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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JANUARY, 1920. 


Pe yoo. OF CALLIMACHVS’ AYVIAVS. 


THERE are many shortcomings in Otto Schneider’s apparatus criticus to 
Callimachus’ Hymns. Some of these appear on a perusal of the Praefatio. 
For it claims a thorough collation for only ten MSS. (ABCdEFGHIM) ; 
scantier citations are given from seven others ({KLQRST), from the editio 
princeps (called by Schneider D), and from the MSS. used respectively by 
Politian for Hymn V., and by Robortelli and H. Stephanus for all six Hymns. 
And, besides the unused codex Ambrostanus A 63 sup., there is on pp. xxxix-xl 
a list of MSS., with the places where they have been reported to exist, only 
one of which (F) is represented in Schneider’s collation. 

We find, too, a lamentable lack of consistency in the work done on the 
first-mentioned ten MSS. The editor has collated none himself, but relies on 
the labours of nine scholars, equipped with various editions as standards of 
comparison, thus: 


MANUSCRIPT. TOUCHSTONE, COLLATOR. 
A Tauchnitz edition (no date given) R. Merkel. 
B Tauchnitz edition (no date given) R. Merkel. 
C Ernesti (1761) Hi. Keil. 
a (No data) John Peunes, 
E Tauchnitz (1829) Gustav Pohl. 
F Benenatus (1574) H. Keil. 
G Weigel (? date) and Meineke Schubart and (Hymn IV. 
(1861) \ \ only) J. La Roche, 
H Ernesti (1761) E, Mehler and G. Vogler. 
I (No data) Karl Dilthey. 
M Tauchnitz (1829) G. Pohl. 


The natural result is unevenness of citation; whence two or more MSS., 
closely interrelated, may seem to diverge much more widely from each other 
than is really the case. A notable example is to hand in the group ABCK, 


1 In his Callimachea, vol, i, (Leipzig, Teubner, 1870), 
NO. I. VOL. XIV. A 
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studied as Schneider cites them for Hymns I. and II. ABK were all com- 
pared with the Tauchnitz text, C with Ernesti’s edition, That all four belong 
to the same group is patent from Schneider’s apparatus ; but, neglecting minor 
cross-currents, we find ABK so often cited for the same readings, without 
mention of C, that the natural inference ex silentio is that ABK form a smaller 
group within the larger ABCK. But, as will be shown later, the real 
subdivision is into the groups AK and BC. 

But a worse feature of Schneider’s citations is their frequent and flagrant 
inaccuracy. He himself perceived that he had taken over a damnosa hereditas 
in Checcotius’ excerpts from /,2 and those given by Valckenaer, and the extracts 
from Q ;* but he did not know the worst about his own apparatus. As my 
work on the MSS. is based on photographs (except for d and Br.), it may be 


fairer not to quarrel with his ascription of xdpros to K (I. 67), his ‘ edpvds 
ais. . . K, sed in hoc corr. in marg. (II. 31; my italics), his ‘ tpevaxpin, sed 
alteri  superimposito puncto AB’ (III. 57), or his ‘ Budv A, sed ov lineis trans- 
uersis deletum’ (IV. 34); though the photographs, excellent as they are, show 
no sign of these variations. But the undoubted miscitations are many, and at 
times serious. I have counted over 320 (and the reckoning is not exhaustive), 
affecting mainly ABCFI, and to a smaller extent DdEeHKM. A list of 
the true readings in only some of the more notable cases must suffice here : 

I. 3 mnr\oyovav AB ; 22 idwv AB; 36 peta te oriya Te puivpyny te ABCK ; 
4I yvovol eF ; 82 moriecow AB. 

Il. 4 dotmé Dd; 36 Kai xev E; 54 dtdvpotoxos ABM ; 65 Battov B; 
107 ode tT ABCIK,; 112 \uBas B. 

Ill. 21 dfetecow A; 25 xorT@v Dd; 41 ém E alone; 87 txeo F; 127 
Brynral F; 166 ypuceias brrodnvidas F ; 242 diryeras ABM ; 248 evpvOéwerrov 
ABE ; 256 avrtos F. | 

IV. 11 dtpotos B; 13 tmovans I; 14 txdpov AB; 21 éwevntato FK; 
46, where Schn. ‘in yar«duxijs super vd scriptum pe in A,’ pe belongs to edpapes 
of 45, which is not written irregularly ; 103 Qaccadinv B; 103 gedye 8 E; 
148 adtis ACI; 150 xouxnis B; 158 bm’ opordis el; 159 Kata ppoov ABC; 
175 pocovtas Dd; 179 audurrepioteivovtas €; 185 otncovTat (KetcovTaL, presum- 
ably by Dilthey’s parablepsy to 187) I ; 216 éuevar F ; 273 mrayetn F; 309 
elcato F ; 319 taxtoTov F. 

V. 2 dpvocopévav B; 5 peyddrous ABC; 24 edpdtar BC, eipotar F ; 
25 \aBodca AB; 31 amoyaitay e; 35 SuopHdes A 3 57 OnBais B; 70 Avecapeva 
A; 83 dviae A; 94 wytnp B; 95 Bapvd Kxaiovoa ABC, Bapvedaiovea I; 
102 dOpijon A ; 106 ednpeid B; 107 waccae; 129 eb be Odvne ; 137 aBavain Ee ; 
137 atpexés F ; 138 boars C. 

VI. 14 éwépacas AC; 15 tpis & él Kadrrixopor ¢ ; 18 €avdora FH ; 23 idécOar 
not in H; 30 tpuora 6 AF; 35 omdMooas HI; 93 ipts te H; 93 podvov 


1 His collation of K is complete only for these 2 Called ¢ in this paper. 
and VI. 3 Praef, XXXII., XXXV.-XXXVIL 
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AB, 96 tpioras AB; 112 povo. H; 125 & wodas B; 135 evnreria H ; 
136 hépe para E. 

Of the editions, Schneider worked through those published by Aldus 
(1513), Frobenius (1532), and Vascosanus (1549), and the Venetian of 
Robortelli (1555); and his apparatus quotes also from the editions of Stephanus 
(I. 1566; II. 1577), Spanheim (1697), Bentley (1751), Ernesti (1761), Blom- 
field (1815), Meineke (1861), etc., and the detached comments of various 
scholars. For the editio princeps he used Blomfield’s usually accurate collation. 
His citations from the other editions are in the main accurate. Occasionally 
he credits an emendation to a later scholar than its originator (e.g. at II. 54 
dvdupntoxos, which he gives to Blomfield, was quoted by van Santen in 1787 
as the correction of an unnamed ‘wir doctus’). 

Fortunate in the advantage afforded by mechanical aids that were 

unknown in Schneider’s time, I have obtained photographs of fifteen manu- 
scripts (ABCEeFHIKLMIIQqS); and I have directly collated d at the 
Bodleian, and Bry and the ed. pr. at the British Museum. A I have not 
obtained in photograph; G and Az are at Vienna and Mt. Athos respectively. 
From the others I have made notes of nearly 2,400 passages, marking the 
readings of all the available manuscripts at all but some 100 of these—a 
laborious task, but the minutiae have turned the scale in deciding affiliations 
and some other points of value. My conclusions are presented in this paper. 
Wilamowitz, with his great learning and critical skill, built on Schneider’s 
apparatus, with the further study of S, and the introduction of II and Az, 
conclusions which in the main are confirmed by the present investigation. 
A more detailed study than his reveals fresh facts of grouping. BBrKQgq 
are now seen to be copies of other extant manuscripts, and L and M of the 
_ Aldine and Frobenian editions respectively ; E and e¢ appear as brothers; and 
the elements of the z group are more clearly seen in inter-relation. 
: The contents of the manuscripts are given belowas fully as possible, in 
view of the problem of the archetype’s contents. In this connection Count 
: Nigra’s statements in his Inni di Callimacho su Diana e sui Lavacri di Pallade? 
have proved valuable ; and his citations from G and A have also usefully filled 
gaps of information. To Mr. T. W. Allen’s papers on The Text of the Homeric 
Hymns? I owe much, alike for the kinship of Callimachean manuscripts and 
for other textual problems. 

There are extant twenty-two MSS. containing Callimachus’ Hymns, viz. : 

A Vatican. Vaticani greci 1601. 


At Athos. Vatopedi cod. gr. 587. 


1 See the Praefatio of his Weidmann text Schneider has caused several errors in his slight 
(Berlin, third edition, 1907). It cannot be fairly apparatus criticus. 
said that A ‘unus eminet’ (p. 11) in the x family, for 2 Costantino Nigra, in Rivista di filologia e 
C is nearly his equal; and Wilamowitz’ con-  d’istruzione classica (Turin), XX. (1892), pp. 194- 
cession that a fourth apograph of the archetype 232, 414-455, 510-543 ; XXI. (1893), pp. 51-96. 
may have existed, with GHIJ as its descendants 3 In J.H.S. XV. (1895), pp. 136-183, 251-313 ; 
(p. 13), is not borne out, His dependence on XVII. (1897), pp. 45-62, 241-267. 
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B Vatican. Vaticani greci 36. 

Br London, British Museum. Burney 71. 

C+ Venice. Marcianus 480. 

d Bodleian. Cod. miscellan. 192 (Meerm. Auct. 
‘Tdanay 

Bon Paris. Grec 2763. 

é Milan. Ambrosianus 734 (S. 31 sup.). 

F Milan. Ambrosianus 120 (B. 98 sup.). 

G Vienna. Imperial Library 318. 

HsLeiden. Vossianus 59. 

I s4-Vatioan. Vaticani greci 1379. 

K_ Vatican. Urbinas 145. 

L sLeiden. XXIII. Ru. 7. 

A Florence. Laurentianus 1440. 

M Paris. - Grec 456. 

Ot Vatican. Ottobonianus 197. 

Pt Pemgia. Public Library, I.62, Miscell. Graeca. 

Il: Paris. Grec suppl. 1095. 

Q Modena. Estensis a W. 5. 16 (formerly III. E 

11 and 164). | 
gq Milan. Ambrosianus 11 (A. 63 sup.). 
S Madrid. Biblioteca Nacionale gr. 24. 


All these are of the fifteenth century, except q (1509), L and P (sixteenth), 
and M (seventeenth).1_ F is described? as ‘s. XV. in.’; IT* as of late fifteenth 
century; By as ‘sec. fortassis XV. exeuntis.4 S is dated 1464, and J 1496;° and 
we shall see reasons for placing Q somewhere between 1489 and 1492. 


The symbols used by Schneider to denote MSS. on which were based 
early editions are these: 


D, the source of the editio princeps of J. Lascaris, Florence, Alopa Press 
(? 1494) ;° 


N, ‘codex Robortellt, cuius is aliquot discrepantias memorat in Annotationum 
libello secundo p. 148 sqq.;’" 


O, ‘codex Henrici Stepham, quo practer Florentinam, Aldinam, Vascosanianam 
se usum essegutr egregius} dicit atque inde aliquot en:endationes et lacunarum exple- 
menta petiisse se narrat praef. corp. poet. graec. II. p. 487578 


1 So H. Omont, Inventaive sommaire des manu- Manuscrits des Fonds Libyi et Barvrois (1888), 
scvits gvecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, pp. 125. 
1886-98). Schneider gives it to the early six- 4 In the British Museum Catalogue. 
teenth (Praef. XXXIV.),/on B, Haase’s authority. 5 But the authenticity of this date is open to 
2 In Catalogus Codicum Graecorum Bibliothecae dispute. 
Ambrosianae, A, Martini and D, Bassi (Milan, ~. © Probably in or after 1496 (see below). 
1906). 7 Praef, XXXV. 8 Ibid, 
3 By L, Delisle in Bibl, Nationale, Catalogue des 
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V, the source of Politian’s text of Hymn V., and the accompanying Latin 
translation, in the first edition of his Miscellanea, Florence, 1489.2 

Of the other MSS. mentioned by Schneider, R* (Madrid, Biblioteca 
Nacionale, gr. 122) is said by the Librarian to be no longer there; but it matters 
the less, as it was manifestly derived from the ed. pr. Fire has destroyed 
Schneider’s JT (Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale, B. V. 26, formerly B. VI. 21 ¢ 
CCLXI., a sixteenth-century MS.),4 and a MS. in the Escurial Library at 
Rome, which contained Orpheus’ Argonautica and Hymns, and Callimachus’ 
Hymn I.° The MS. which Montfaucon sawat Verona, ‘in musco Ioannis Saibantae,’ ® 
66, is clearly A; the Milanese,” which he describes later, is F. P is probably 
referred to by Schneider when he says: ‘ Perusiae asseruari audio a peregrinatoribus 
Callimacht codicem cui Lascaris epigramma subscriptum est’;> and the two 
Ashburnham MSS. which he mentions? are now A and II. ‘ Codex Vaticanus 
1406 typis expressus’}° is Lascaris’ ed. pr. 

Besides the twenty-two manuscripts already noticed, another is extant, 
but only in a very fragmentary condition. In Codices Vrbinates Graeci Bublio- 
thecae Vaticanae (Rome, 1895; p. 175, subtitle Libri Graeci in Armarto) it is 
described thus : 


167. (O)rphet Argonautica quint. 5 
(C)Alimacht hymm quint.... 
(N)\ICandri . . . quint.... (Ligati in wirids. 

(L)Vciam peregrinus quint. 2 | 
The scholia of Callimachus’ Hymns at Bologna! are of the sixteenth 
century, and are a hand-made copy of those which J. Lascaris printed in his 
editio princeps. 

That all the extant manuscripts are descendants of one common ancestor 
is proved by the losses which all have in common at IV. 177, 178, 200, 201 ; 
V. 136; and VI. 23. The study of their relationship to one another, and of 
the comparative values of the primary!* codices, has not yet been adequately 
carried out. In addressing myself to these problems, I shall seek first to 
ascertain the mutual kinship of the manuscripts contained in each of the 
following groups: 


1 Angeli Politiani miscellaneorum centuriae primae 6 Schneider, Praef. XL.; cf. Montfaucon, 


ad Laurentium Medicem (Florence, Antonio Mis- 
comini, 1489). 

2 Nigra uses V? for the second edition (Brescia, 
1496) and V8 for the third (Aldine, 1498). 

3 See Iriarte, Regiae Bibliothecae Matritensis 
Codices Graeci MSS. (Madrid, 1769), pp. 499 sqq. 

* Wilamowitz (see op. cit. 1907, Praef. p. 14) 
calls it Taur. in his ap. crit. It is treated at 
length by Nigra, op. cit., XX., pp. 225-232. 

5 See Schneider, Praef. XL., who refers to 
Miller, Catal. des MSS. grecs dela bibl. de l’ Escurial 
(Paris, 1848), p. 337. The Librarian of the 
Escurial kindly told me of its fate. 


Bibl. bibl., p. 490. 

7 See Montfaucon, op. cit., p. 530b; and 
Schneider, Praef. XL., where for Herodoti librum 
de malignitate Homeri read Herodoti de uita Homeri. 

8 Pracf, XL. 9 Ibid, 

10 Pracf, XXXIX, 

{1 In the library of the Collegio di Spagna, 
No. 130; see T. W. Allen, Notes on Greek Manu- 
scripts in Italian Libraries (1890), pp. 25-26. 

2 By a ‘primary codex’ is here meant one 
which is not a copy of any other codex known to 
be extant, 
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. ABCK (=); 

- SQq3 

. IL and D, the latter represented in part by J. Lascaris’ editio princeps ; 
Ee; 

5. FAtGHAIBr(=z), among which GHAIByr will be designated 2. 
Politian’s first edition of Hymn V., and the editio princeps of all six Hymns, will 
be considered with II and D. 

To avoid needless repetitions, in this preliminary grouping I shall seldom 
or never cite certain lacunose passages, which constitute some of the clearest 
evidence for the grouping. But these lacunae will next be discussed, and will 
be found to give valuable aid in our further quest for kinship between one 
group and another, and our study of their comparative authority. 

It should be stated at once that I can find no traces of interaction between 
the z group and the manuscripts marshalled above in groups I-4. 


Fw DN H 


I.—THE Group x (=ABCR). 


A1is Vatican, gveco 1691; fol. 199 (parchment), small folio, with twenty- 
five lines to the page; cent. XV. Contents: ff. 1-119, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argonautica, with scholia; 121-171", Orpheus, Avgonautica and Hymns ; 172"- 
176", Proclus, Hymns I.-VII. ;? 176°-198", Callimachus, Hymns. There are no 
marks of gatherings in the Callimachean portion. There are six notes on 
I. 1-44,3 in the same hand as the text; but none later. The hand is rather 
rough. Contractions are comparatively infrequent, but often a final syllable 
(written in full) stands suprascript to the preceding syllable; cota subscr. is 
omitted throughout. Opposite III. 61, IV. 64, V. 9, stands L in the left 
margin (the former two lines are metrically interesting in the form in which 
they occur in A). 

B, C, and ff. 50-112 of K appear to be the work of one scribe, whose hand 
is very neat and easy to read.‘ In all three, contractions are not very common, 
-a often stands suprascript to the preceding letter ; zota subscr. is everywhere 
neglected. 

B® is Vatican, greco 36; fol. 225 (paper), small folio, with twenty-three lines 
to the page; cent. XV. Contents: ff. 1-140, Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, 
with scholia ; 141-196, Orpheus, Argonautica and Hymns; 197'-201', Proclus, 


1 See Schneider, Praef, XXIX.; A, Ludwich, 
Eudociae Augustae Procli Lycii Claudiani carminum 
Graecorum reliquiae (Teubner text, 1897), pp. 123- 
124. For Proclus it is L. 

2 Orpheus and Proclus are not distinguished 
(cf. B, C, etc.), the end of the latter being fol- 
lowed by ré)os r&v dpyovaurixay rod éppéws. 

3 Le., two marginalia (the usual scholium at 


wow 
1. 14; and at omelpwoe, 1. 33, Hike wapd ro crerpbw 
70 elNoow* dev orelpiua [?]7d orapri+ ?), and five 
interlinear notes (over go. ri xev, 1. 1, Hyoww Th 
€otxev GAO: Over védy, 1. 33, dvoua voudns: Over 


ro xedua, 1. 37, TO év apxadia: over edre, 1. 42, 
dre: Over Tourdxt, 1. 44, Tore). 

4 C is ascribed to Johannes Rhosus, as ise, 
where the hand is somewhat different ; but the 
writing agrees in some notable characteristics, 
and the diversities are comprehensible when one 
remembers that Rhosus’ activity as a scribe 
extended over fifty years (1447-1497); see V. 
Gardthausen, Griechische Palaeographie (Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1879), pp. 320-327. 

5 See Schneider, Pyaef, XXIX. ; A. Ludwich, 
op. cit., p. 123. For Proclus it is J. 
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Hymns I.-VII.; 201-225", Callimachus, Hymns. Binding in quaternions. 
There are no «cholia on Callimachus; but opposite the defective VI. 21 the 
margin has (? in the text-hand) dvixa tpimroreuos ayabay edvddEaTo (sic) réxvar. 

C1 is Venice, Marcianus 480; fol. 446 (parchment), cmm. 33 x 23, with 
forty-four lines to the page; cent. XV. Contents: Oppian, Halieutica (with 
scholia) and Cynegetica ; Theocritus, Idylls I.-XVIII., with scholia; Dionysius 
Periegetes, with scholia; Nicander, Theriaca and Alexipharmaca, with scholia ; 
Aglaias of Byzantium, rpos ras apyopuévas aroytcers (four distichs, and fourteen 
lines of prose, with scholia); a short treatise rept uétpwv cal orabuav; Aratus, 
Phaenomena, with scholia, preceded by a Life; Hesiod, Shield of Heracles and 
Works and Days, with scholia and notes, and Theogony, with scholia by various 
annotators and the allegories of Johannes Diaconus; Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argonautica, with scholia and Life; Orpheus, Argonautica and Hymns, without 
scholia ; (ff. 430-432") Proclus, Hymns I.-VII., without scholia; (ff. 432°-444"), 
Callimachus, Hymns, without scholia. Binding in quinions. Nigra says: 
‘Di foglh 446, dt cui al primo e 1 due ultimi in bianco, e il secondo con iscriziont 
det titolt in greco, in latino e anche in ebraico, dt scritture posteriori. Piena legatura 
im cuojo, collo stemma di Venezia sui due lati della coperta. Tagli dorati. Al 
dorso, disopra, é impresso in lettere majuscole latine dorate Poetae varii; ¢ sotto c’ 
é la cifra manoscritia in nero CDLXXX, che éil numero del codice.’* Small marks 
appear in the left margin opposite I. 18, 30,67. Again, Nigra says: ‘ Molte 
iscriztont dt titoli, in rosso, aggiunte da mano posteriore ai titolt antichi delle varie 
parts del codice, sono inesatte. Il codice appartenne al cardinale Bessarione, e fu 
scritto, a quanto pare, da Giovanni Rhoso, assai nitidamente. Le iscriziont det 
tito at vari int sono in carattert corsivi, senza majuscole, in rossor Le lettere 
imzialt di ogni inno sono pure in rosso, ma majuscole.’§ 

K* is Vatican, Urbinas 145; fol. 122 (paper), mm. 0,238 x 0,163, with 
seventeen lines to the page; cent. XV. Contents: ff. 1-49’, Orpheus, 
Argonautica, with scholia in red ink by the first hand, in black by the second ; 
50'-82', Callimachus, Hymns; 82°-83 blank; 84", [évos vixdvdpov roinrod,; 
84’-112¥, Nicander, Theriaca ; 113-115, blank and unnumbered. The writing 
is in two hands, ‘ prima rudior fol. 1-49, altera elegantior et accuratior fol. 50-112 
.. » (cf. cod. 146).° Haec eadem titulos omnes rubris litteris adiunxit. Fol. aV 
habet : Orphaei Argonautica, e¢ ab altera manu Calimachi Himnii (sic) Nicandri 
Theriaca. Inscriptiones, prima excepta, litteris minusculis, initia litteris praegrand- 
ibus ornatis ex colore rubro.’® Marks of gatherings start afresh with the second 
hand at fol. 50", and indicate binding in quaternions. While the first hand 
supplies scholia to Orpheus, the second gives none for Callimachus; but above 
éoe Ti kev, I. I, appears as in A #yovv Ti Eorxev AdXO. 


1 See Nigra, op. cit., XX. (1892), pp. 200-201 ; 4 See Codices Urbinates Gracci Bibliothecae Vati- 
Schneider, Praef. XXIX.-XXX.; Ludwich, op.  canae (Rome, 1895), pp. 280-281. 
cit., p. 122. For Proclus it is A. 5 Uvbinas146consists of Apollonius’ A rgonautica, 
2 Op. cit., XX. (1892), p. 200. in the same hand as the latter part of 145 (Codices 
3 [bid. p. 201. Urbinates . . . p. 281). 


8 Ibid. p. 280. 
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It should be noticed that the contents of A are identical with those of B, 
and that they also appear (and that, too, in the same order) at the end of C. 
The second hand of K wrote Apollonius’ Argonautica separately (cod. 146); 
perhaps he then found the other scribe’s Orpheus, and added Callimachus and 
Nicander! with the unfulfilled purpose that this MS. should be bound with 
cod. 146. 

Schneider saw that ABCK form a distinct group of MSS.;? but his 
citations give, as I have said, an erroneous idea of their mutual relationship. 
The more uniform treatment of the four, and especially the collation of K for 
Hymns III., IV., and V., shows— ‘ 

(1) That the four resemble each other much more closely than Schneider’s 
apparatus suggests ; and 

(2) That the true subdivision of this group is into AK and BC. 

Further, it can be shown (3) that K is a copy of A; and (4) B of C. 
Finally, (5) I shall compare A and C together. 

(1) Many readings, attributed by Schneider to only some members of the 
group ALCK, are actually common to all four. Of these—417 in number— 
those which involve A and-C, with a few which bear on other points, must 
suffice here :® 

I. 3 wndroyover: 18 péyav: 35 mpecBuTatn: 38 TOAD: 41 yuLwvol: 43 Kv@cod: 
52 Kovpntés te: 82 moriecaw: 87 Hot vonoes. 

II. 21 in: 25 im in: 31 edpvos Tis: 48 auSpvccd: 53 olies: 60 aypecouca : 
64 éyeipwv. 

ITI. 41 emi: 45 méumew: 52 éoixoTas: 57 Tpivakin: 58 émiKvpvos: 59 
yeopatoTthpas: 61 Tetumovtos: 61 poyOicevav: 78 perodtowo: 80 mpocedééaTo: 
86 wrdicao Saiwwv: g2 dé pdwy: IOI petadaprndioos: 135 mepidippa: 161 
apotpi@vTt: 182 pnxtivovtar: 187 Sdodixnv: 193 GAXoITE: 202 avéoyeTo: 
248 evpudéuerrov : 259 pouveyin. 

IV. 14 ixdpov: 29 Toin: 40 dér’: 64 ébtvrAacce Sé oly: 102 oiKiddeo: 
104 Adpys Kal: 108 éPOéyEao: 148 adrus: 174 dviryovor: 184 aiev: 188 écodpeve : 
217 ei ér’: 266 @ peyare: 306 trodzov. 

V. 3 &pxer: 16 dOnvaia: 18 édixakev : 24 evp@Tat: 25 NaRovca: 31 oiceTat: 
47 onpepov: 50 H&el: 52 wove: 65 é@ ereBdcato Sippw: 69 éocav: 70 AvoCa- 
iva: 71 Kadav: 77 ToT) ppdov: 96 Bapd Katovoa: 99 aOnvaia: 102 picbe 
TovToy ideiy weyaddw : I1Q muvdpeo: 121 écouévorow (but K corrects to éac-): 
125 Oeomporra. 

VI. 2 wodvpédipve: 5 Katayevato: 16 ovdé Aogoca: 25 TiVd': 4I Kal 
(for 6€): 48 waves: 74 dOnvaias: 79 KiKAjoKoVca: 86 dOpdbi: 120 x’ aca: 
125 &s Kepaddas: 127 TaccaipecOa. 

(2) For AK and BC as the sub-groups the best evidence lies in the 
readings peculiar to A and K, or to B and C, among all the MSS. 

1 Did he add Nicander from C ? 3 Omissions of words are reserved for separate 


2 As, inter alia, their agreement at the larger consideration. 
lacunae shows, 


s 
: 
i 
A 
a 
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a. AK alone show I. I #youv ti gorxev GAO (over got Ti Kev GAXO): 
23 wexynoe. II. 42 doov. III. 42 érerdEato: 63 odte dvtnv: 163 Whyxovow : 
192 wo Spuclv: 194 waimadate: 243 Ouopth: 247 émetédeov: 251 TH pa: 
265 wapiov. IV. 6 &s (but K corrects): 35 ove: 147 dyevt’ (but A corrects 
to €-, leaving traces of a- visible) : 205 aAXns : 238 aidvidov : 267 ai: 305 Hyaye: 
321 mplv péyay 7) oe Bopov. V. I Awrpoydor : 6 Nayovev: 7 0d’: IQ els: 
29 Kopuaccate: 35 Stopndes: 547 Gpyos: 140 ivayiow. VI. 8 dre: 11 pédevas : 
27 WTehaiat: 35 wedéxecow (but K corrects) : 53 yop: 65 elo’: 86 7 em’ €€. 

b. BC alone show I. 46 &e6 ce: 47 ddpdatea: 80rEw. II. 1 THTdAA@VOS : 
33 pepétpn: 69 Bonddpuov: 94 edeupev: 96 étuccav. III. 4 yovatecow: 8 éa: 
2I @divaict : 37 perooryews: 43 eiveréas: 63 SéyOerOar : 8 7%) pot: QO 6 yeveunTas : 
130-1 ed 8 eri ofa (omitting yevéOAn . . . 00d’): 183 omitted without gap :! 
222 Kxwpyjoacba (? x- by correction C): 247 émrntodeov: 251 TH pd. IV. 15 
Gdimvoot: 58 texeiv’: 81 acOaivovea: 213 didn: 228 4: 291 evemay: 296 ev- 
NXOIS : 321 mpl péyav 7} ce Bopov: 326 xaipe. V. 20 Siabawopéevnv: 26 
gutat: 35 Stopydous: 51 tabava: 53 THY TadAdda: 54 Twpyos: 63 aryos: 
69 a@nvaia: 83 avi: 109 aBarny (corrected to -dv). VI. 8 érte: 30 TproTa 8: 
36 eis dé TO Tas: 53 xept: 80 Saxpuyéaca: 86 %} ere €&: 95 yw: 98 TeEdv: 
104 dual: I17 €ypol: 121 ws: 127 Bs: 129 Oeor. 

Of other cases where AK differ from BC, I have noted nineteen diversities 
of accent and four of breathing, with twenty-three others which, though 
greater, are still in the main slight. Cross-currents between the sub-groups 
are also few, AB differing from CK thrice, and AC from BK eighteen times. 

(3) Further, K isa copy of A. That the reverse is not true may be seen 
at IV. 176, where A’s car’ 7épa Boveodéovtas cannot have arisen directly from 
K’s wat’ népa xodéovtat, nor is it likely that A’s scribe conjectured the verb in 
a description of stars. ‘The chief evidence for K as the offspring of A is found 
at VI. 78, where A altered his original word (probably vod: the true reading 
is masdl) to edt. To this ov was added, presumably to make a familiar and 
intelligible word; then ae suprascript restored zracéc-, and the « after 5 was 


made into e, and the accent changed to acircumflex. The resultant 7edetov 


is smoothly copied by K as masdetor (sic).2 Among smaller indications pointing 
in the same direction? are : 


A K 
I. 12 Keypnpuévov -ov by correction from -wv. 
oe 
IV. 43 érrecxéravto (sic) érreakétrayto (Sic) 


Here A makes or inherits t for ~: K ‘corrects’ to 7, and then adds 
T metri gratia, 


IV. 182 #0¢ Tapa noe Tapa. ; 
1 In C,the parent of B, III. 182 ends a page, 3 At IV. 147 (dyevr’ K : &yevr’ A by correction 
and in turning over the scribe (of C) omits 183 from,dy-) A’s alteration, though undoubted, is 
owing to homoeographon with 184.. not very clear, and probably Rhosus did not 


2 K has this sign (.’.) to attract attention, also discern it. 
at the end of the lacuna with which the x group 
close V. 17. 
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BC’s $n mapa points to homoeographon in #8n 6 in the source of the 
group. A’s reading is nearer this than K’s, where it has been ‘ improved’ to 
give the poetical conjunction. 


IV. 230 ixveow loxyverw 


A has a curl on the top of the first stroke of y, but it is not ligatured cy. 

In some places K tries to improve on A’s readings, and almost always 
with success ; and as in all these C and B agree with K, it is possible that— 
at least at some of them—in C too Rhosus has corrected what he found in its 
source. Some are cases where A omits v ephelk. ; the others are :} 


A BCK 

III. 21 6fetecow ofelavow 
161 suvyvTedo TUVHVTETO 
211 icoy toov 
211 pageot gagecot 

IV. 96 caxoyAwooto niictr Meroe K : -yA@acoto BC 
164 evBoro (from ev’Bot?)  evBoros 
247 
268 \éweto €4L000 

and VI. g9 
V. 25 éurrepadpos EuTrapawos 

123 d6viBas épviBas 

VI. 60 dpuvalpv dpuat 
114 TOT’ 6 (sic) 700’ o 


To conjecture on K’s part must be ascribed his readings in the following 
passages, where he differs for the better (except in VI. 35) from ABC : 


K ABC 
III. 200 péfover péCovow 
IV. 19 dev (6 by correction from c) Oma Oev 
172 €AAHVET CL EXANVECL 
175 vt padecow (sic, with faint signs of veubbecaas 
erasure between z and @) 
236 amokXivaca -Krlvacoa 
248 avOeirero (-et- by correction) av0érXeTo 
V. 127 doouledera | écopévoicuy 
VI. 35 omdioas omAiaoas 
43 xeupl xept 
54 dalras daitas 
93 €rerhOev EduhOev 
99 ovv (changed from dv) oop 


1 Add It. 173, where A has olxjoovea, K conjectured -aga in writing K and C, but re- 
olkjcaca, which C originally had but corrected pented of it in the latter case. 
to -ousa (B also -ouga). Presumably Rhosus 
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(4) How are B and C related? C cannot have come from B, for it has 
III. 232, which B (alone) omits. That C is the source of B! is very strongly 
suggested by the following: 


GC B 
III. 14z Onyntyv (with square first 7, thus: H) Oyntny 
187 méprn mépon 

262 édadnBorinv (with first 7 blurred) éradoBorinv 


IV. 131. Here all MSS. give pévos év except the x group, whose archetype 
probably had pov‘ év. pév’ &v A: pev ev K, with the suprascript somewhat 


blurred: C’s pé év has been altered to wév ev, but not clearly enough, and so 


B gives péver év (in full). 


Cc 
V. 45 odpevov 
VI. 78 axroviavos 
g2 él vevpas 


B 


odepov (-p- by correction from -v-) 
GVTOViWVOS 


ey \ 
emt VEUPAS 


C’s accent over -1, like all his other accents, is very faint ; above é- acurl in 
the tail of his X in 7Adyye, |. g1, might easily be read as an acute accent, and 


so B seems to have read it. 


Disregarding minor variations,” we are left with two bodies of evidence, 
neither of which goes against our general position that B is a copy of C: 
i. A group of thirteen passages,° in each of which C shows the true reading, 


B a wrong one, which moreover is found in him alone. 


Fight are cases of 


permutation; two of third singular verb for second; two of omission of a letter ; 


one of non-division. 


ii. Passages where B seems to have tried emendation,’ and that for the 


better in all but five cases: 


C 


I. 31 moAv 
84 éBarés ohnov 


1 On this hypothesis C’s correction of Kexpn- 
pévwr (which B has) to -ov (I. 12) must be later 
than the copying of B from C. So for I. 10, 
where B has rapvacin, C rappacin by correction 
from rapy-. At V. 58 C’s érapav (so A Kell) shows 
no accent over the first a, but -@v has been added 
after erasure; B alone has érdpav, which is prob- 


_ ably Rhosus’ own conjecture. 


2 Throughout this paper ‘major variations’ 
(or ‘ mistakes’) refers to permutation of letters 
or syllables; omission or insertion of words or 
syllables; mis-division and non-division; and 
other points of importance, ‘ Minor’ cases are 
those concerning accent, breathing, addition or 
omission of v ephelk. or of iota subscr. 


B 


Tounv 
éBanres oiow 


3 Also, at I. 20C’s pan’ éidpos is nearer the true 
reading than B’s mada evdpos. At IV. 114, C 
rightly ém’ éueto: B, ém’ éuoto, with some others. 

4 AtI. 90 B’s blurred reading is probably the 
correct évéxdaccas (-acas cett.). At IV. 23 his 
mipyo.ow (-o1or cett.) is due to later addition of -y, 
perhaps by a second hand, such as added a in his 


dyvastbes, V.13. AtIV. 44 his od dewoito is not so 
good as od oretvoio of ACK, and no more metrical 
(see below, p. 14). At IV. 271 he gives mocei- 


wVe 
ddov7t, his first reading being influenced by 
xpéovrt just before. 
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II. 80 moAvAMoTE 
III. 53 ica 
154 éas 
220 0’ érot 
238 édevTw 
IV. 9g aroddacopar 
157 ipes 
235 Toru 
247 xtAayAov Ti 
V. 27 ® xépat (unmetrical) 
84 aunyxavia 
I3I @ Kémivevon 
VI. 21 dvixa 
83 pwatep 
108 épaye 


mowANTE (-T- by correction) 
toa 

éas (with line under -s) 

& étt 

épéto 

aTtoddcopmat (wrongly) 

ipes 

TOTL 

éxtraryXov Ti 

® xodpa (should be & «apat) 
aunxavin (wrongly) 

@« émivevon 

nvixa (wrongly) 

PArep (wrongly) 

épayev 


(5) Having thus eliminated K and B, we may now compare together their 


respective parents, A andC. Where they differ in accentuation, A is somewhat 
worse (60: 25),' and so in regard to breathings (6: 2) and word-division (5:1). 
In seven places A omits the necessary v ephelk., while C has it; four times C 
gives it wrongfully, while A omits it. In regard to permutation of letters, 
omission or insertion of letters or syllables, and misdivision A’s defects : C’s 


124: 39. A is slightly superior in that it twice represents a more complete 
state of the MS. tradition :? 


V. 26 gutadids A: puta only, C. 


83 aviat A: avi only, C (or has C merely neglected the abbreviation 


for -as ?). 


A sometimes gives doublets, perhaps received from their common ancestor, 


where C shows a simple reading :3 


A 


as 


IV. 32 elvadtous 
208 kpnysveto 
277 émorelBacw 
318 pieyGan 


1 A, alone among all the MSS., except II at 
VI. 108, sometimes has‘ in place of * (uév, LV. 55, 
185, 196 ; V.93; VI.65, de’, V. 23. gH, VI. 17). 
That this error is probably not original in A is 
Suggested by VI. 108 (rav éoria AIL: ravdv éoria 
SQ). Perhaps an original ai, with the second ‘ 
misread as (or corrected to) ev is responsible for 
aiév of % (al' cett.), at IV. 184. 


? 
elvadious (-as cett.) 
Kpnuvoio (-eto II : -ofo cett.) 
éemrtatelBovaw (-ovor cett.) 


peyanot (-o8 cett.) 


? C is twice guilty of sins of omission, fusing 
IIT. 130-131 ( . . . ordxuy eb 3° él ofa) through 
parablepsy, and leaving out III. 183 owing to 
homoeogrvaphon with 184. A’s text is normal in 
both places. 

3 Also, at I, 1, AK have #youv ri Eorxev (or ou 
kev?) do suprascript to go. 74 kev: BC the plain 
text. 
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A C 
Virst Mor poysor hovTpoyoos (AwTp- cett.) 
5 Bbnvaln aOnvain (abnvaia or aBavaia cett.) 
5 ayes maxes (cett.) 
37 aa Tenv (rely cett.) 
49 Mebecsts avOeo (cett.) 


C, or his source, seems to have tried conjecture sometimes :? 


I. 10 wapvacin A : wappacin, by correction from rapvaom, C. 
12 Keypnuévav A: xexpnpevov, with o corrected from @, C (so K). 
II. 94 édeuev A: Sderpev C. 
ederpev cett.: ed. pr. restored éveipev. 
Ill. 8éaA: é&C. 
éa, ‘thy,’ to qualify roa ? 
37 pecoyews A? peicoyes C. 
C corrects the metre; but read peoooyews with HI and ed. pr. 
63 déyOar A : 5éyOecba C. 
The unfamiliar aorist may have puzzled Rhosus, though he 
accepts it in copying K from A. 
81 4) 7) pot A: 7 poi C. 
C tries to correct the metre; but #7 pot is nearer «pot, which 
Meineke restored. 
247 émetopeov A : erntodeor C. 
C corrects the metre. 7 has arisen from a shallow cross-stroke in 
ar of érrewrodeor. 
IV. 161 {Acero A : etAKeTo C. 
ixeto cett., rightly. 
213 pire A: didn C. 
C makes it agree with vijcos. 
V. 35 Stopndes A : Scopndovs C. 
C saw that the genitive was needed, but gave the contracted form 
in mistake (-eos cett.). Notice A’s accent. 
VI. 53 xopt A: yepi C. 
C emends to an intelligible form; but A is nearer the true reading 
x pol. 
- 80 daxpuyéovca A: -xéaca C. 
86 7 ér €& A: H emi €E C. 
A more doubtful case; does C, appreciating the need for a verb, 
mean émi to=émeote? The right reading is 7 érreo’ é& of cett. 
It looks as if some ancestor of A and C had omitted é&, and 


i Perhaps we ought toadd at least some of the emendations (cited above, p. Io). 
passages where |BCK together seem to show 
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then inserted it above -es, and the next scribe, thus finding 


brea’, had taken é& as a correction of éo. 

VI. 98 teod A: tedu C. 
Also dubious; the unfamiliar teod has staggered C, but his 
reading gives no sense. 

Two readings in A may be conjectures—d)Ans for the rare ays (IV. 205), 
and the unmetrical ére for érre (VI. 8, if his source had the latter, as C has; 
Os Te cett.). 

At II. 65 A and C have Sdrr@, whence Bdttwv of BK. The horizontal 
stroke, indicating a personal name, has here been shifted from above the 
middle of the word. 

At II. 32 the text of ABCK conceals an interesting variant on 7 7’émemoptris 
of cett. (emumoptio H, émimopkis G). This is 4 ré vv ropmis, which I reconstruct 
from #ruv’ éroptls ACK, jruv' éroptis B. It may even have been the original 
text, with # 7’éavmopmis as its corruption, for if yy were written closely together, 
and were covered wholly or in part by the cross-stroke of succeeding 7, the 
result would resemble minuscule 7, and from észopmis would arise éumopmis 
by emendation. opzis is not given by L. and S. (who have: opm) ; but 
Callimachus favoured words in -is (see the list in F. Bredau, De Callimacho 
uerborum inuentore, Vratislauiae, 1892, pp. 60-61), and in point of termination 
topmts has the same claims as ézurropris. 


Next may be set the simplest cases of omission of words from ABCK, 
where these manuscripts fail to indicate their defect by leaving blank spaces, 
while cett. give the full text. Here confident diagnosis of the grounds of 
ancestral omission is not always possible, but the cases may provisionally be 
ascribed to: 

(i.) SUPRASCRIPTA (?). 

II. 56 del omit ABCK: have cett. 


Perhaps from ancestral deb wodleaee, 

ITI. 230 arAoins of katédnoas ABCK: drdoins (aonoins Q) te oi Katédnoas 
cett. 

Perhaps from azdoins Bre xatéonoas, the suprascript being taken as a 
correction. 

IV. 44 od orewoto AC and (with 6 corrected to cr) K: od Sewoio B: 
Tv 6€ oTevoto cett. 

AC’s reading may have come from ov repels of x or some predecessor 
of x, and devoio may be Rhosus’ conjecture, discarded on second thoughts 
in K, or a result of his recollection of the suprascript, if he found it in x. 

VI. 33 wavtas axa ABCK: wayvtas év axpa cett. 


Perhaps from mdvras akpa. 
VI. 86. See above, pp. 13, 14. 
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(ii.) HOMOEOGRAPHA. 
III. 40 Baive covpn ABCK: Baive dé xovpn cett. 
IV. 182 76 mapa CB, ide mapa A, noe mapa K : dn 8é rapa cett. 
be 
Perhaps the ancestor had 75 7rapa: but he may have given 7ée, as does 4, 
and Rhosus may have corrected this in C. 


IV. 319 adda Aaidn ABCK: adda cal Hiry G, adda Ta Aaidy (AEG E, 
gain II) cett. 


VI. 7 ABCK omit, cett. have. 
An error due to homoeographon with 1. 8. 
VI. 118 rapOevxai éripOéyEac8e ABCK : trapOevxat rai éripO- cett. 


(ili.) STAIN. 
I. 30 péyav rhyvy ABCK : péyav woos rihxvv cett. 


| This rare adverb (previously only in Homer, and there only thrice) can 
hardly have been conjectured by cett. 


(iv.) WILFUL OMISSION (?). 
IV. 326 amoAXov cal hv ABCK : amoddov Te Kal iv cett. 
VI. 66 yarerrov Kal dyptov ABCK : yaderov te kal ayptov cett. 
Perhaps these omissions are deliberate, and arose from an ancestor’s 
copyist’s false view that «ai could be metrically long before a vowel. 


M. T. SMILEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. ‘ 
(To be continued.) 


ARISTOTELICA. 


I. Eth. Nec. Wl. c2,'$.16. 

IN spite of what Bernays and others have done to clear up this chapter, 
many perplexities remain. To some of these I propose later to return, but 
here I confine myself to one. Among the possible circumstances of an act, 
ignorance of which is excusable and may excuse, is enumerated 70 od évexa, 
Nothing but desperation could have led the commentators to suggest that 
here 70 od évexa means the actual effect or result of the act (Stewart, Burnet). 
It may be sufficient to quote the notes ad loc. of these two scholars: 

1. Stewart: ‘ The od évexa here is not, as usual, the intention of the doer, 
for he cannot be ignorant of what he intends to do; but the outcome or result of 
what he actually does, which is the opposite of the intention.’ 

2. Burnet: ‘The phrase évexd rivos does not mean that the agent may be 
ignorant of the right end—that would be » év 7 mpoatpéoe: dryvota—but merely 
that from ignorance he performs an act which leads to a different result from 
the one intended.’ 

I cannot myself believe that here or elsewhere 76 od @vexa can mean 
anything but the intended effect or result. (The unusual and even eccentric 
Greek of the parallel passage in the Eud. Eth. gives us no assistance.) It 
seems to me that the usual sense may here be preserved, and the difficulty 
relieved or rather removed, if we note a point which has hitherto, I think, 
escaped notice or comment. The three last ‘ circumstances’ here mentioned, 
Tivt, évexa Tivos and més, are not exactly co-ordinate with the others; they are 
relevant only éviore. What I suggest is that they all refer to possible 
technical errors, e.g. to ‘circumstances’ which only experts were bound to 
know. The circumstances are (a) the instrument, (0) the purpose for which in 
the art it was used, (c) the manner of its use. For an amateur to be ignorant 
of any of these might fairly be regarded as innocent or unblameable. The 
experts here are the /arpés and the srasdorpi ns. 


II. Eth. Nic. Ill. c. i. § 17. 


I wish to contend that the words obelized by Bywater are right as they 
stand, or at least require no very substantial correction. 

In the first place, the expansion of the singular tis by the plural XéyorrTes 
has an exact parallel in Bk. V. v. § 13, where the passage has been also 
obelized, unnecessarily, by Bywater. Vid. also Bonitz’s Index s.v. Numerus 
(where there is a wrong reference ; 379a 10, 11 should be 879). 
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In the second place, there are uses and constructions of éx7imrew which 
are not recognized in Liddell and Scott. In particular, with the accusative it 
sometimes means ‘to escape (the notice of).’ It is true that no other instance 
of this use is found in Aristotle, but the following passages from Alexander 
Aphrod. sufficiently establish it: (1) In Librum de Sensu, p. 147, 1. 18 twa dia 
omeKpoTnta éxrimtovTa THY alcOnow copmata (Latin version, excedentia senswm). 
Here Wendland (unnecessarily) ‘ts aicOjcews conjicio. (2) De Amma, 
éxriare: tiv alcOnow Sa cpixpotnta. Aspasius makes no bones about so using 
and taking it, and Heliodorus paraphrases it here 2) cvvopdvtas 0 Aéyovat. 

I suggest that here for dacw we should read ¢dow, taking it either as 
(a) ‘information’ in the technical or legal sense, or simply as (0) ‘ saying,’ 
‘word.’ On Burnet’s highly ingenious view I do not think avdrovs (subj.) 
would be possible. 

I take this opportunity to add two notes: 

1. éxrimtew with the genitive means ‘to fall outside of (e.g. a genus).’ 
Alex. Aph. De An. 169. 17 and Arist. Magna Moralia II. § vi. 1202a 3. This 
meaning is not recorded in Bz. Index or in L. and S. 

2. Another sense of it not recorded in L. and S. is ‘to issue forth (of 
rays)’ Alex. Aph. De An. 127, 20. 

3. amdppnta in this connection’appears to me to mean, not ‘not to be 
spoken about,’ but ‘ not to be named (by their sacred or ¢abu names).’ It does 
not seem as if in fact there was strong objection felt by the Greeks to speaking 
about what happened in the Mysteries, if the terms used were general. But 
this is too large a question to deal with here. 


III. Eth. Nic. IV. c. iii. § 15. 


This, like the preceding, is a well-known crux. The suggestion I would 
put forward is, I believe, a novel one. 

The proud man—so for brevity, with Burnet, to call him—has just been 
said to be characterized by 70 év éxdotn dpetH péya, and the passage in question 
ends with the words @ ye ovdév péya. These last words cannot, of course, 
mean that nothing at all is ~éya to him or in his eyes, but that in some specified 
region that is so. He is interested in nothing but the greatest prizes in active 
life ; where the prizes are small he is indifferent or contemptuous (vid. infra, 
§ 17). For them he would not even be tempted to do what is aicxypov. Hence, 
it is here said, it would be incompatible with his character (his ‘ pride’ or 
rightful self-esteem) devyerv mapaceicayts vd’ adiceiv. Now, if there is any 
argument at all in the passage, both of the actions must be (a) aicypa and 
(b) done, when they are done, from a special motive, viz. that of securing 
results of little serious value in the eyes of serious persons, sources of tempta- 
tion to those who are not peyaddwvyxor, but not attractive to the peyadopuyos. 
But it could scarcely be said that To aévxeZy, in the sense of ‘ doing injustice,’ 
is always or even generally actuated by such motives, and it is still more 
difficult to take this view if ovSé means ‘no, nor.’ We should, therefore, 
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naturally expect the instances of the atoypa here in question to be those the 
tempting rewards of which were tiwal mapa tov tuxdvt@v, and which 
themselves were él puxpots. And when we look for the field which would 
naturally suggest itself as that where dper7 wins at most for its @@)ov a trivial 
Tur Our minds are led to that of games or sports. 

This, then, is the principle of my suggested interpretation. After it had 
occurred to me, I lit upon a passage in the tract wep! aper@v cal kaxiov (V.§ 6: 
1250b 34), which seems to show that I was upon the right track: peyadowv- 
xias 5é.. . TO uy Oavudfew . . . Tas vikas Tas evaywvious. 

Let us see whether the language of our present passage admits of the 
offered interpretation. I venture to think that it will be found to confirm it. 

1. In other passages, to which reference will be made below, wrapaceiew 
is conjoined with ety, and signifies a means by which it was thought that 
speed in running could be increased. gevyecv, no doubt, usually means ‘ to run 
away from an enemy,’ but it also means ‘ to get ahead of a rival (in a race),’ or 
rather (present) ‘to try to get ahead of.’ I quote, what is for our present pur- 
pose a very interesting instance of its use in this sense, Dialexeis 2 (7) kal Tas 
pev TroArcpios hevyev, T@S dé ev oTAdiw avTaywVicTas Kadov. Observe that here 
it is given as an instance of xadoy 71. But any cadov may be én’ aioypd, i.e. 
its choiceworthiness may be qualified by some circumstance or condition. 
Does, then, mapaceicayts signify something so qualifying it ? 

2. There are only two other passages in the Corpus Aristotelicum where 
the word tapaceiew occurs (De Incessu, c. iii. 705a 17 and Prob. V. c. viii. 
881b 6). In both it is something done in track athletics. The two passages 
support and supplement one another. The full phrase in the one is wapaceiew 
Tas yetpas, in the other trapacetew mpos Tas yetpas. In both it isa device by 
which a runner increases his speed, and in both it is compared as regards its 
effect with the use of dArHpes to increase the length of a jump. The 
explanation given shows precisely what vrapaceiew was. It was not, as is 
commonly supposed, a mere swinging of the arms along the flanks; it was an 
extension (dvdtaovs) of them, a flinging or jerking of them backwards, in which 
the wrists and hands played the part of the adArfpes in jumping, or, as is also 
suggested, the part of weights or missiles. The attempted explanation of the 
real or supposed effect may be, for all I know, physiologically or mechanically 
absurd, but the nature of the movement meant is clear enough. I have no 
idea whether it would or would not in fact quicken the runner’s pace, but 
evidently the Greeks believed that it would and did. 

Here too, then, it may mean the device (may we say ‘dodge’ ?) by which 
a runner ‘tried to get ahead’ in a foot-race. It is true that it is not said that 
it was aioypov, but the coupling of it with the use of arfpes in order to make 
a record rather suggests that it was, at least, not fully ‘sportsmanlike.’ What 
I take the passage to say is that the peyaddwuyos would disdain to win a 
victory and a prize by such means; he would not care enough for the rz, he 
would be ‘ too proud’ to stoop to such a device. 
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3. The addition of ov8’ aduvcetv seems to me to clinch the interpretation. 
What does déuetv here mean? The word does not necessarily mean ‘to do 
injustice’; in fact, Aristotle himself tells us that it also meant ‘to take an 
advantage’ (with the connotation of ‘ unfairness’). Thus it would naturally 
signify ‘to play foul.’ But we can, I think, determine a more precise meaning 
of it in regard to racing. In the Clouds of Aristophanes, 1. 25, the dreaming 
Phidippides calls out to a competitor, 


/ lal a 
Pirwv, aduiceis+ EXavve TOV cavTod Spopov. 


The race is here a chariot-race, but the principle is the same. Clearly here 
adiuxets = Teovextets, or, more precisely, droGeis (Knights, 1. 1161), i.e. you are 
encroaching on my part of the course, or ‘ cutting in.’ 

4. In view of the (suspected) passage in Theophr. Charact. III. 6 (which is, 
practically speaking, the only other relevant passage where mapaceiewy is used), 
I had formerly thought that zapacete meant ‘to elbow off,’ but I now much 
prefer the meaning suggested above. 

My interpretation, therefore, is that the whole passage in the Ethics means 
that the proud man would never succumb to the temptation of winning a race 
by using an artificial and doubtfully fair device to increase his speed, still less 
by ‘ fouling’ a rival, because he would not value a victory in sport high enough 
to buy it at that price, and therefore would disdain for the sake of such a prize 
to stain his honour or lower his self-esteem. 


IV. Mera Aoyou and cata doyor in Aristotle’s Ethics. 


I attempt here to clear up a doctrine of Aristotle’s, regarded by him as 
central to his whole ethical theory, which I believe to be gravely misrepre- 
sented by many serious students of his works and, as far as I am aware, not 
correctly represented by any. What is implied in the contrast between his 
view that ‘moral virtue’ is peta Tod dpA0d Aoyou or peta Aoyou, and the view 
which he rejects that it is kata Tov opAov Aoyov? Nothing turns on the mean- 
ing we give here to Adyos or opAds Aoyos, i.e. whether it mean ‘right reason’ 
or, as I believe, ‘a correct rule or maxim of conduct.’ The question is, what 
are the relations between 70:«1) apetn and (0 d6p00s) Noyos signified respectively 
by the prepositions card and peta? 

Now the most common view is (A) that the first means ‘in [unconscious] 
accordance with,’ and the second ‘in consciousness of, or conscious agreement 
with.’ This is the view of the paraphrast. Professor Stewart, Vol. II. p. 111, 
regards the importation of consciousness as ‘ unfortunate,’ and formulates his 
own view (B) thus: ‘ We shall avoid confusion if we take peta Aoyou to mark 
an inward principle (whether its inwardness appears as self-consciousness or 
merely as the organic coy of the physical individual) and xara ddyov an 
external rule.’ 

It is not quite clear that the paraphrast means to lay much stress on 
consciousness; if he does, he acknowledges two contrasts and blurs them 
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together («al érepod xivodvtos> Grav adtos eidas mpdtry). In any case it is 
obvious that pera (and a fortiort its equivalent ovx avev) cannot mean ‘in 
consciousness of.’ This is almost by itself enough to dispose of (A). 

According to (B) the contrast is between a relation to a Ndyos internal, and 
a Adyos (or the same Aoyos) external, to the agent who has the apery. I suppose 
that xara is then taken to mean ‘ outward conformity,’ and pera ‘ participation ’ 
or ‘intussusception,’ and doubtless each proposition can severally express their 
meanings. But neither does, card necessarily mean that what follows it is 
‘outside’ what precedes it (for if a man spells correctly cata Thy ypayparixny, 
the grammatical knowledge is, or may be, his own), nor does pera necessarily 
signify that what follows is ‘inside’ what precedes it (if a man prospers peta 
Qeod, it is not implied that God is immanent in him); thus the opposition of 
the prepositions would not express the contrast supposed to be meant. 

But surely the fatal objection to both (A) and (B) is that the card Xévov 
view is by Aristotle attributed to Socrates, who could scarcely be accused of 
maintaining that what is required to constitute moral goodness is either 
(A) unconscious conformity to a Xoyos of which the virtuous man was unaware, 
or (B) conformity to an external Xoyos not taken unto himself or appropriated. 
Nor does Aristotle here or elsewhere so accuse him. On the contrary, his 
charge is that Socrates so exaggerated the closeness of the connexion between 
apetn and [6 6p0ds] Adyos as in effect and almost in words to identify the one 
with the other. It is just from this exaggeration and identification that 
Aristotle dissociates himself. To put it otherwise, Socrates, according to 
Aristotle, regarded 7) cata tov dpOov Aoyov e&is, apetn, and émictHun as all 
co-extensive or commensurate terms (and consequently recognized no difference 
between 76ccai and other human dpertai, and none between ¢gpovnois and 
émvotnun), while Aristotle insists that co-extension is not correct. Mr. Green- 
wood, Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Book VI., mistranslates VI. c. xiii. § 5 
‘for moral excellence is a quality which is not only in accordance with, but in 
conjunction with, right reason,’ i.e. he takes werd as including what «ard means 
and something further. But the Greek must mean ‘for not only that és 
which is cata Tov dpOov Aoyov is apetH, but [also] that which is wera rod dpH0d 
Aoyou,’ i.e. werd Means not more but less than «ard. It is true that Aristotle 
means to go beyond Socrates, that is, further in the direction of exactness, but 
he does so precisely by not going so far in the way of asserting co-extension or 
identity. 

Now pera clearly means ‘ with the help or co-operation of,’ i.e. it expresses 
the view that 0 6865 Aoyos is only part-cause of 7@1x) apety, and this is con- 
firmed by the use of ov« dvev as its equivalent : 0 0p00s Aoyos is a condition but 
not the whole cause or source of 70x) dpety. So far is this on Aristotle’s view 
from being the case that 76x7) dpern can exist (though not «cupiws) without it: 
certainly it can exist even when the Adyos is external to the agent, and possibly 
even when he is wholly unaware of it. “O op@ds Xoyos is thus not even the 
positive or determinant («vpia) cause of 76x72 apern, still less its whole and 
sufficient cause. 
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That it was the latter was the view of Socrates, and this therefore is what 
we should expect xatd to mean. Nowin Aristotle this is a very frequent sense 
of xara with the accusative; in numberless instances it signifies ‘in the sense 
of’ or ‘in a usage co-extensive with.’ In fact we need not look further than 
the two preceding sentences. In particular it is used to denote the intimate 
connexion of cause and effect within the same being, if not det cal mavtaxod 
and so xa’ ddov, at least ws éml 7d modAv. When evdaipovia is said to be 
évépyeva nat’ apetyv what is clearly meant is that the dper7 in question is the 
adequate and sufficient, the sole or all but sole cause, of the happy activity. 
The preposition signifies a causal connexion of the most complete kind 
possible in the field of character and conduct. (Where Aristotle wishes to 
emphasize the externality of the operative cause to that which exhibits the 
effect on that in which the effect takes place he uses 6vd.) 

If this is correct, Aristotle, as between himself and Socrates, raises no 
question as to the presence of the Adyos in or to the virtuous agent; the 
difference lies wholly in respect of the degree in which the Adyos, wherever 
found, and whether known or not, constitutes the apern. Socrates, according to 
him, acknowledged no difference in the relation of Oewpytixai and mpaxtexal 
apetat to Aoyos or Adyor—both were wholly due to Adyos, were, as indeed 
Socrates said, éwriorjua:, and so Adyo. Aristotle accepted this, or at any rate 
here does not reject it, of Oewpntixai aperai, but denied it not only of 7@cxal 
apetai, but of all mpaxtixal aperai, even when they were dvavontixai; even 
ppovycis is weTa Aoyou, i.e. requires also as its condition 7Occy) apetn. Yet he 
admits (cap. V. § 8) that here wera says too little; the required addition is found 
in cap. V. We might express this view by saying that the «ara-connexion 
between é&s and Adyos is appropriate only in the case of the purely theoretic 
aperat, just right in the case of ériotfuar, while in the case of voids and codia 
the intimate compenetration of é&s and Adyos requires an even stronger 
expression : relatively to them émiotnun is weTa NOyouv. 

His whole doctrine is this. So long as mind is concerned with the highest 
universals it has no need of Adyar, but employs incomplex dpa, as is also the 
case when it is concerned with the lowest universals; both it simply interests 
and ‘names,’ expressing each in a single incomplex word. As it works in the 
region between these extremes it uses and depends upon Adyou. At first the 
Aéxyos or Aoyou and the é£s are so interdependent that the one may be said to 
be the other, but gradually as we approach the contingent and variable singular 
(which is also 76 wrpaxrtov or, better, that among which all ta rpaxra lie) Noyou 
count for less and less in the constitution of the &&s, are less and less helpful, 
and in the lowest reaches may be external and unknown to o ed éywv: never- 
theless, even there the Xoyor cannot be absent, but are wv ov« avev. So long 
as the dpery remains ‘human,’ 6 Aoyos or TO Aoyor Exov plays some part in its 
constitution and existence. And here I may reintroduce the view, which above 
I set aside as irrelevant to this discussion, that what Aoyos means is ‘a general 
rule formulable in words, and communicable by teaching (dsday7)’: it is 
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opposed to a daous, and also to what can be impressed by drill or é@copos (i.e. 
to what is expressed either by a significant ‘name’ or by ‘a word of command’ 
—neither dv@pw7os or Tpiywvov nor avdpayabifov is a Aoyos). "OpOds Xoyos is 
not ‘right reason,’ but a rule which in a properly selected form of words 
correctly states the relation which in fact holds between the terms which it 
names; especially in ethics one which correctly states the normal or regular 
connexion between such and such a class of described acts or feelings and 
some end of action itself a means to the end or happiness. To know such 
rules is an important condition, but not the whole or even the most important 
determining cause of success in life or fitness to achieve it; that it was so was 
Socrates’ error. So at least Aristotle held and taught. But holding this he 
did not run to the opposite extreme, and maintain that in wpa&is knowledge of 
such rules did not matter; on the contrary, he held that there could not be too 
much of it, and that by its help character and conduct were raised to heights of 
efficacy and worth which without its aid were unattainable, and the Ethics is 
itself an endeavour to supply this aid to those who are otherwise fitted to 
receive and avail themselves of it. Aristotle’s underlying view of human 
character and conduct has not the rigorous and logical simplicity of that which 
he attributes to Socrates; it is a compromise and one not fully thought out—it 
exhibits character as'the result of the checks and balances of different forces 
without determining their several contributions, but it does not, like the view to 
which it is opposed, ignore or deny obvious facts. Perhaps this explains, or 
even excuses, the misrepresentations from which it has often suffered. The 
remedy lies in a renewed attempt to follow and reproduce what Aristotle says 
—an attempt to which this note is a modest contribution. 
J. A. SMITH. 
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THE ancient evidence about the Culex is collected by Miss Jackson in her 
article in the Classical Quarterly (Vol. V. Igtt, p. 163 sq.). There seems no 


_ reason to doubt that Lucan said ‘et quantum mihi restat ad Culicem!’; and, 


whatever Lucan meant by it, Statius turned it into a compliment for the poet 
by making Calliope predict the various works he would produce ‘ ante annos 
Culicis Maroniani’ (Siluae II. vii. 70). In the Neronian age, we may take it, 
it was not an obscure or conjectural matter, but one of common knowledge or 
belief, that a certain known poem, the Culex, was the work of Virgil. About 
the other opuscula there is no evidence as earlyasthat. The Aetna and Moretum 
are ascribed to him dubiously ; the Ciris, Divae, Epigrammata, Priapea, Cata- 
lepton are attributed to him with more confidence, but not so confidently as the 
Culex. It almost looks as if the belief in the Virgilian authorship spread from 
the Culex to certain other poems which were in some way or other connected 
with it. Here there is admittedly a great difficulty for those who are inclined 
to deny or to doubt that it is Virgil’s. Are not the facts most easily explained 
by supposing that it was Virgil’s? At all events it is in various ways improb- 
able that it was written, and produced as Virgil’s, at some time between Virgil’s 
death and the youth of Lucan. It is difficult to imagine who would have 
a motive for doing such a thing, or who could do it successfully. So it is 
incumbent upon the sceptic to produce some plausible view of what may have 
happened. 

When Virgil produced his earliest Pastorals he was about twenty-eight 
years of age. Whether it was recorded or not, there could be no doubt that he 
had been occupied with verse-writing in the preceding years; and if various 
poems and verses belonging to that time existed, without any formal super- 
scription or subscription that gave them clearly to anybody else, there would 
be a temptation to say, ‘This may well be Virgil’s,’ or, if they were found 
among his papers, ‘this may be his own.’ Here two conditions of the time 
have to be taken into account. One is revealed by the poems of Catullus. 
Verse-writing had become fashionable—the days were long past when it was 
left to Graect or semigraect like Andronicus and Ennius—and many of its 
votaries were young men. They laid claim to learning (much of it perhaps 
supplied by Parthenius), but they were not cloistered scholars or recluses, they 
were immersed in society and constantly meeting one another; they practised 
verse-writing in common, with a good deal of mutual admiration, sometimes, 
or mutual criticism and badinage. Wild birds perhaps they were, but they did 
not fly to the solitude of the woods for inspiration. 
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scribens uersiculos uterque nostrum 
ludebat numero modo hoc modo illoc, 
reddens mutua per iocum atque uinum. 


If what seemed a promising subject was suggested by Parthenius or Valerius 


Cato—a subject of the type of Smyrna, Dictynna, Scylla—it is not unlikely 


that two of them might take it up at the same time or even in conjunction. 


Cornelius Gallus was a member of the ‘syndicate’—it was not, of course, — 


so compact a group as the word ‘ syndicate’ implies, and there may have been 
more than one group—and Gallus was a very intimate friend of Virgil. Here 
three possibilities come into view about the Czris (if we think that there is 
enough evidence to put it at about 50 B.Cc.): 1. Skutsch’s view, that it was 
written by Gallus and that the rather numerous lines from it which reappear in 
the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid were put there by Virgil as a compliment to 
his friend. 2. Drachmann’s contention that no poet could transcribe so much 
from another and that therefore the Civis was written by Virgil. 3. There was 
some kind of co-operation, and Virgil reproduced these lines because they—not 
necessarily the whole poem—were his own. I still think that the third is 
rather the most likely of these suppositions. It is of course only a modification 
of Skutsch’s view. 

The other feature or condition of the time is the disturbance produced by 
civil war. What sort of book-trade went on in Rome in 49 and 48 B.c. and in 
the contiguous years? Cicero had a special advantage in the friendship of 
Atticus. In general there must have been a good deal of confusion and uncer- 
tainty. Besides, though they might have formally published their poems in 
normal times, some of the young poets were probably not much concerned 
about publication. Catullus no doubt had meant his lampoons on Caesar 
to have wide circulation ; but others were more concerned to win the applause 
of the brotherhood than to be handled by the plebecula or read in a thousand 
copies. Even Horace, of humbler birth and means than Gallus or Virgil, and 
concerned to make his way by becoming known for his verses, is by no means 
ambitious to be thumbed by the crowd. From such a time as 50-44 B.c. 
there might well come down to succeeding generations a number of poems 
of rather dubious authorship. They were not exactly ‘ published’; no great 
multiplication of them by professional librari had taken place. If Skutsch’s 
view is true, there may have been persons who vaguely knew or had been told 
that the Ciris was Gallus’; as there may have been persons who had heard the 
Lydia and Dirae attributed to Valerius Cato. And for all we know, it may 
have been mainly the absence of any other name that caused the Culex to 
be ascribed to Virgil.1. These are mere possibilities; they are suggested only 


1 Something is known about the publication of 
books at Rome, but one would like to know 


sent out. One would like to know—if the story 


more, Cicero had some control of his writings 
through Atticus and his agents, and he could get 
things altered even when many copies had been 


is true—bow in 26 or 25 B.c. Virgil could give 
Georg. IV. a new epilogue, of two or three 
hundred lines, which completely superseded the 
previous ending. 
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to avert, if possible, the objection ‘you are assuming something which cannot 
have happened.’ 

The evidence collected by Miss Jackson for the Virgilian authorship of the 
Culex appears to hold the field in this country. It has been accepted by Professor 
Conway and others. After reading it, I have myself felt almost convinced— 
almost, but not quite. Misgivings recurred. Of course, if it is conclusive, 
there is nothing more to be said, and to formulate reasons for doubt would be 
a waste of time. The reasons for doubt consist mainly in some curious features 
of the Culex, which perhaps have not had the attention they deserve; my 
argument will be that it is not very likely that Virgil, if he wrote the Culex, 
could in a few years have thrown off all those rather odd habits or tendencies 
so completely. But if that argument is to be stated, it is necessary first 
to explain why Miss Jackson’s case seems to me to fall short of certainty. 
I do not say that it falls far short of it; and I recognize the great care and 
skill with which the material has been collected and marshalled. 

I have spoken of the ‘Cantores’ (with exaggeration) as a ‘syndicate.’ 
If we take a broad view of them—thinking of the history of metre and diction 
in Roman poetry—it is not unreasonable to regard them as a sort of joint- 
stock company or co-operative factory for the invention and improvement 
of rhythmical cadences and subtleties of expression. The ‘output’ of the 
factory must have been very large, though little of their work has come down 
tous. And besides any syndicate or group there were free lances in the field, 
There was Cicero, and Matius’ translation of the Iliad, and Laevius, of whom 
Leo has given an interesting account in what is unfortunately the last chapter 
of his History of Roman Literature; there was also Lucretius.! If in 45 B.c. 
some ingenious person of the type of Valerius Cato had constructed a Gradus 
ad Parnassum, it would have included much of the diction which we find in 
the Culex and in Virgil. It is quite likely that under the heading ‘ Dawn,’ 
it would give ‘iam fugat astra dies,’ and for that reason the connection 
between ‘tenebras Aurora fugarat’ in the Culex and ‘stellis Aurora fugatis’ 
seems to me still more doubtful than Miss Jackson herself supposes it to be 
tor. p,-171). 

This illustration will suffice to show what is perhaps my chief ground for 
doubt about the evidence collected. Before surveying that evidence further, 
I think it desirable to try to state briefly what I take the process to have been 
by which a poetic diction was gradually produced ; for to be clear about that is 
a mecessary condition for weighing the diction of the Ciris and Culex. The 
process consisted mainly in three things—(1) the invention of poetic words or 
turns of phrase; (2) selection from such words and phrases when they had 
been produced ; (3) the rejection of what belonged to prose or had a distinctly 
prosaic ring or in some similar way struck a wrong note. As to (1), it is 

1 Lucretius made an enormous contribution to all of it could find a place in the finished and 
the possibilities of expression in verse. It was consistent poetic diction to which Virgil gave all 


subjected to a process of gradual sifting or dis- _ but final currency. 
crimination during the next thirty years. Not 
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a commonplace of literary history that down to the time of Lucretius literary 
Latin possessed a considerable degree of fertility in the formation of new 
words. Some of the words invented or admitted by Lucretius—such as 
Jrugiferentes or pennipotentum—were already somewhat archaic in themselves, 
and they were repelled by the Augustan Hexameter. Other words of this 
period, though picturesque enough and admissible in the finished Hexameter, 
failed to take root: e.g., Catullus’ fluentisono. What degree of fertility still 
existed in the Augustan age is a question with which we are not directly con- 
cerned, and the evidence is usually inadequate: eg., we can affirm that 
auricomus is not known before Virgil, but we cannot say confidently—with 
Ennius and so many other poets lost—that it was invented by him. Horace 
argues strenuously for some measure of freedom; but it was of course to 
be controlled by the severest artistic discrimination. I recall these few and 
more or less familiar facts merely to define a conception of the process with 
which we are concerned, a conception which it is important to have in mind in 
scrutinizing poems like the Ciris or Culex ; for they present every appear- 
ance of belonging to a period of transition, the last stage in the progress 
to Augustan maturity. The rejection of what was prosaic is also important 
for our purpose. Drachmann (in Hermes, Vol. VIII. p. 421) has made an 
instructive collection of prosaic words in the Ciris, including some words that 
are both archaic and prosaic: under the latter head come aevumnae = labores, 
sophia (Enn.), argutus in the sense of cunning (Ciris, 1. 58 and 1. 186) ; among 
the clearest examples of the prosaic are adsignant (1. 304), complures (54 
and 391), hoc pacto (498), vepentinus : perhibent with acc. and infinitive, prae- 
Augustan.! Any reader of Catullus 64 can recall similar things: quae quoniam 

. utpote . . . quae, quandoquidem, cum interea, fuit . . . praesto (137), and 
the Ciceronian or oratorical amplitude of ‘illa tempestate, ferox quo ex tem- 
pore Theseus,’ which Augustan poetry usually abbreviated to ‘ex quo.’ Con- 
nected with this vein of diction is the matter of diminutives, which abounded 
in colloquial and vulgar Latin. Augustan poetry rejected them, and when the 
pupil of Callimachus and Philetas wrote 


Cynthia prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis, 


he betrayed his affinity with the ‘ cantores’ of the preceding generation. In 


Catullus (131) 
frigidulos udo singultus ore cientem 


we may see the poet’s sympathy for his heroine, but it is more difficult to 
see why the lips of the Parcae should be aridula labella (316) : 


laneaque aridulis haerebant morsa labellis. 


1 The last three are not absolutely banished Eurydice. Drachmann omits to mention that 
from Augustan poetry. They occur once or _ there are two instances in Catullus’ Epyllion—he 
twice: perhibent with acc. and inf. Drachmann quotes only Enn, Pac. and the passage in the 
finds in Georgics IV. 506. It is perhaps signifi-  Georgics. 
cant that this is in the Efyllion of Orpheus and 
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Diminutives lost their diminutive force in popular speech, and this looks like 
a mere colloquialism. Augustan poetry rejected diminutives either for that 
reason, or because at the best (if they did retain their force) they implied some 
sort of sentimental, emotional, almost undignified attitude of the poet to his 
story. Even lyric poetry, in the hands of Horace, rejected them. There are 
diminutives both in the Civis and the Culex, but very few of them—which 
is what we should expect in any poems slightly later than Catullus, but earlier 
than the Georgics. In the Eclogwes—earlier than the Georgics, and a type 
of poetry that has affinities with comedy—Virgil admits one or two, munuscula, 
luteolus, fiscella.* 

From this digression I return to the evidence for the Virgilian authorship 
of the Culex. Can any of the coincidences be disallowed or invalidated, as 
being mere accidents? I do not say that they might not retain some force 
collectively, by their number, even if they were all ruled out one by one. 
But the first thing to do is to see whether any of them can be challenged. 
(I refer to the pages of Miss Jackson’s article.) 

First, there are cases where the impression of coincidence or resemblance 
is partly due to the place of a word in the line. There are words for which 
only one place in the line is possible, such as capellae (p. 165) ; there are others 
for which two places are possible, but one of the two is much less likely than 
the other, and involves a rarer cadence. Such words are reluctanti (p. 170, 
‘ veluctanti being in the same position in both lines’); dulcedine (ib.) ; harundine 
(p. 168); cacumina (p. 168). It is not very difficult to put these words in the 
other possible place: ‘ uulnera multa reluctanti,’ ‘ harundine carmen in aruis,’ 
‘superatque cacumina montis anheli’; but the trochaic caesura is not really 
common in Latin at all, and ‘uulnera multa reluctanti’ is a quite infrequent 
rhythm. A poet who was going to use harundo would be very likely to put 
after it at the end of the line some word for song, such as carmen or musam. 
One has only to glance at the Dirae to find other words for a pipe so placed: 
fistula carmen, carmen auena. Again, alias alio and altos alto are frequent and 
familiar phrases, which can occur only in two places in the line: the Culex 
shows one of these places, the Georgics the other (p. 171, the third line quoted 
with these two: ‘inter opima uirum leni fluit agmine Thybris’ has no close 
connection with anything except a line of Ennius, ‘leni fluit agmine flumen’ ; 
it was Ennius’ idea to apply agmen to the march of a river’s waters, and 
neither poet nor reader would recall lines where the word was used in its 
ordinary sense). Similarly, I doubt whether anything can be inferred from 
iam magis atque magis (p. 172), a very obvious phrase when any gradual change 
has to be described. In another case, on p. 173 (‘aduersas praeferre faces’ and 
‘ funereasque inferre faces’), Miss Jackson says: ‘ Note the corresponding posi- 
tion in the lines.’ This correspondence seems to me to weaken the argument, 


1 Munuscula for gifts to a child. In Catullus  priateness, It may be noted also that Eel. IV., . 
(103) the gifts are promised by Ariadne to the in which munuscula occurs, has unmistakable 
gods, and the diminutive has no obvious appro- reminiscences of Catullus. 
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as it does in the instance that immediately follows (Telamonius heros and 
Troius heros). 

I pass to various coincidences, which do not come under any one heading. 

(1) Three passages of some length, on the joys of country life, discussed 
by Skutsch. The passage of Lucretius was known to the other two writers, 
but that these two writers were one and the same is not a necessary or even a 
fairly obvious inference. The identification rests only on the coincidence ‘ si 
non Assyrio .. .’ and ‘alba neque Assyrio . . .’ which is certainly a striking 
coincidence. But ‘Assyrius’ would suggest itself readily enough. Catullus 
has ‘ fragrantem Assyrio uenit odore domum’ and the Ciris has ‘nec Libys 
Assyrio sternetur lectulus ostro.’ (Culex 71 ‘ uere nota dulci distincta coloribus 
arua’ is rather a reminiscence of Catullus than of Lucretius: ‘auraue distinctos 
educit uerna colores,’ 64, 90.) 

(2) Ludere and Thalia—here, I think, a case is made out for something 
more than an accidental coincidence between the Culex and Ecl. VI. The 
word ludere, however, is really very frequent for the composition of satires, 
pastorals, and other less serious forms of poetry. Lucilius used Judus of his 
satires and Catullus has the verb in a passage quoted above (‘ludebat numero,’ 
etc.). 

(3) Culex 134 ‘fatalia carmina quercus’ (p. 168) can hardly have any 
connection with ‘ motare cacumina quercus’ in Ecl. VI. On the other hand, 
it has, I suspect, some relation to ‘ habitae Grais oracula quercus’ (Georg. II. 16). 
Compared with that, it is a very harsh expression, and it is rather disquieting. 
The ghost of the post-Virgilian forger, which Miss Jackson and I alike suppose 
to have been laid, threatens to arise and haunt us again. 

(4) ‘ Vesper ab Oeta’—‘ processit Vesper Olympo.’ Both passages recall 
Catullus (62, 1-7). But Catullus does not have procedit, and the occurrence of 
it both in the Culex and the eclogue may be significant. 

On the whole I think that the coincidences taken collectively do establish 
some sort of relation between the Culex and this particular eclogue. Coinci- 
dences with other eclogues are more scattered and less convincing. On p. 169 
and p. 171 the phrase ‘propter aquae riuum’ comes into court: it should 
be mentioned that it belongs to Lucretius, and might be taken from him either 
by the same poet or by two different poets. The coincidence lies in its being 
followed by the word wiridi both in the Culex and in the eclogue. 


(5) Culex 93 iucundoque liget languentia corpora somno. 
Georg. IV. 252 tristi languebunt corpora morbo. 


The passage in the Georgics seems sufficiently accounted for by Lucretius ; 
it is the language of his description of the plague at Athens in which corpora 
and morbus of course occur again and again, and Janguere several times. But 
behind this question of coincidence lies a curious fact which Miss Jackson 
does not mention. Here, and in two other passages of the Culex, corpora 
means corpus. It is one of the things which I have put in my list of idio- 
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syncrasies of the author of the Culex—things which I propose to come to later, 
but this one may be dealt with here. The passages in the Culex are 92, 206 
and 368. All of them are quite free from ambiguity. The body of one man is 
meant. It is a conspicuous example, one might almost say a harsh example, 
of a ‘ poetic plural.’ The history of the usage can now be gathered from the 
Thesaurus. The instances are: 


Doubtful : 
Enn. Sc. 131 (‘ Merope. cruenta conuestire corpora’). 
Varro, mepi Aipécewr, fr. 401 (probable, but not certain). 
Hor. Ep. V. 36 (‘ suspensa mento corpora ’—this may be ruled out: it 
is almost certainly not an example). 
Certain : 
Cic. Avatea gi and 103. 
Sulpicia (Tib.) 3. 17. 2. 
Ovid—several passages, e.g. Fasti II. 596. 


In spite of its obvious metrical convenience (and the Aenezd for at least half its 
length is a story of warfare), this usage is entirely absent from the authentic works 
of Virgil. Of course it is possible that he took a dislike to it, after using 
it in the Culex. But Virgil is by no means reserved or sparing in his use 
of such plurals. He avoided ‘body,’ but was ready to pluralize ‘soul’ 
(‘ animaeque umbraeque paternae’). 

(6) (Top of p. 171): 


Culex 231 feror auia carpens 


(‘carpens!’ But this belongs to a general charge of fatuity or helplessness 
in expression which seems to me to lie against the author of the Culex and 


which I postpone) ie 
auia Cimmerios inter distantia lucos. 


‘We have an assonance similar to that in Georg. II. 238’: 
auia tum resonant auibus uirgulta canoris. 


Is there any real resemblance between these two passages? The first is hardly 
an ‘assonance’: it is an ordinary device of rhetoric, ‘ epanaphora’ (useful to a 
poet who cannot think of anything very effective to say next). The Virgilian 
passage is a very curious assonance. It is mentioned as a special verbal effect 
in the treatise Ad Herennium IV. § 29: ‘hunc auium dulcedo ducit ad auium.’ 
Probably Virgil was unaware of it when he wrote the line. It is unlikely that 
he never noticed it at all; but the Romans were not acutely sensitive to such 
effects or strongly repelled by them. So we are left with what is by no means 
a surprising fact, that a word used by Lucretius occurs both in the Culex and 
the Georgics. It is a substantive in the one, an adjective in the other. 


(7) Culex 222 sanguineique micant ardorem luminis orbes. 
Aen. X. 396 semianimesque micant digiti ferrumque retractant. 
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‘ Both clearly a recollection of Ennius’ “‘semianimesque micant oculi”’ (p. 173). 


The case is incomplete, unless it is added that Varro Atacinus also reproduced — 


Ennius’ line—so Servius says. Is Varro to be regarded as a competitor for 


the distinction of writing the Culex ? 
(8) Lines with ‘ pagina’ as the penultimate word (p. 168) : 


Culex 26 sancte puer, tibi namque canit non pagina bellum. 
Ecl. V1. 12 quam sibi quae Vari praescripsit pagina nomen. 


Here it should be added that pagina is the penultimate word in a line of the 


Ciris, 1. 41: ; , 
nostra tuum senibus loqueretur pagina saeclis. 


I have spoken above of the somewhat inartistic habit that certain poets have of © 
talking at the outset about their ‘pagina’ or ‘chartae’ or ‘uolumen.’ It — 


is shared by the third-rate poet, who eulogizes Messala, but he does not happen 
to use the word ‘ pagina ’—he has ‘ charta’ three or four times in his verses 
(‘chartis,’ Culex 24, Ciris 39). The line in the Eclogue is Virgil’s only con- 
cession to this tendency. I can imagine the author of the Culex writing the 
Panegyric on Messala some ten years later (say 35 B.C.), when Virgil’s poems 
had taught him something about the regulation of cadences, and when he had 
outgrown the kind of nebulous fumbling round an ill-conceived meaning which 
is his chief characteristic in the Culex. 

I do not know whether these sceptical observations, general or particular, 
will shake the faith of anybody who has been convinced by Miss Jackson. 
Quite possibly not. They are made partly because they help to illustrate the 
progress of poetry at Rome, and partly also because they seemed a necessary 


prelude to my scrutiny of the Culex. I propose to argue that an author could © 


not easily or quickly shake off the qualities or defects discoverable in that 
poem. And the argument would be strengthened if a conclusion arrived at by 
the late Professor Robinson Ellis were accepted. In an article which has 
received less attention than it deserved—in the Classical Review for 1896 
(Vol. X. p. 177 sq.)—he contended that the scene of the Culex was laid in 
Epirus, at no great distance from Apollonia. If so, and if ‘sancte puer’ and 


Octaui uenerande’ mean the young Octavius who was one day to be Augustus, — 


—and the two contentions support each other—the poem would not be written 
until the time when Octavius did go there. This was in the autumn of 45 B.c., 
after he had returned from Spain. He spent the winter 45-44 B.c. at Apol- 
lonia. But this time is separated by no great interval—two or three years— 
from the composition of the earliest Eclogues. 

Ellis’ case is presented with his usual learning and ingenuity, and it seems 
to me to have a high degree of probability. However, I do not propose to 
take it as proven. I propose to argue that even if a longer interval could be 
allowed it would be difficult to believe that the author of the Culex was also 
the author of the Eclogwes. Of course it is impossible to trove that Virgil did 
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not write the Culex. Skutsch summarized his view of the Culex in these 
words (Aus Vergils Frihzett, p. 135): ‘ The Culex comes beyond doubt from the 
years when Octavian was a youth and was still called Octavius. That Virgil 
was the author cannot be proved; the testimony of antiquity is not sufficient 
evidence. On the other hand, the collection of its poetic weaknesses and 
faults of diction does not amount to a proof of the opposite.’ The only modi- 
fication in this which I propose to make is to say at the end ‘does not 
amount to a proof of the opposite, though it does make it somewhat unlikely 
that Virgil was the author.’ 

The use of ‘ corpora’ for ‘ corpus,’ which I have discussed above, isa quite 
definite thing. It does not in itself come to much. But it is a perceptible im- 
probability that a poet who had freely used it—we might almost say, who had 
a habit of using it—would totally discard a thing which cannot have been 
obviously harsh to a Roman, since it is admitted both by Cicero and by Ovid. 

Another feature of the writer’s diction, one which almost amounts to an 
obsession, is a liking for the word ‘ decus.’ It occurs in ten passages (or in eleven, 
if we count both 265 and 266). Here I am not sure that there 7s much of an 
inference against the poet’s being Virgil. A young poet might become aware 
of such a tendency in himself, and set himself to correct it, to use ‘ decus’ more 
sparingly. Virgil has the word now and again. One of the passages is not in 
Miss Jackson’s collection, though it bears a closer resemblance to a passage in 
the Culex than many which she has quoted. In Aen. VIII. Virgil has 


decus addite diuis, 
and in the Culex (137) we read: 
magnum Argoae naui decus addita pinus.! 


‘This is a quite notable coincidence, and I should be shaken by it myself, but 
for my belief in the amplitude of what I have called the output of the factory 
or the poets’ stock-in-trade. If all the lost poems of the time had been pre- 
served, I doubt whether we should have had only two examples of the phrase. 
There is another fact about ‘decus’ which I present to Miss Jackson, as 
strengthening her case. The Culex and the Eclogues furnish each an example 
of what is a rare kind of genitive with ‘decus’: Culex 15, ‘decus Asteriae’ 
(=‘ Delos’): Ecl. 1V. 11, ‘decus hoc aeui’ (=‘ hoc tam decorum aeuum’). The 
Thesaurus shows that this genitive is very infrequent. Stat. Theb. VI. 193 
‘sceptri decus’ is an example of it. The other genitive—‘sceptrum, regis 
decus’ or ‘regiae dextrae decus ’—is found in scores or hundreds of examples. 
Admitting that ‘decus’ has not proved a very serviceable weapon for my 
purpose, I pass on to another idiosyncrasy of the author of the Culex, which I 
have mentioned before. He tends to have a marked pause, or to begin a 
new sentence very late in the verse, after the fourth foot, in the fifth foot, and, 
what is the main point, even at the end of the fifth foot: e.g. 342, 349, 352 
(after the fourth foot), 316, 325 (in the fifth), 219, 287 (after the fifth). It is 


1 V.1. ‘edita.’ But even if ‘edita’ is right, resemblance remains. 
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not the mere fact of the pause at these places, but the loose and awkward way 
in which the effect is admitted and recurs. Virgil has a pause before v—“ not 
very unfrequently, but the break after the fifth foot is very rare. Aen. II. 458: 


euado ad summi fastigia culminis, unde 
tela manu miseri iactabant inrita Teucri. 


But the whole manner of it in the Culex is un-Virgilian, and, as far as I can 
judge, it would take a writer some time to unlearn such a habit. After the 
lapse of some years, I can easily imagine the author of the Culex producing the 
Panegyricus ad Messalam ;1 I find it much more difficult to think of him as 
arriving at the poetic art shown in the Eclogues. I find the same tendency to 
a very late pause in the Aetna—e.g. 1. 591. The whole passage where this 
example occurs recalls the Culex rather vividly (590-596), in other ways also. 
But I do not propose to draw any inference. 

Discussion of the Culex may easily run to interminable length, and a 
survey of its infelicities in detail would make a large volume. That it is a poor 
production and unworthy of Virgil is agreed. But vague condemnation of 
it does not help. Its weakness or infelicity is of a sort that can be defined, and 
the more one tries to define it, I think, the less it looks like Virgil. It seems 
to me to consist in a kind of helplessness or lack of judgment (1) in language 
and subsidiary thought, in Aéfs and dsdvora ; (2) in topics or the handling of 
materials, the cvotacis Tov Tpaypdtwv—it is eminently acvetarov. Of the 
first of these, one or two illustrations must suffice. I take, almost at random, 
the s¢ non clause in the passage on the joys of a shepherd’s life: 62 sq.: 


si non Assyrio fuerint (feruent, conj. Ellis) bis lauta colore 
Attalicis opibus data uellera, si nitor auri 

sub laqueare domus animum non angit auarum 
picturaeque decus, lapidum nec fulgor in ulla 

cognitus utilitate manet— 


‘data uellera’ appears to mean that the dyed stuffs are ‘given’ by their 
producer to purchasers who are as wealthy as the kings of Pergamum 2—a very 
obscure and faulty expression; ‘if there is no glitter of gold under panelled 
roof to distress the covetous mind’ (make it anxious, for fear of loss ?)— 
the argument is not clear, for ‘si non’ should introduce things which are in some 
way pleasant or desirable; ‘though the gleam of gems maintains no claim 
to any known usefulness, does not continue to be recognized for any usefulness ’ 
—the argument is again nebulous and the expression cumbrous. In this 


1 Observe in the Panegyricus ‘decus’ twice 
(32, 49), and a new clause beginning with the 
sixth foot inl, 181. But I lay no stress on these 
points. The author’s talk about ‘ charta, chartae’ 
has been noticed already, and the frequency of 
lines ending in -vu (‘ déna’), 

2 This is Leo’s interpretation. Perhaps it is 
wrong. With a rather slighter effort one can 


understand the words as meaning ‘assigned,’ that 
is, allocated by fate or by the nature of things, 
‘to wealth,’ or very wealthy owners. But the 
fact that two interpretations are possible helps to 
enforce the point; it shows the author as 
curiously indecisive or irresolute in his use of 
language. 
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passage ‘manet’ is perhaps uncertain, and the text generally of the Culex is 
very defective. It is undoubtedly difficult to compare the author’s style 
and diction with Virgil’s. But in spite of this obscuration his manner can be 
seen, and my contention is that it shows on a smaller scale the same kind of 


ineptitude or deficiency as we shall find in his handling of his subject, a thing 


which is not obscured by small defects of text. The author stands convicted 
of frequent inefficiency and obscurity, of a lack of control over the vehicle 
of expression that he is using. Among Greek poets, Aratus often shows the 
same kind of weakness or defect, saying very badly what he has to say or 


making only some kind of awkward approximation to it. But Aratus is dealing 


with what is often highly technical, and in an old literary language remote 
from living speech. Catullus, and the Lydia and the Dirae, are quite lucid. 
The author of the Ciris, it may be said, falls into similar obscurity at the 
beginning of his poem. But, so far as that obscurity is not due to defects of 
text, it comes of his trying to put into hexameters what would be in place as a 
prose introduction or diropuvnpa on a critical topic—the various versions of 
the story of Scylla and the interpretations put upon them. The author of the 
Culex gets befogged over far simpler topics than that. 

If any reader of the Culex disagrees with this estimate, I rather doubt 
whether further criticism of particular phrases or passages would convert him. 
So I pass on to the author’s treatment of his subject, his ocvotaow tev 
mpaypatev or the way in which he handles his plot and his materials. Here I 
find the same kind of lack of judgment on a larger scale. The poet gives 
us passages which are so much out of proportion and so ill-related to his 
vmoeots Or mise-en-scéne, that it is not surprising that critics have seen in them 
portions of some other poem, supposing that the Culex which has come down 
to us was clumsily put together out of two separate poems. But theories of 
this kind are now rather discredited; ‘contaminatio’ is a perfectly intelligible 
thing in dramatic production, but it has no intrinsic probability here. The in- 
felicities of the Culex all have a family resemblance, and the worst of them 
result from an infelicitous i7dfecrs. The attempt to make the ghost of a gnat 
describe the world of the dead could hardly have a happy issue. The heroes 
and heroines could not narrate, to it, their various adventures, as they do to 
Odysseus in the Odyssey. So the gnat must relate them, and the result is that 
we have passages from epics, unassimilated to their surroundings, or a 
summary in verse of the contents of an epic. The first of the longer epic pas- 
sages is the story of Orpheus. Later we have the story of the wreck of the 
Greek fleet. Between them there is introduced even more clumsily a passage 
about Ulysses. The picturesque adventures of that hero were rather a snare 
for the Roman poet, who was attracted also, in a different way, by the poem 
of Aratus. The former could not easily be made quite uninteresting by any 
treatment, the latter could not easily be made more uninteresting than it was 
to begin with. Messala’s eulogist drags in by the ears a passage of some 
length on Ulysses (52-81). It is lamely introduced and lamely dismissed, and 

Cc 
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at the best could be nothing but an absurd excrescence. Propertius did not 
escape entirely the temptation to dilate upon Ulysses or versify his adventures 
(III. xii., towards the end). So, too, the author of the Culex (329 sq.) : 


rursusque tremescit 
iam Ciconas iamque horret atrox Laestrygone (s) . . .} 
illum Scylla rapax, canibus succincta Molossis, 
Aetnaeusque Cyclops, illum Zanclaea Charybdis 
pallentesque lacus et squalida Tartara terrent. 


The absurdity of the passage culminates in the last line. The author has 
either forgotten altogether that a ghost is speaking of the ghost of Ulysses— 
has forgotten his own grotesque bmoJeous—or he is so helpless a versificator 


as to be unable to write something like this, which any well-trained schoolboy ~ 


could devise : 


uiserat et uiuus quos nunc habet umbra recessus 
Tartareos: 


Here, as throughout, he shows a lack of oixovopia, of the ars dispensandi, the | 
art of using his resources with any degree of balance or proportion or discre- — 


tion, In this, as in other respects, he has the very faults which Virgil, 
pre-eminently, taught Roman poets to avoid. 

The Culex, then, I regard as a specimen of a third-rate or fourth-rate vein 
of writing in hexameters, which is seen again in the Panegyricus in Messalam— 
that the author of the Culex wrote this some ten years later is a possibility, not 
a thing which can be affirmed. I see nothing incredible or very improbable in 
its coming to be ascribed to Virgil. The earliest and most reasonable Life of 
Virgil—Donatus following Suetonius—mentions that the Thyestes had been 
called Virgil’s, though Varius produced it in his own name, and proceeds: 
‘but the Bucolica are unquestionably Virgil’s ‘ praesertim cum ipse poeta, tam- 
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quam hoc metuens, principium huius operis et in alio carmine suum esse testatus — 


sit dicendo’ (End of Georg. IV.) : 


carmina qui lusi pastorum audaxque iuuenta, 
Tityre, te patulae cecini sub tegmine fagi. 


If Virgil wrote? the four lines which are said to have come at the beginning 


of the Aeneid, ‘ille ego qui quondam . . . at nunc horrentia Martis,’ he was © 


am inclined to think that Virgil did write the 
lines, and that Varius thought them so undesir- 
able that he felt justified, for once, in departing 


1 If it is permissible to add one more to the 
many conjectures on this passage, I think the 
author perhaps wrote ‘atrox Laestrygonas 
agmen ’ (words arranged as in ‘ clarum Tyndari- 
dae sidus’—more than once in the Culex the 
neuter word ‘decus’ is put in apposition to a 
personal name, 1. 18 and 1. 265, and in 1. 360 


struck them out. They offended against what 
Quintilian calls the Homeric lex prooemiorum 
(X. c. 1. 48): they were too glaring an obtrusion 


from the strict limits of his commission, and — 


‘decus’ must go either with ‘Roma’ or in the 
acc, with ‘omnes quos’). 

2 The question is not important for my argu- 
ment, and it cannot be discussed very briefly, I 


of the poet’s personality to be tolerated in @ : 


heroic ‘epos.’ Ennius had been misled by Calli- 
machus into committing the offence in his 
Pythagorean somnium, 
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again doing what he did at the end of the Georgics, signalizing two previous 
_ works as his own, ‘tamquam hoc metuens.’ The fear, if Virgil entertained 
it, was not unfounded. The thing happened even to Horace, who, when he 
began his literary career, was probably much more isolated than Virgil, and 
not involved in any sort of poetic brotherhood. Suetonius says: ‘ uenerunt in 
manus meas et elegi sub eius titulo, et epistula prosa oratione, quasi com- 
mendantis se Maecenati: sed utraque falsa puto: nam elegi uulgares, epistula 
etiam obscura, quo uitio minime tenebatur.’ It is of course possible that 
Horace in his early days passed through a phase of elegy-writing. What we 
know for certain is that he deprecated that morbid or sentimental vein, as he 
thought it, in his friends Valgius (Odes II. ix.) and the Albius—probably 
Tibullus—of Odes I. xxxiii. The possibility that Horace wrote elegies is the 
same sort of ‘possibility as that Virgil wrote the Culex. I do not say that it is 
a possibility or probability of the same grade. In the scale of evidence, there 
is a great difference between the statement of Suetonius that he had seen 
elegies which he regarded as spurious, and a consistent tradition, traceable as 
far back as the Neronian age, which attributes the Culex to Virgil. How 
would that tradition arise? When was the Culex published, or when did it 
begin to be known in learned and literary circles at Rome? There is hardly 
anything that can be called evidence, but there is a faint kind of probability. 
I believe that it came to be known under Tiberius. 

If we may trust what is related about the publication of the Aenecd, and 
there is no obvious reason for disbelieving it, it is not likely that anything else 
would be published as Virgil’s for a long time. Augustus had to intervene 
to release Varius and Tucca, as far as the Aeneid was concerned, from the 
legal obligation to carry out Virgil’s will. The most definite accounts we'have 
of the will (Suetonius and Probus) represent it as forbidding them to publish 
anything that Virgil himself had not published. It is unlikely that anything 
would be allowed to appear while Varius and Tucca were still in life, or while 
Augustus was still living. But Virgil’s writings were a subject of widespread 
interest and constant discussion, and there would be a demand for any further 
work of his that could possibly be recovered. When was this demand grati-’ 
fied? It would abate with the lapse of time, when the chances of finding 
anything would seem slight—that would be the case by the time of Claudius, 
and Claudius’ literary interests were chiefly in history and archaeology. We 
may rule out the principate of Gaius, whose projected annihilation of the 
works of Homer was to be followed by the total destruction of Virgil and Livy. 
This brings us back to Tiberius, and Tiberius’ literary taste would not be 
repelled by the Culex. He is said to have given 200,000 sesterces to Asellius 
Sabinus for writing a dialogue in which there was a contest or dispute between 
mushrooms, beccaficoes, oysters and thrushes (Suet. 77d. c. 42). A later 
chapter of Suetonius gives us more interesting information about his literary 
tendencies (c. 70) : ‘ fecit et Graeca poemata imitatus Euphorionem et Rhianum 
et Parthenium, quibus poetis admodum delectatus scripta omnium et imagines 
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publicis bibliothecis inter ueteres et praecipuos auctores dedicauit, et ob hoc 
plerique eruditorum certatim ad eum multa de his ediderunt.’* Euphorion 
and Parthenius! Euphorion whom Gallus reproduced in Latin; Parthenius 
who supplied him with é¢pwtixa ma0nwata, and was also the author of a 
Moretum. ‘The reader of the Ciris will note it as a curious coincidence that in 
this same chapter Tiberius is said to have taken Messala for his model’ in 
oratory (‘ senem adulescens obseruarat’), and in his mourning for Augustus to 
have followed the precedent of the Cretan Minos. If the Civis was a subject 
of discussion at this time, it was probably with little thought of its being 
Virgil’s. The still persisting demand for verses of Virgil was gratified by the 
Culex? and perhaps by some of the pieces in the Catalepton, or by a collection 
called Catalepton, not necessarily coinciding exactly with ours. One at least of 
the latter was Virgilian on the face of it, the elegiac wotwm to Venus for the 
completion of the Aeneid; and in the Culex it was pleasing to see the great 
poet of Augustus’ principate addressing him as early as the time when he was 
a student at Apollonia. If Ellis was right about Apollonia, the poem would 
be regarded as written by Virgil in his twenty-sixth year. These poems were 
the nucleus to which other poems much later attached themselves, ascribed to 
Virgil more readily when the age of Virgil had receded far into the past and 
the records of it were more scanty and obscure. 

All this of course is more or less in the air. For all I know, a manuscript 
of the Culex may have been authenticated by a note in Varius’ handwriting: 
‘This was written by Virgil when he was twenty-six, but I think it very 
unlikely. What I am concerned to show is that to believe that the Culex was 
early ascribed to Virgil, and yet was not his, is not to believe anything in- 
herently absurd or highly improbable. On the other hand, I do not in the 
least agree with Birt (Jugendverse und Heimatpoeste Vergils, pp. 7-9) that Varius 
either knew nothing of the Culex or rejected it as un-Virgilian. Birt’s view is as 
much in the air as anything could be. He holds that Varius (or Tucca) pub- 
lished the Catalepton about 17 B.c. or 15 B.Cc., and appended it to the epigram 
(No. XV.) ‘Vate Syracosio . . . Calliope,’ thus signalizing these pieces as the 
diuini elementa poetae’ and excluding all others; about 16 B.c., for it would 
be impossible, he argues, at a later time to find or recover poems like these 
But it would have been a gross breach of trust to publish youthful effusions of 
Virgil so soon after the difficulty about the Aeneid had called attention to the 
poet’s express wishes; nor would a manuscript or manuscripts of such pieces 
suddenly go out of existence, except by some unlikely accident. 


They would 


1 «Multa de his ediderunt’ I take to mean dis- 
sertations or commentaries on these authors. 
But the words are perhaps capable of a different 
meaning. 

2 Not necessarily by its formal publication. 
It was unearthed and talked about, at first as 
possibly Virgil’s, then as probably Virgil’s, then 
as a youthful work of his (in the Neronian age), 


. 


But it was not so certainly his as to insure its 


being edited with critical care. 

3 Perhaps there was a copy of it among the 
books and papers of Augustus, forgotten by him— 
more likely to be forgotten if it waS not Virgil’s. 
Livia and Tiberius would not necessarily know 
much about it, if it was addressed to him before 
he married her and before Tiberius was born. 
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not be recoverable later, though it might well become more difficult, when 
Varius and other friends of Virgil were dead, to ascertain their authorship. 
Besides Miss Jackson’s article, various contributions have been made 
in this country to the discussion of the Appendix Vergiliana. The most in- 
genious and subtle attempt to reconcile the curious infelicity of the Culex with 
Virgilian authorship was made by Mr. J. W. Mackail in the Classical Review 
for 1908 (Vol. XXII. p. 73). Relying partly on an analogy with the art of 
painting—an analogy which does seem to hold good for much literary produc- 
tion—he contends that the Culex was carried to a certain stage by Virgil and 
then laid aside, just as sometimes a picture over which months of work have 
been spent ‘is brought to a stage in which it is highly finished, but dead: and 
then (for the artist knew what he meant and up to what he was working from 
the first) two or three days’ work all over it, by such slight touches as to 
be individually almost imperceptible, transfigures it and makes it alive.’ It 
would be too vague and inconclusive an objection if one were to say that 
the reader of the Culex feels that the writer has not the capacity to make 
it much better if he tried. There is a more definite objection than that, 
though I do not say that it is quite final. The poem is carefully and de- 
liberately addressed to a recipient, ‘Octaui uenerande,’ ‘sancte puer,’ with 
explanations of its aim and nature. It is difficult to believe that it never came 
into the recipient’s hands at all, and if it did reach him, the writer no doubt 
took considerable pains to make it as readable and interesting as his ability 
and his proficiency in technique enabled him to do. Mr. Mackail proceeds to 
deal in a somewhat similar way with the Movetwm, though of course the 
Moretum does not have to be defended as unfinished—its technical finish is 
obvious. He regards it as an unpublished poem of Virgil’s, and here too 
he has an illustration from painting. ‘It may remind us of some early piece 
by Raffaele, in which the composition and colouring of a painting by Perugino 
are closely followed.’ The model here meant is the Greek poem on the same 
subject by Parthenius. But one of the facts in the case is that there was 
an earlier Latin Moretum by an obscure Sueius (if that was his name), written 
(if we may judge by an extant passage of eight lines) in versification, which is 
not likely to be later than 50 B.c. or perhaps than 60 B.c.1 The Moretum, like 
the verses of Aratus, was a poem that, by its very limitations, invited repro- 
duction. Sueius had at least one follower, as Cicero was followed by Ger- 
manicus and Avienus. But was the follower Virgil? It is not Raffaele 
following Perugino that the poem suggests—that might answer to Virgil 
following Cornelius Gallus—but rather a painting in a different vein, a work 
of the Dutch school, an experiment in genre painting or petoypadia, a 
piece of minute realism which has very little in common with the Eclogues. 
Professor Phillimore has dealt with the Culex in the American Journal of 
1 This would be after Parthenius came to Tiberius. But the passage quoted above from 
Rome, if we may believe Suidas’ statement that Suetonius makes this rather unlikely. He is 


he was a captive in the Mithradatic war. Suidas there associated with Rhianus and Euphorion, 
also says that Parthenius lived to the reign of 
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Classical Philology, Vol. V., No. 4. He, too, has a metaphor from painting. 
“I am convinced,’ he says, ‘ that the pallor and flatness, the strange futility as 
of a bungling artist who cannot get a thing said although he keeps talking 
round it—all this means not that the Culex is a bad picture, but that the 
picture is sorely in need of cleaning.’ So he proceeds to scrub and cleanse at 
various places, sometimes deftly painting in afresh a detail that has been 
cleansed away altogether; and the result is undoubtedly a great improvement 
in the picture. Professor Phillimore’s dexterity of expression and his exact 
knowledge of the language and verse of the Roman poets enable him to elicit, 
or to superimpose, something cogent and graceful, where the text was clumsy 
or meaningless. But after reading his suggestions and emendations, I do not 
seem to see a good or a fairly good picture emerging from under a crust of 
grime and cobwebs; I rather feel, what I knew before, that as a writer of Latin 
verse Professor Phillimore is capable of improving the text of the Culex, even where 
it as perfectly sound. The < strange futility’ which he recognizes seems to me to 
pervade the poem and to characterize the mind of the writer. It is a mind 
which it is not easy to identify with Virgil’s; its defects are not defects which 
could easily be shaken off or transcended in a few years. If the evidence 
of tradition is not conclusive—if it is imaginable or not utterly improbable 
that the poem could be ascribed to Virgil without being his—I suggest that 
the case for Virgilian authorship be dismissed as ‘not proven’; a conclusion 
which would not deprive the poem of all interest for the historian of Roman 
poetry, if there are sufficient grounds for assigning it to the time at which 
Virgil is said to have written it, 45 or 44 B.C. 
TW. R. HARDIE. 


CORRIGENDA. 


In the article on Plato Republic 4218, by Mr. A. S. Ferguson, in the Classical 
Quarterly, Vol. XIII., the following corrections should be made: 
P. 163, l. 6, for holiday-workers read holiday-makers. 
n. 1, for I, 123a 6 read 1123a 6. 
P. 164, 1. 5, for wpés read mpds. 
P. 165, 1. 16, after ofév re insert olec. 


CICERO’S IIAAINQAIA AND QUESTIONS THEREWITH 
CONNECTED. 


TuE object of this article is to ascertain as nearly as possible the dates of 
the conference at Luca and of Cicero’s speech on the consular provinces ; 
to identify the composition which he called his ‘ palinode’; and to fix the 
chronological order of certain letters which relate to these points. 

Writing on April 8, 698 (56 B.c.), Cicero tells his brother that on the 5th 
there was a debate in the Senate on the Campanian land; that on the 7th 
he visited Pompey, who intended to start on the 11th for Sardinia and to 
embark at Labro (Leghorn ?) or Pisa; and that he himself is on the point of 
leaving Rome, but intends, after staying successively at Anagnia, Arpinum, 
Pompeii, and Cumae, to return on May 6.4 Two years later he wrote to 
Lentulus Spinther that in the debate of April 5, 56, it had been resolved ‘that 
the question of the Campanian land should be referred to a full meeting of 
the Senate on the 15th of May.’ ‘After this decree,’ he continued, ‘ had 
passed in accordance with my motion, Pompey, without showing the least sign 
of being offended with me, started for Sardinia and Africa, and on the way 
visited Caesar at Luca. Caesar complained a great deal about my motion, for 
he had already seen Crassus at Ravenna, and had been irritated by him against 
me. Everyone knew that Pompey was much annoyed about it—so I heard 
from others and afterwards learned definitely from my brother. When Pompey 
met him in Sardinia a few days after he left Luca, he said, ‘‘ You are the very 
man I want to see.... You went bail for your brother Marcus; unless 
you speak strongly to him, you’ll have to pay up ”  ... He spoke of his own 
services to me; recalled what he had often said to my brother about Caesar’s 
measures [in his consulship] and the pledge which my brother had given for 
my conduct; called my brother to witness that what he had done to secure my 
recall [from exile] he had done with the consent of Caesar; and asked him 
to commend to me Caesar’s policy and aims and persuade me not to attack, 
even if I would not or could not support them. My brother reported these re- 
marks to me, but Pompey nevertheless sent Vibullius to me with a message, 
not to commit myself on the Campanian question till his return; so I recon- 
sidered my position and, so to speak, asked permission of the State rtselive; |. 
to fulfil the duty which gratitude to my benefactors and the pledge which my 
brother had given demanded.” 


Pee Ou ye, YL, 5) 1%, 3-4. 2 Fam. I. 9, 8-10. 
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In 56 B.c., considerably later than April 8, Cicero wrote from Antium to 
Atticus, ‘What! Do you really think that I would rather have what I 
write read and approved [/egi probarique| by anyone than by you? Why, 
then, did I send it first to anyone else? Because I was pressed by the man to 
whom I sent it, and had no copy. And—well, I am nibbling at the pill, but 
I must after all swallow it—my recantation [adww@édia] did seem to me rather 
ignominious! ... The treachery of the leading Conservatives is incredible 
. .. and yet I did intend to stick by them in politics.... At last I have 
hearkened to you, and my eyes have been opened. You will say that your 
advice only extended to action, not to writing. The truth is that I wanted to 
bind myself to this new coalition [Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus] that I might 
have no excuse for slipping back to those who, even now when I deserve their 
sympathy, are still jealous of me. However, when I did write I kept within 
bounds ; I shall be more expansive if he shows that he is pleased with it.’ 1 

Soon afterwards Cicero wrote again from Antium to Atticus, ‘ What could 
be more degrading than the life we are living? . .. Am Ito bea ranker after 
declining to be a general? ... In my present retirement I am thinking how 


to express my rejection of the old policy, and when we are together you will — 


keep me up to the mark.’? 

On or soon after May 15 he wrote to his brother, who was returning from 
Sardinia, ‘ The debate about the Campanian land, arranged for the 15th and 
16th, did not come off. In this matter I am in a fix.’3 

Writing in the same year from Rome to Lentulus Spinther, he says, ‘I 
have been all but driven from my old political standpoint ’;* and towards the 
end of the same letter he gives this important information—‘ with very slight 
opposition they [the triumvirs] have achieved all their aims through the 
Senate: money to pay his troops has been granted to Caesar as well as ten 
lieutenant-generals ;° and mo difficulty has been made in deferring the appointment, 


1 Att. IV. 5. 2 Ibid. 6, 1-2. 


dabant, ulii exempla quaerebant). If it had been 
3:0. fr AL, Oye 4 Fam, 1. 7,9. 


a question of sending commissioners, precedents, 


5 Cf. De prow. cons, 11, 28 and Pro Balbo 27, 61. 
M. Camille Jullian (Hist. de la Gaule, III. 1909, 
p. 282, nn. I, 3) holds that the ten Jegati were not 
lieutenant-generals, but a senatorial commission 
appointed to settle the administration of the 
conquered territory of Gaul. Apart from other 
reasons, my view seems to me proved by Cicero’s 
words in the passage which I have quoted from 
his speech, Pro Balbo, —C, Caesarem senatus et genere 
supplicationum amplissimo ornauit et numero dierum 
nouo. Idem in angustiis aevavii wictorem exercitum 
stipendio adfecit, impevatori decem legatos de- 
creuit, lege Sempronia succedendum non censuit. Test 
the effect of translating the passage in the sense 
which M. Jullian attributes to it, Again, in the 
passage which I cite from De prou. cons,, Cicero 
says that some senators were opposed to granting 
the ten /egati, while others asked for precedents 
(actum est de decem legatis, quos alii omnino non 


as Willems remarks (Le Sénat, etc., II. 1883, 
p- 613, n. I), were easy to find. Besides, is it 
likely, is it conceivable that Caesar, in the full 
tide of success and anxious to complete his work 
of conquest, while he was still fighting against 
the Veneti, would haveasked that commissioners 
should be prematurely sent to interfere with 
him (see Cic. Fam, I. 7, 10)? M. Jullian says 
that the threat which Suetonius (Diwus Iwlius, 24) 
attributes to Domitius Ahenobarbus—that if he 
became consul in 55 B.c., he would deprive 
Caesar of his army (consulem se effecturum quod 
practoy nequisset adempturumque ei exercitum—is 
unintelligible uuless the word Jegati is interpreted 
in his sense, Obviously Suetonius only implies 
that Domitius was one of the senators who, 
as Cicero says, resisted the dispatch of the 
lieutenant-generals—because they wished to 
prevent Caesar from continuing the war. 
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yequired by the Sempronian law, of his successor’.1 The words which I have 
italicized prove that this letter was written after Cicero’s speech on the 
consular provinces.’ 

Turning to Caesar’s Third Commentary, we learn that, after the conference 
of Luca, ‘as soon as the season permitted, he hastened to join the army’ in 
Gaul (cum primum per anni tempus poturt, ad exercitum contendit).® 

From the foregoing evidence it is clear that the conference at Luca was held 
between April 11, when Pompey left Rome, and May 15, the day fixed for 
the adjourned debate on the Campanian land. Evidently it occurred some 
considerable time before the latter date; for ‘a few days’ elapsed after the 
conference before Pompey reached Sardinia, and afterwards he had time to 
dispatch Vibullius to request Cicero not to commit himself on the Campanian 
question until he should himself return to Rome. Moreover, it is clear from 
Caesar’s words that he left Luca for Transalpine Gaul before May, the first 
day of which was equivalent to April 5 of the Julian calendar.* What 
probably happened was this. Cicero’s speech of April 5 was reported to 
Caesar at Ravenna on the 8th or a day or two later; for it was possible to 
travel from Rome to Ravenna in three days,° and in ordinary circumstances 
the journey would have taken not more than five. The distance from Rome 
to Luca by the coastal road (via Aurelia) was 218 Roman, or 200 English, 
miles,° which Pompey would have accomplished without hurrying in five days. 
Probably, then, he reached Luca about April 16, and the conference was held 
immediately afterwards. 

The speech on the consular provinces, in which Cicero eulogized Caesar 
and shortly before which he had spoken in the Senate on his behalf,’ was evi- 
dently delivered after Pompey met Quintus Cicero in Sardinia and after 
Vibullius had conveyed his message to Marcus. The date was certainly later 
than May 15, the debate fixed for which day did not come off. Mommsen & 
puts it at the end of May. I shall give reasons later for believing that it was 
in June. 


Now we come to the ‘ palinode.’ ‘ Cicero,’ says Mr. Watson,® ‘has been 
P y 


M. Jullian actually argues that the grant of pay 
for Caesar’s troops which Cicero mentions 
implied that the war was over! Then why did 
Cicero, while he spoke and voted in favour of 
the grant, do his utmost to secure the prolong- 
ation of Caesar’s command? M. Jullian does 
not seem to see that Cicero’s speech on the 
consular provinces was directed against the 
machinations of Domitius and his coterie. 

Dio (XXXIX. 25, 1), who never mentions the 
conference at Luca, entirely misunderstood the 
sense in which Cicero used the word Jegatt. 

a Fam ol, 7, to, 

2 See De prow, cons. 2, 3 ; 7, 17. 

4 B.G. I1l..9, 2. 

4 The Julian date is certain because the in- 
tercalary month which preceded that of 52 B.c. 


must have been later than 56, All chronologists 
admit that it occurred in one of the three years, 
56, 55, and 54. G. F. Unger (Jahrb. f. class. 
Philol. 1884, pp. 584-5) argued in favour of 56; 
but in a letter begun on the day before the Ides 
of February in that year Cicero appends the 
postscript XV. Kalend. Mart, (February 15); and 
if there was an intercalary month, such a date 
was impossible : it would have been a, d. X. Kal. 
interc. Cf. G. Rauschen, Ephem. Tullianae, 1886, 
pp: 19-21. 

5 App. B.C. II. 32,127. Cf. Caes. B.C. 1. 3, 6. 

6 Jtin. Ant. ed, Wesseling, pp. 289-93. 

7 De prow, cons, 11, 28. 

8 Rom. Gesch. I11.8 1889, p. 323, n. **. 

9 Cicero, Select Letters, 1881, p. 179. 
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supposed by various scholars to apply this term to (1) an address to Caesar 
expressing regret for the past and wishes for a better understanding in future; 
(2) a poem ... ‘‘ De Temporibus Suis” . . .; (3) the oration ‘‘ De Prouinciis 
Consularibus”’; (4) the oration “‘ Pro Balbo.” ’ I propose to show that it was 
none of these, but a letter addressed to Pompey. 

Tyrrell, in his first edition,! argued that ‘ It was certainly not a letter to 
Caesar, for Cicero would not have excused himself to Atticus for not sending 
first to him a letter written to Caesar; nor is it consistent with the words mea 
legi probarique, which imply a set composition.’ The first reason is not valid 
unless the second is, and Tyrrell evidently forgot that in 45 B.c. Cicero sub- 
mitted to Atticus, Oppius, and Balbus for criticism a letter which he intended 
to send to Caesar ;? but a valid reason there is, and I shall give it later. 
Tyrrell, after disposing of the absurd guess which identified the recantation — 
with the poem De temporibus suis, decided that ‘ far the most likely hypothesis 
is that which sees the madiv@dia in the Or. de prou. cons.’ This speech, he 
remarked, was written before the pro Balbo, for ‘it is plainly alluded to in or. 
pro Balbo, § 61, and in a recantation, if anywhere, c’est le premier pas qui cotte.’ 
It is true, moreover, that, as Tyrrell said, the greater part of the oration on the 
consular provinces ‘could hardly be better described than by the word 
Tadiv@dia; it is an amende honorable to Caesar.’ Nevertheless it was not the 
madwwdta for which Cicero apologized to Atticus. 

To begin with, Tyrrell assigned the letter in which Cicero mentioned the 
mwadtvmdia to the ‘end of April’ or the ‘ beginning of May’; but, as I have 
shown, on May 15 he had not yet delivered his speech on the consular 
provinces. Secondly, Cicero says in explanation of his not having sent his 
recantation to Atticus, ‘I was pressed by the man to whom I sent it, and had 
no copy.’ Tyrrell originally believed that ‘the man’ was Pompey. If 
Pompey heard the speech, it is extremely improbable that he would im- 
mediately afterwards have pressed Cicero to send him the only copy which he 
possessed ; anyhow it is improbable that Cicero, if he had already committed 
his speech to paper, had only one copy of a work which he was going to 
publish. Did it not occur to Tyrrell that, if he had parted with his solitary 
copy, he would have been obliged before the publisher could set his copyists 
to work, to beg ‘the man’ to send it back tohim? Thirdly, Cicero anticipates 
that Atticus will say that his advice only extended ‘to action, not to writing.’ 
Would Cicero have expressed himself in this way—would he have said, ‘ When 
I did write, I kept within bounds’—if he had made a sfeech of the first import- 
ance, of which the palinode was only a record? If he had already made the 
speech, Atticus, who was in Rome, must have heard of it. Fourthly, after 
explaining that in the palinode he ‘kept within bounds,’ he promises to ‘ be 
more expansive if he shows that he is pleased with it’; but surely he glorified 
the achievements of Caesar copiously enough in the speech; nor was he ever 
“more expansive’ until, eleven years later, he pleaded for Marcellus. Finally, 


1 The Corvestondence of Cicero, 11. 1886, pp. 47-8. a Att, XIU. 26, 2) S059 oe 
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when he told Atticus that he was ‘thinking how to express his rejection of the 
old pclicy,’ Atticus knew that he had written the palinode; but if the 
palinode was the speech on the consular provinces, he had already and 
definitively expressed his rejection.? 

Opening Tyrrell’s new edition? (for which Dr. Purser is jointly respon- 
sible), I find that he has considerably modified his opinion. He still, indeed, 
holds that, ‘ if it was not a letter, far the most likely hypothesis is that which 
sees the 7raduv@dia in the or. de prou. cons.’ ‘ But,’ he continues, ‘it is not .. .« 
certain that the “ palinode”” may not have been, as Dr. Reid has pointed out, 
a direct communication to Caesar. The way Cicero speaks of it, as cutting 
him off from retreat, could not refer to the mere publishing of the oration de 
prowinctis consularibus, for the delivery of it was the act which committed him. 
And if a public speech was the “ palinode,” what Atticus says ([. . . “to action, 
not to writing ”] guae facerem, non etiam ut scriberem) would amount to this, that 
Cicero should speak ... in favour of Caesar, but should not publish his 
speeches—which is surely unlikely.’ This, it will be seen, is substantially my 
own third argument. Then, after remarking that ‘the dates too are trouble- 
some if we regard the “ palinode”’ as an oration, but that ‘it is just possible, 
but most unlikely, that a preliminary sketch of the oratio de prowincis con- 
swlaribus is meant,’ Tyrrell decides for ‘ the view that sees in the “ palinode” a 
direct communication to Caesar written at the end of April or early in May, 
when the messages of the triumvirs [read ‘“‘the message of Pompey” sent 
through Quintas reached Marcus Cicero.’® 

Now ‘the dates’ are not merely ‘troublesome,’ but damning; and it is 
more than ‘most unlikely’—it is impossible—that the palinode was ‘a 
preliminary sketch of the oratio de prowinciis consularibus. The last of the five 
reasons which I have given for rejecting the view that it was the extant version 
of the speech tells equally against the suggestion that it may possibly have 
been a ‘preliminary sketch’: if it had been, how could Cicero have afterwards 
told Atticus that he was ‘thinking how to express his rejection of the old 
policy’? Tyrrell tacitly recants the unsound reason which he gave in his first 
edition for refusing to identify the palinode with a letter to Caesar. But a 
sound reason there is, which has escaped both him and Professor Reid. It is 
evident—and Tyrrell admits—that the palinode was not written until Cicero 
had received Pompey’s message from Vibullius, or his message from Quintus, 


1 Tyrrell evidently thought that the speech ® Cicero, it will be remembered, told Lentulus 


was delivered before the palinode, which in his 
view recorded it, was written. To my mind the 
words legi probavique would imply that if the 
palinode was the ovatio de prowinciis consularibus, 
the written version preceded the delivery of the 
speech. But in that case the reasons which I have 
given for not identifying the palinode with the 
speech would still hold good: if Cicero had 
written what he was about to speak, he had 
already expressed his rejection of the old policy, 
and had no need to think how he should do so. 


2 1906, pp. 57-9. 


Spinther that Quintus had ‘ reported’ Pompey’s 
message to him (Haec cum ad me frater pertulisset, 
etc, [Fam. I. 9, 10]); and on May 15 Quintus had 
not yet returned to Italy from Sardinia. If 
pertulisset is to be understood in the sense which 
Tyrrell ascribes to it, the use of the word can 
only be justified by the maxim, Qui facit per alium 
facit per se. Cicero had doubtless received 
Pompey’s message from Vibullius before May 15; 
but I am inclined to believe that Quintus de- 
livered the message that had been entrusted to 
him orally, and therefore after that date. 
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or both. But if ‘the man’ by whom he ‘was pressed’ to send it was Caesar, 
Caesar must surely have pressed him through the medium of Pompey; for 
Caesar, as we have seen, left Luca for Transalpine Gaul immediately after the 
conference, and a direct message from him would therefore have reached 
Cicero several days before Pompey’s admonition came from Sardinia. Would 
Cicero, when he told Lentulus how Pompey had put pressure upon him, have 
omitted to mention that Caesar had already done the same? Anyhow, before 


CO gee 


Caesar could receive the palinode, he must have reached the country of the © 
Veneti, north of the estuary of the Loire! What, then, are we to make of — 


Cicero’s words, ‘I shall be more expansive if he shows that he is pleased with 
it’? Cicero fulfilled this promise in the speech on the consular provinces ; 
and he could not have heard that Caesar was pleased with the letter until long 
after he had made that speech. Furthermore, if he had sent the palinode to 
Caesar, it is unlikely that Atticus would have heard of it as early as he did. 

What, then, was the palinode? Since it was not the speech on the 
consular provinces, nor a letter addressed to Caesar, it must have been a letter 
which Cicero wrote to Pompey after he received from Vibullius the message in 
which Pompey requested him not to commit himself on the question of the 
Campanian land, and from Quintus the message in which Pompey commended 
to him the policy of Caesar. When Cicero wrote to Atticus again, and told 
him that he was thinking how to express his rejection of the old policy, he was 
preparing, or was about to prepare, his speech on the consular provinces. 

It only remains to deal with the chronological order of the relevant letters. 
Tyrrell in his first edition misplaced Fam. I. 7: it was evidently later than 
Q. fr. Il. 6, and was written after the speech on the consular provinces, as is 
proved by the remark that ‘no difficulty has been made in deferring the 
appointment, required by the Sempronian law, of his [Caesar’s] successor.’ 
Although, however, in his second edition he was induced by the researches of 
Purser to correct this mistake, he adhered with the consent of his colleague to 
the opinion that Aidt. IV. 5 and 6 were earlier than Q. fy. II. 6. The following 
table shows the various arrangements of the five letters of 56 B.c. to which I 


have referred in this article and of others (enclosed in brackets) which belonged 
to the same year: 


TYRRELL (rst ed.), TYRRELL (2nd ed.). G. RAUsCcHEN. 
O. fr, 11.5 I I . I 
[Att IV. 43] 2 3 5 
Att. IV. 5 3 4 6 
[Fam. V. 12] 4 5 4 
Att. IV. 6 5 6 7 
[Att. IV. 7] 6 2 2 
[Att. IV. 8a] s 7 8 
Fam. 1. 7 8 9 9 
Q. fr. II. 6 9 8 3 


Rauschen! has shown that Fam. V. +12, Att. IV. 4B, Att. IV. 5, and 
Att. IV. 6 were written in rapid succession from Antium; and the Irish editors 


1 Op. cit. pp. 42-5 (§§ 53-4) 
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agree with him. The question is whether these letters were earlier or later 
than Q. fr. I1.6, which was written at Rome. Rauschen thinks that they were 
later. This view compels him to suppose that after Cicero returned to Rome 
from the tour which he began on April 8 he went to stay at Antium. The 
problem is difficult; but I agree with Rauschen, for these reasons. First, 
Cicero, announcing his projected tour to Quintus on April 8, says, ‘ To-morrow 
I intend to be at Laterium [near Arpinum], thence, after five days at Arpinum, 
to go to my Pompeian property, and on the way back to look in at my villa at 
Cumae, with the view of . . . being at Rome on the 6th of May and, I hope, 
of seeing you on that day,’ etc. He certainly did go first to Laterium, as is 
proved by the letters—Att. IV. 7 and Fam. V. 12—which he wrote from 
Arpinum. He says nothing about Antium in his letter of April 8, and, as the 
map will show, if he went there ‘on the way back,’1 he must have struck off 
from the Appian Way at Tres Tabernae, and spent several days at Antium—why? 
Secondly, when I read in the letter which he wrote to Quintus from Rome, 
‘The debate about the Campanian land, arranged for the 15th and 16th [of 
May] did not come off. In this matter I am in a fix,’ the conviction forces 
itself upon me that he had not yet written the palinode. When he wrote it, 
and when he wrote about it to Atticus, he was certainly not ‘in a fix’: 
he had made up his mind to abandon all opposition to Caesar and Pompey and 
to give them his support. It seems probable therefore that soon after he 
wrote this letter to Quintus he composed the palinode, retired to Antium, and 
there thought out the speech which he was about to deliver on the consular 
provinces. Thirdly, I find it difficult to conceive how he could have written to 
Atticus about the palinode as early as the end of April or even the beginning of 
May—the alternative dates which Tyrrell and Purser assign to the letter. 
Antium was more than 50 Roman miles—a day’s journey—from Rome, where 
Atticus was. When Cicero wrote to Atticus, the latter had already 
heard of the palinode, either from Pompey, to whom it was addressed, or ~ 
from someone to whom Pompey had mentioned it, or from someone at 
Antium, to whom Cicero may have spoken of it; and Atticus had written 
to complain to Cicero of its not having been first shown to him. At that time 
Pompey was apparently either in Sardinia or travelling to Africa; Cicero 
must have written the palinode several days before he mentioned it to Atticus: 
yet he certainly did not write it before he received the message which Pompey 
sent him by Vibullius, nor before Quintus delivered the message with which he 
had been charged. Vibullius could hardly have reached Cicero before the end 
of April; Quintus did not return to Rome until after May 15. It seems 
probable therefore that the palinode was written soon after May 15, and that 
the speech on the consular provinces was delivered after Cicero returned to 
Rome from his sojourn, which lasted several days, at Antium, and therefore, as 
he had made another speech in the Senate a few days before, most probably 
in June. T. RicE HoLMEs. 


1 Evidently he did not go to Antium on the way to Pompeii. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE JULIAN 
CALENDAR. 


As students of Roman chronology are aware, all dates between 
February 24, 700 (54 B.c.)—if not also between 691 (63 B.Cc.), the year of 
Cicero’s consulship—and the last day of 708 (46 B.c.) can be referred with 
absolute certainty to the corresponding days of the Julian calendar, with a 
possible error of one day.1 The possibility of this minute error lies in the fact 
that it is not quite certain whether the Kalends of January, 709—the first year 
of the Julian calendar—corresponded with January 1, 45 B.c., or with January 2. 
In Ancient Britain (pp. 714-726), after examining all the relevant literature, 
I gave reasons for believing that Kal. Ian. 709 fell upon January I, 45 B.c. 
One book, however—the third volume of the revised edition of Drumann’s 
Geschichte Roms, which appeared in 1906, just before the manuscript of Ancient 
Britain went to the printer—was then unknown to me. I will now examine 
the reasons which the learned editor, Paul Groebe,? has given for accepting the 
view that the first day of 709 was January 2, 45. 

Groebe starts from the date—a. d. V. Kal. Apr. (March 28, 696)—which, 
according to Caesar,’ the Helvetii fixed for their general muster on the banks 
of the Rhone. It is agreed by all chronologists and is certain that this day 
corresponded either with March 24 or with March 25, 58 B.c. If with the 
latter, Kal. Ian. 709 equals January 2, 45. 

Groebe truly, if needlessly, observes that Caesar translated the Helvetian 
date into one which would be intelligible to his readers: he argues that the 
Helvetii intended to assemble at new moon, which was considered lucky ;* and 
he insists that by new moon we are to understand the day on which the 
crescent first became visible. There was a new moon on March 24, 58 B.c. at 
4.40 p.m. ;5 and Groebe remarks that, according to observations made with the 
naked eye by F. J. Schmidt at Athens, the crescent can be seen between 


29 and 63 hours after new moon.° 


1 See my Ancient Britain, pp. 706-714, and 
Class. Quart. V1, 1912, pp. 73-81. I hope to 
show hereafter that the correspondence can be 


as certainly established for all the recorded ~ 


dates beginning with a. d, V. Kal. Apr. 696. 

2 W. Drumann, Gesch. Roms, III?. 774-9. 

8° B.G, 1. Gia. . 

4 Cf. B.G, I. 50, 5 with Tac. Gevm. 11. 

5 Cf. Class. Quart. 1912, p. 79 and n. 5 with 
Drumann-Groebe III. 776. 


Evidently, then, it would have been 


6 Groebe adds that the astronomical tables of 
the Babylonians of the third century B.c. fix the 
time between 19 and 50 hours; but account 
must be taken of the relative clearness of the 
atmosphere. W. Judeich (Caesar im Orient, 1885, 
pp. 107 note, 108) fixes the earliest moment of 
visibility about 33 hours after new moon; and 
every observant person must have noticed that 
the crescent is rarely discernible until two days 
after true new moon. 
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invisible before March 26. Groebe, who boldly asserts that it was visible on 
the 26th seems to forget that by 9.40 p.m. on that day, 29 hours after new 
moon, the orb had set! Since March 26, as Groebe himself remarks, is out of 
the question, it follows that the hour at which the crescent would become 
visible did not coincide with the fixed date; and, since it was obviously 
impossible to foretell at what time it would become visible or even, in cloudy 
weather, that it would be visible at all, the Helvetii probably fixed their 
assembling, as nearly as they could tell, for new moon itself. It must be re- 
membered that they had not arranged to start on a d.V. Kal. Apr., but to arrive 
at their place of muster. Even if they had not had to reckon with Caesar, they 
could not have started before the following day at the very earliest; and we 
need not suppose that they intended to move before March 26, when, if the 
sky were clear, the crescent would be discerned. 

The difficulty which Groebe’s theory involves is further illustrated by what 
he says about the first day of the Julian calendar. He finds a confirmation of 
his theory in the statement of Macrobius! that Caesar took account of the 
phases of the moon (annum ciuilem Caesar habitis ad lunam dimensionibus consti- 
tutum edicto palam posito publicauit). There was a new moon on January 2, 
45 B.C. at 1.26 a.m.: therefore, says Groebe, the crescent was visible on 
January 2. Was he dreaming? Visible, though it set before 6 p.m., when it 
was less than 17 hours old! Had the eminent scholar forgotten the canon 
which he himself laid down?—that in calculating the time of visibility of the 
crescent we should accept the mean of the Babylonian estimates, 36 hours? 
Evidently, if Caesar in reforming the calendar took account of the first new 
moon of 45 B.C., he was thinking of the true new moon, not of the visibility of 
the crescent. Perhaps, as Dr. Fotheringham has suggested,? ‘he may have 
calculated’ it ‘ for the 1st’ of January; but, supposing that the calculation was 
approximately correct, the hour of new moon may well have been counted as 
included in January 1, for in popular usage the Roman day was reckoned, not 
from midnight to midnight but from dawn to dawn.! 

T. Ric—E HOLMEs. 


Pile i4, 23, 2 Op. cit. p. 776. 4 See B.G. VI. 18, 2, and Drumann-Groebe, 
% Journ, of Philology, XXIX. 1903, pp. 98-9. III. 777, n. 3. 


GREEK DVANDVA COMPOUNDS. 


Or Aristophanes’ comedy AioAocikwy we have only seventeen fragments, not 
extensive enough to allow us an accurate judgment about the contents ; but it seems 
certain that the second performance of the play belongs to the so-called Middle 
Comedy, and the various fragments are well explained in the beautiful edition of 
Blaydes. I willadd only some words about the title, 

The title AioAocixwv is a dvandva, as Sanskrit grammar calls it, a composition 
from AvoAos and Sixwy, The tragedy of Aeolos has been treated by Euripides, and 
there subsist a number of beautiful fragments of this play. 2éxwv, according to the 
lexica, is a slave-name, and also the name of a renowned cook. This kind of comic 
word-composition has already well been explained in the letters of Libanius (Blaydes, 
p- 3): ppovet pev peicov ’AAKtBiadov, Tovet 8¢ ra Séxwvos, where we should expect rather 
the words: fpovet pev petfov AtdAov, roe? 5é Ta Zikwvos, that is to say : ‘he has the 
spirit of Aeolos, but he acts like a Sicon, he combines two persons in one body.” 

In my treatise on word-composition in Greek, with excursuses on the same 
phenomenon in the various Indogermanic languages, and in other families of 
languages, published in 1896 (Leiden, Sijthoff), I have treated especially the dvandva, 
and given a series of examples of this poetical composition of words and ideas. It 
is a curious thing that the composition called dvandva is so richly represented not 
only in classical, but also in medieval and modern Greek. I will finish with giving 
some examples, which for the greater part are not to be found in the aforesaid 
treatise. 

There exist in Greek other compounds of proper names exactly like Aiodrovixov, 
namely: Avovyoadcéavdpos, title of a play of Cratinos ; Znvoroceddév, the two gods 
worshipped in one temple ; “HpaxAeiogay9ias, well known from the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes ; =ryyoxapiov, title of a play of Eubulos, and probably others. To this list 
may be added, from modern living Greek, the names: 7a KAnpevtoxaicapa, two 
villages combined in the Peloponnesos ; and oi “Ydpaocrerovara1, ‘the Hydriots and 
Spetsiots combined.’ Probably more examples of this composition of proper names 
can be given from various periods of the Greek language. 

The same composition of dvandva, but not in proper names, is to be found in 
the following words, not mentioned in my treatise (in alphabetical order) : 

dgwoptyia, ‘axes and pickaxes’ (Porph. Cer.) ; dppevoOndvs, ‘male and female’ 
(Iren. etc.) ; PBeoropiAvapiova (Porph. Cer.); yputévaypos, yputo\ewv (Porph. Cev.) ; 
éXausyapov, oil and ydpov (Aét.); eikparépedt, agua mulsa (Ermerins, Anecd. med.) ; 
fypepovixtiov = vvxOjpepov (Achill. Tat., etc.) ; immdravpos (Heliod.); ix @voxévravpos, 
‘half man, half fish’ (Eudoc.); imérvypis (Dion C.); peAtyada, “honey and mill’ 
(Leo Med.); oftyaha, ofbyapov, ofvkpapa, dévpddwov (Ermerins, supra); otvopedAr, 
‘wine and honey mixed together’ (Polyb. etc.) ; otvéyapov, ‘wine-sauce’ (Aét.) ; 
oivéAowov, ‘wine and oil mixed together’ (Diosc. etc.) ; ofeAavov, ‘vinegar and oil 
mixed together’ (Ermerins, supra); oraboBaxA0ov, ‘sword-cane’ (Porph, Cer.) ; 
ro€opsperpov, ‘bow and quiver’ (Mauric. etc.) ; tupoyada, ‘whey’ (Ermerins, supra) ; 
SpéAavov (Diosc. etc.) ; tdpdpnAov (abid.) ; bdpoppodivov (Galen. etc.) ; paxduede (Paul. 
Aeg.). These words are to be found in the splendid Greek Lexicon of E. A. Sophocles, 
published in New York and Leipsic, 1888. 

H. C. MuLcer. 
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ADNOTATIVNCVLAE PLAVTINAE. 


Amph. prol. go-91. In the Amphityuo Plautus runs great risk of giving offence 
by bringing Jupiter on the stage. In the prologue (spoken by Mercury) he conciliates 
the audience by saying that this Jupiter is no god but a mere actor. (‘Then know 
that I, one Snug the joiner, am a lion fell’): 


26 sqq. Etenim ille quoi(u)s huc iussu uenio Iuppiter 
Non minw’ quam uostrum quiuis formidat malum: (i.e. a flogging, the 
penalty for bad acting, Cist. 785) 
Humana matre natus, humano patre, 
Mirari non est aequom sibi si praetimet. 


He reminds them that Jupiter is often seen on the stage of Tragedy. And even 


in Comedy Jupiter is not always left unmentioned. What had happened a year 
before ? 


90 sq. Etiam histriones anno (‘a year ago’) quom in proscaenio hic 
Iouem inuocarunt, uenit, auxilio is fuit. 


Appeal had been made a year before on a Roman stage to Jupiter that a certain 
comedy might win the prize (or make a hit); and it did win the prize. What 
comedy was this? A play of a rival comedian, e.g. Naeuius? Is Plautus 
humorously excusing his own failure by allusion to the unfair advantage taken by 
his rival? Possibly. But there is another possibility, which seems more. probable, 
since allusion to one’s own success is more natural, The prologue to the Rudens is 
spoken by Arcturus. This fellow-citizen of Jupiter (Rud. prol. 2. Eius sum ciui’ 
ciuitate caelitum) devotes his first thirty lines to an account of Jupiter’s arrangement 
for the detection and punishment of unjust dealing, and ends them with an appeal to 
the audience to give a just verdict on the play: 


28 sqq. Idcirco moneo uos ego haec, qui estis boni 
Quique aetatem agiti’ cum pietate et cum fide 
(a line follows which cannot be deciphered in the palimpsest) 
Retinete porro, post factum ut laetemini. 


If the Rudens was the play for whose success an appeal had been made to 
Jupiter, not in vain, then the Rudens was a year earlier than the Amphitruo. 

Bacch. 107. This interesting announcement of a x@jos-dance was so written in 
the minuscule archetype: 


Simul huic nescioqui turbae qui (or quae?) huc it decedamus (with hinc on 
the margin °), 


1 Since many inquiries have been made, itis of this author,’ If the palaeography of the 
well to take this opportunity of recanting the Tyruculentus yields its secrets to investigation, the 
profession in the preface to my large edition of edition of this play may be attempted. But 
the Captiui : ‘I hope in time to edit other plays _ probably of no other. 


D 
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and was amended in a previous number of this journal to: S. h. nescioquoii t. quae, 
etc. Professor Havet rightly condemned the abnormal form quoi and proposed 
to insert xos after huic. I now think the right reading is: 


Simul huic nescidquoi turbae || quae huc it decedamus hince. 


Plautus drew no hard-and-fast line between mescidquis ‘some one or other’ and 
nescid quis ‘1 do not know who.’ In Trin. 880 we must print mescioguid as one 
word, to avoid an illegitimate division of an anapaest : 


Multa simul rogitas: nescidquid || expediam potissimum. 


(Cf. Men, 406; Merc. 365, with mi rather than mihi ; Ter. Andr. 734, etc.) 

Bacch. 1106. To any sane view of the Law of Breues Brewantes the pronuncia- 
tion Philéxene is impossible. Remove the offending Vocative (a gloss to indicate 
the speaker or a misinterpretation of some marginal indication of a speaker), and we 
have an Anapaestic Dimeter after Plautus’ own heart, with two Spondees balancing 
two Dactyls : 

Salué, Et ti. Unde agis? Unde homé, etc. 


There is twice Hiatus at the change of speaker. 


Merc. 598-9 (= Merc. 842-3). Must we throw this invocation of Fortuna to 


those wolves, the Interpolation-seekers ? 


Diuom atque hominum quae speratrix || atque era eadem es hominibus, 
Spem speratam quom obtulisti || hanc mi, tibi grates ago (ov hanc || mihi). 


In sferatvix (in spite of the following spem spévatam) I-see spévatrix, Old Latin for 
pvospevatvix, a derivative of sfes, and take the couplet to be some well-known quota- 
tion from a tragedy of Naeuius or Liuius Andronicus. Is it not natural that such 
a quotation should recur in the play, here declaimed by one of the two ‘ ephebi,’ later 
by the other ? 

Cas. 23. Since‘ brazen’ is in Early Latin ahenus (3 syll.), and perhaps aheneus 
(4 syll.; Truc. 272?), but not aenus (2 syll.), aeneus (3 syll.), while aeveus is a much 
later Adjective, it may be that to the early Dramatists a(h)es was as much a disyllable 
as ni(hi)l, and that the traditional reading should be retained in this utterance of the 
great goddess Credit (Fides) : 


Eicite ex animo curam atque alienum ahes (aes MSS. Questionable hiatus 
after cuvai). 


Curc. 452 ita nugas blatis (a Senarius-ending here; a Trochaic Septenarius- 
ending in Amph. 626). What is the First Person? Blato, not ‘blatio,, Why does 
the Thesaurus prefer the latter form with Hosius? The evidence, such as it is (see 
Thesaurus s.v.) favours blato both as the Verb and the Verbal Noun, 

Pseud. 743: 


Eugepae! lepide, Charine, meo me ludo lamberas. 


In spite of Poe. 296 (Enimuero, ere, meo me lacessis ludo et delicias facis), 
I would give lambevo the sense of Jambo here and in Lucilius 585 (see Marx’s note): 


iucundasque puer qui lamberat ore placentas, 


and would suggest that a misinterpretation of Lucilius was the cause of Paul. 
Fest. 105, 19 (Lamberat: scindit ac laniat). 
Pseud. 371: 


Ten amatorem esse inuentum inanem quasi cassam nucem ? 


| 
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Is it not natural to find in cassus, -a, -wm the Deponent Past Participle of the 
Neuter Verb ¢ado (see Class. Quart. VII. 9), like occaso sole ‘ the sun having set’ ? And in 
in cassum the Verbal Noun cassus (casus) ‘afall’? Cf. Poen. 360 omnia in cassum 
cadunt. A fallen nut is empty; so the Adjective came to mean ‘empty.’ An 
exertion that ends in a fall is made in vain; so ¢ncasswm came to mean ‘ in vain.’ 

Truc. 695-6. Astaphium’s remarks continue till the first word of line 696, where 
(we may suppose) she holds up a warning finger to the reformed Truculentus and 


cows him into submission : 
AST. Iamne autem ut soles ? 


Iamne—TRUC. Nil dico, etc. 


If we accept this (surely the natural) setting, the last prop for a disyllabic mh in 
Plautus collapses. Syllaba Anceps at the change of speaker would here be a neces- 
sity. There must have been a pause before the serving-man’s reply. (How absurd 
it is to talk of Plautus’ Syll. Anc. and Hiatus at a change of speaker as barbarous 
practices of an immature dramatist! They are a great improvement on Greek 
monotony. ) 

Poen., end, In our early Comedies the money-lender (with his large nose) is 
checkmated at the end of the play. The corresponding Roman Comedy-ending 
is ‘leno periit. plaudite’ (Pers. 858). In the Poenulus we have two versions of the 
final scene. In one (written in Trochaic Septenarii) the /eno gets milder treatment 
than usual, and half-a-dozen lines (1402 sqq.) are devoted to an explanation. In the 
other (Iambic Senarii) he is trounced more ruthlessly, and the appeal for applause 
is introduced by this couplet (1368 sq.) : 


Multum ualete . multa uerba fecimus ; 
Malum postremo omne ad lenonem reccidit. 


Which is the original version, and which is the re-cast (vetvactatio) made when 
the play was re-staged? It is Plautus’ way to throw his final scene into Trochaic 
Septenarii, the rousing metre that would attune the spectators for a round of 
applause; and even on that single count the trochaic scene can claim to be the 
original, Apparently both the treatment of the leno and the length of the play had 
provoked criticism, and the scene was re-written (in Iambic Senarii) to correct the 
one fault and excuse the other. In the trochaic scene (line 1415) fun is poked at 
a plump /ibicina in the troupe; and a similar jest at her expense appears in the 
Aululavia (line 332). To the date of the play we get a (possible) hint in line 524: 


Praesertim in re populi placida atque interfectis hostibus, 


a line which suggests that the close of the Second Carthaginian War seemed to 
Plautus a good opportunity for an adaptation of a Greek play about a Carthaginian, 
the KapynSdvios. ‘ Poenulus’ was a later title; that of Plautus was ‘ Patruus’ 
(Hanno is uncle of that singularly unpleasant youth, Agorastocles) : 


(prol. 53-54) Kapxn5évos uocatur haec comoedia ; 
Latine Plautus ‘ Patruos’ Pultiphagonides. 


The play was popular, to judge from the many traces of re-casts. To the first 
performance after the author’s death part of the prologue, as Marx has shown, 
should be assigned, with its punning allusion to the Histrian War (lines 4 and 44) 
and its quotations from the favourite tragedy of the day, Ennius’ adaptation of the 
Achilles, a play written by Aristarchus of Tegea. One of the quotations shows 
an Infinitive without a governing Verb in our MSS. (line 16): 


Bonum factum esse, edicta ut seruetis mea. 


It need not be altered. The audience would be familiar with the context. 
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Epid. 15. On Thesprio’s return with his master from a campaign he meets his 
fellow-slave Epidicus, and the two have a talk: 


EP. Vix adipiscendi potestas modo fuit. TH. Scurra es. EP. Scio 
Te esse equidem hominem militarem. TH. Audacter quamuis dicito. 


‘I could scarcely catch you up just now. Whata“knut” you are! Oh! I know 
you’re an army man. You may take your oath of that.’ This marks scuvva as 
military slang for a stay-at-home, a ‘civvy’ (Hotspur would say a ‘popinjay’). In 
Lvim, 202 I scent a pun on assiduus ‘a rate-payer’ (ab asse dando) and assiduus 
(adsiduus) : 


Urbani assidui ciues, quos scurras vocant. 


Rud. 829. Is Corp. Gloss. Lat. V. 337, 23, a Donatus gloss? (Utpote significat 
ut possumus, ut potestis, ut possunt. Nam pote et non pote potest et non potest 
dicunt Tusci[i}. And should the last word be rustici 7! Cicero (Brut. 172) makes 


the old market-woman say: Hospes, non pote minoris. The potest of the MSS. 
in the Rudens-line is not so close to otis est as to: 


Ut pote sunt (St) ignaui homines, sati’ recte monent, ‘ Pretty good advice from 
such rascals,’ 


We should refuse the emendation : 


Ut potes (Nom. Plur.) ignaui homines, etc. (with Hiatus in the word-group 
ign. hom.). 


Pseud. 146-7. Between a trochaic and an iambic passage stand two lines of 
which the second is clearly iambic, though its scansion offers a difficulty : 


Ut ne peristromata quidem aeque picta sint Campanica 
Neque Alexandrina beluata tonsilia tappetia (-silia Tribrach !). 


If we make the first trochaic, that involves the impossible -mata qui- (Tribrach) ; 
if iambic, the equally impossible -stromata (Dactyl) or -mata qui: (Tribrach), 
Stich. 378 Trochaic (Tum Babylonica et pevistvoma tonsilia et tappetia), with pevi- 
stroma Plur., and Trin, 247 Iambic (Ibi illa pendentem ferit : dam amplius orat : non 
satis), with a Choriambus for third metrum, suggest this Iambic Octonarius (with 


Choriambus for second metrum) : 


Ut ne peristroma quidem ae || que picta sint Campanica. 


W. M. Linpsay, 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XL. 2. i919. 


R. B. Steele, Curtiusand Avvian. Part II., On the Narrative Common to Curtius and 
Avvian. Considers in detail the composite character of Curtius’ narrative, and the 
nature of his debt to Arrian, Book III., and other sections. Tenney Frank, The Old 
Apollo Temple and Livy, XL. 51 (3). This temple, whose podium was identified by 
Delbriick (1903), was restored with stone from Monte Verde in 179 B.c., and the 
restoration is that of the ‘aedes Apollinis Medici,’ Livy, l. c. (MSS.). A. J. Bell 
discusses ‘ Tros Tyriusque,’ Aen. I. 574. 


FEL. 3-) 1919. 

Chas. Knapp, References to Literatuve in Plautus and Terence. A collection of 
passages chiefly from Plautus classified with annotations. E. B. Lease, The Use and 
Range of the Future Participle. A full record of its uses in Latin authors, together with 
statistical tables of its occurrences. A.C. Johnson, Problems in Delphian Chronology. 
On the events and the office-holders of the period 240-202. M.C. Waites, Satura 
Rediviva. Comments on the accounts of the development of dramatic performances 
in Livy VII. 2, and Valerius Maximus II. 4, 4. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1919. 

March 22. Fr. Vollmer, Kiivzung durch Tonanschluss im alten Latein (Kohm), 
Contributions: E. Assmann, Herodot 5, 33, 2, und die Oardprae (a long and interesting 
paper on ancient ships). K. P. Schulze, Ovid Tristia, III. 12, 2, This paper was 
suggested by the remarks of S. G. Owen in Class. Quart. VIII. (1914) pp. 27 sqq. The 
writer discusses the scansion of Maeotis and of a number of other words, chiefly 
proper names, in Greek and Latin poetry. 

March 29. J. Van Leeuwen, Enchividium dictions epicae. Ed. altera aucta et 
emendata (Wecklein). The new edition will contribute still more than the first to 
the purification of the text. 

April 12. M.P. Nilsson, Die Entstehung und veligiose Bedeutung des griechischen 
Kalenders (Bischoff). A valuable collection of material. Fr. Boll unter Mitwirkung 
von C. Bezold, Steynglaube und Sterndeutung (B. A. Miller). Anyone who wishes to 
read ancient writers on astrology will find here a good introduction to the difficulties 
of the subject.. O. Stahlin, Editionstechmik. WRatschlage fiir die Anlage textkritischer 
Ausgaben, 2 ed. (B. A. Miiller), A long review discussing a number of questions of 
general interest. 

April 19. Fr. Slotty, Vulgérlateinisches Ubungsbuch (Klotz). One of Lietzmann’s 
‘Kleine Texte. E. Miiller-Graupa contributes ‘Dey imdogermanische Infinitiv als 
Kasusform. Nachtrag zum Infinitivus “ primitivus.”’ 

April 26. Festschrift fiiy Eduard Hahn zum 60. Geburtstag (Philipp). The book 
includes a paper by Vogel which throws light on Herodotus’ account of the 
geography of Scythia. V. maintains that by dporjpes and yewpyot (IV. 17 sq.) Hdt. 
distinguishes those who use the plough from those who use only the hoe. H. Reiners, 
Eine Rémersiedlung voy Verdun (Anthes). During the war excavations were made at 
Senon, to the west of Verdun. An account is given of the results with illustrations. 
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May 3. Fr. Horn, Zur Geschichte dey absoluten Partizipialkonstruktion im Latein- 


ischen (Klotz). A thoughtful study of the absolute use in abl., nom., acc. and gen, — 
H. E. Sieckmann contributes to this number ‘ Bemerkungen zum neunten Buche der ~ 


Ilias,’ in which he criticizes a paper by G. Wolterstorff, entitled ‘ Zwei alte Odysee- 
lieder in der Ilias,’ which appeared in Sokvates, 1917. 


May 10. H. Fischl, Evgebnisse und Aussichten dev Homevanalyse (Drerup). The { 


greater part of the book consists of a criticism of the recent works of Bethe and 
Wilamowitz, especially of their treatment of A and of II. 
May 24. P. Klimek, Die Gespriiche tiber die Gottheit in Xenophon’s Memorabilien 


(Léschhorn). A full and able statement of the reasons for thinking that 1. 4 and ~ 


IV. 3 are not by Xenophon. G. Thérnell, Studia Tevtullianea (Tolkiehn). In a paper 
entitled ‘ Zur eleusinischen Rechnungsurkunde des Jahres 329/28 v. Chr.’ K. Kunst 
discusses at length C.I.A. II. 834b, Ditt. Syll.? 587. 

June 7. E. Bethe, Medea-Pyobleme (Bucherer). Bethe tries to prove that 
Euripides originally planned the play without the Aegeus scene. This number 
includes a paper by A. Ludwich, ‘ Zur Textkritik des homerischen Demeterhymnus.’ 


June 14. M. Niedermann, Essais d’étymologie et de critique verbales latines — 


(Lammert). The writer has made a special study of late Latin. I. Hilberg, 
S. Eusebit Hieronymit Opera I. 3: Epistularum Pars III. rec. I. H. (Tolkiehn). 
Among the quotations from the poets in these letters the following are of interest: 


Ovid, Am. III. 283 ‘risit et arguto quiddam promisit ocello’ where the Ovid MSS. ~ 
have ocellis ; Verg. Aen. Il. 362 ends with dolovem (instead of labores) as in Gorey 5 


sau 


Aen. IV. 548-552 are in the same order as in our Virgil MSS. (Ribbeck placed 54 
after 418). L. Schmidt, Geschichte dey deutschen Stamme bis zum Ausgange dey Volkey- 
wanderung 11. 4 (Wolff). Anyone who is working at Tacitus’ Germania will find this 
book useful and easy to consult. Th. Birt has in this number an interesting paper 
on Catullus 45. He proposes to read and interpret 8 sq. and 17 sq. Hoc ut dixit, Amor 
sinistva et ante (ie. on the left and in front of the lovers) Dextram (i.e. favourable) 
sternuit approbationem. To the Roman a favourable augurium (in this case an augurium 
oblatiuum) can only come from the left ; cp. Cic. de daw. II. 74, Varro ling. lat. VII. 97. 
Hence aue sinistva always has a good sense. For the combination simistva et ante cp. 
Verg. Catal, Il.a 3 Agellulwm sinistva et ante quem uides, Cp. also Plut. De deo Socratis 
11 érépou pay rrapdvros ex devas cir’ drurOev eit’ eumrporOev, dppav avrdy eri rHv mpagiy, et 
8’ dpurrepas, dwotpérecOa1. As the Greeks thought the right the favourable side for 
such a sign (Plut. Them. 13) the words é« desis cir’ €urpoofev correspond with 
Catullus’ stnistva et ante. Birt ends 


Socrates mihi caymen explicants 
Ipse steynuit approbationem. 


June 21. Chr, Jensen, Neoptolemos und Hovaz (K. P. Schulze). Porphyrio says 
that in the Avs Poetica Horace has reproduced the doctrines of Neoptolemus. In his 
Tlept zouppdtwv, parts of which survive among the papyri found at Herculaneum, 
Philodemus criticizes various writers, including Neoptolemus. Hence Jensen has 


sie Sr tse Le PAE BERS. 


found it possible to show what were the main doctrines and what was the arrange- 


ment of Neoptolemus’ treatise, and to confirm the statement of Porphyrio. 
P. J. Enk, Gratti Cynegeticon quae supersunt. Cum Prolegomenis notis criticis 
commentario exegetico ed. P. J. E. (Tolkiehn). -In the app. crit. many good 
conjectures are cited which are omitted in the Teubner edition. The commentary is 
very valuable. 

June 28. E. Miiller-Graupa contributes an interesting paper on Aen. II. 461 sq., in 
which he discusses a number of grammatical questions, e.g. the historic inf. pass., 
solebat and solitus est, saepe dixit and saepe dicebat. . 
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July 5. [The price of the journal is raised from 6 to g marks quarterly.] 
A. Wolf, Die Quellen von Livius XXI, 1-38 (Rossbach), A careful study of Livy’s use 
of Polybius and of the annalists. 

July 19. C. Heubner, De belli Hispaniensis commentario quaestiones grammaticae 
(Klotz). The writer wished to be regarded as a historian. He should be compared 
not with Caesar and Cicero, but with the other historians, such as Sallust and Livy. 
C. Zander, Versus Saturn. Tertiis curis collegit et recensuit et examinavit (Klotz). 
Not satisfactory. U. Wilcken, Bettviige zuv Geschichte des Kovinthischen Bundes 
(Lenschau). 


Classical Philology. XIV. 3. 1919. 


Eugene S. McCartney, Greek and Latin Construction in Implied Agreement. On 
constructions like ‘exemplo nostro praesentium’ and similar idioms in Latin and 
Greek. Catharine Saunders, The radivwdia of Cicevo, Cic. Att. IV. 5. 1. The 
‘recantation’ was an assurance to Pompey, or to Caesar directly, that Cicero would 
withdraw his opposition to Caesar, particularly as regards the Campanian Land Law. 
Samuel E. Bassett, Versus Tetvacolos. A systematic investigation into the use in 
Greek hexameter verse of lines consisting of four words. E. H. Sturtevant, The 
Coincidence of Accent and Ictus in Plautus and Terence. ‘Tabulated statistics tending to 
show that in early dramatic verse accent was constantly taken into account. 
Francis A. Wood, Greek and Latin Etymologies. Suggested derivations under ninety- 
three heads. L. H. Harris, Local Colouy in Ben Jonson’s Catiline and Historical 
Accuracy of the Play. in ‘Notes and Discussions,’ R. J. Bonner writes on Thuc. I. 
77: 1, where fiAodixetv means ‘ being fond of ¢vying suits.’ Tenney Frank would assign 
Lucretius I. to 57 8.c., and suggests that ‘ Caelianum illud,’ Cic. Att. X. 10, 15. 2, 
refers to a suggestion of Caelius that Curio might be induced to revolt to Pompey. 
Apropos of Eur. Tyvoad. 423-6, P. Shorey illustrates from ancient and modern drama 
the suppression of the name of a hated person or place. 


XIV. 4. 1919. 

W. E. Clark, The Importance of Hellenism from the Point of View of Indic 
Philology. 1. Collection of such evidence as exists as to the connexion and contact 
between the Greek world and India down to 170 B.c. Tenney Frank, Rome’s First 
Coinage. 1. The prow on the earliest bronze coins is brought into connexion with 
the establishment in the middle of the fourth century B.c. of Rome’s first maritime 
colony at Ostia, the assignment of which to Ancus Marcius may be due to confusion 
of the King and C. Marcius Rutilus, consul for the fourth time in 342. II. It is 
argued that from about 340 to 150 Rome endeavoured to keep a double currency, 
in silver and bronze. G.M. Bolling, Adstvact Nouns in Homer. Professor Scott in 
C.P. XIV. 2, has misunderstood Croiset’s statistics. G. M. Calhoun, Athenian 
Magistrates and Special Pleas. The principles according to which magistrates dealt with 
Tapaypapat and Siupaprrpio. are examined. If a plaintiff’s plea was improperly 
ruled out, he had a remedy by diapoprvpia, in which the issue had to be decided by a 
dicastic court. Gertrude Smith, Athenian Casualty Lists. A collection of details from 
inscriptions and literary sources. E. T. Merrill, The Expulsion of Jews from Rome 
undey Tiberius. E. H, Sturtevant, The Coincidence of Accent and Ictus in the Roman 
Dactylic Poets. Applies the principles of a former paper C.P. XIV. 3 to the Heroic 
Hexameter in Ennius, Catullus, Lucretius and Virgil, with the object of showing 
that the writers aimed at securing harmony between verse ictus and accent (stress) 
in the last two feet of the line. In Notes and Discussions Grace Harriet Macurdy draws 
attention to the surprising way in which a Mrs. Diana Watts in her Renaissance of the 
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Greek ‘Ideal’ has built on the treacherous foundation of Chapman’s translation of 
Homer. ; 


Revue de Philologie. XLIII. 1. 1919. : 
Paul Jourdain, Notes de critique verbale suv Scribonius Largus (concluded). 
G. Méautis, Eudoxe de Cnide et Egypte. Is of the opinion that a passage from _ 
Eudoxus quoted in Plutarch 372 C shows that the Egyptian religion had been 
influenced by Orphic ideas. L. Bayard would read in Rhet. ad Hevennium IV. 22. 31 | 
‘ Alexandro si vita data longior esset, trans Oceanum <nomen> Macedonum trans-~ 
yolasset’ P. Collart, Dewx papyrus des ‘Publicazione della societt, tahana.’ Emenda- 
tions of the Italian papyri numbered 149 and 156. P. Collart, Les papyrus i 
d’Oxyhrynchos & propos du tome xitt. Criticism and emendation of texts contained in ~ 
this volume, ending with a general survey of the work of Professors Grenfell and 
Hunt. J. S. Phillimore, In Verg. Georg. III. 82 color deterrimus albis et gilvo. A 
defence of the view, criticized by Servius and held by Heyne, that the colour 
referred to is albogilvus, and that Vergil probably used the phrase albis ¢ gilvo. 
L. Farmentier, Emendations in the text of the Electra of Sophocles. F. Cumont, Un 
mythe pythagovicien chez Posidonius et Philon. The myth in De Plantatione Noe 28 § 117 
is probably borrowed from Posidonius of Apamea. A. I. Trannoy, Hypotheses 
cvitiques suv les Pensées de Mare Aurele. : 
? 
| 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLVI. 2. April, 1918. 


L. Pareti, Pelasgica (to be continued). The famous pre-Hellenic stele found in 
Lemnos exhibits no evidence, artistic or linguistic, of Etruscan affinities. No ancient 
writer supports the modern idea of the Lemnian origin of the Etruscans. The 
Homeric hymn to Dionysos refers to the Etruscans of Italy, not to supposed — 
‘Tyrrhenoi’ inhabiting Lemnos. R. Sabbadini, The Pleonastic Use of Latin Copulative 
Conjunctions. Deals with Aen. IX. 47 and 403, XII. 81, and many other passages. , 
Such terms as ‘ pleonasm’ and ‘ anacolouthon’ applied to such constructions are (at — 
least in most cases) historically untrue. The usage is more correctly explained as 
paratactic. L. Valmaggi, On Re-veading the Agricola. C. 1. At munc .. . tempora. 
Generally misunderstood or slurred over. Jempora must refer to the time of Domitian, — 
Tacitus is excusing his delay in writing the biography; this delay need not, he says, have - 
happened had his work been an attack on Agricola; this remark is explained by the ; 
next clause, tam saeua, etc. C. XXI., delenimenta witiorwm, not ‘the allurements of © 
vices,’ but ‘ allurements to vices.’ F. Calonghi, Tibulliana (continued). U. Moricca, 
Salvianus and the Date of the De Gubernatione Dei. The work cannot have been 
written before a.p. 461. A. Levi, Socrates or Plato? A criticism of the views of 
Burnet, who is described as the ablest living historian of Greek thought. } 

Reviews.—Incerti poetae Octavia, with introduction and commentary by A. Santoro 
(A. Beltrami). Good, in spite of regrettable omissions and redundancies. Livy, ed. 
by Conway and Walters: Vol. I. (A.-G. Amatucci). A masterly production, in every | 
way far superior to previous editions. 
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THE MSS. OF CALLIMACHVS’ AYMNS. 
(Continued.) 


II. S, Q, AND gq. 


S? is Madrid, Biblioteca Nacionale, gr. 24; foll. 136 (paper); size folio, 
with thirty-two lines usually to the page; dated 1464. Contents: f. 2,a Life 
of Musaeus (differing from Suidas), followed by ’Avturdtpou otSwviov (sic, for 
@ccoahouxéws) eis npw Kal A€avdpov (Anth. Dibner, VII. 666) and Musaeus, 
Hero and Leander. 7%, two poems by Marcus Musurus, viz. a version of 
Musaeus’ poem in ten hexameter lines and four elegiac couplets e’s poveatov. 
8, three epigrams on Orpheus (Anth. Diib. VII. 8-10), written as one. 
8¥, Constantine Lascaris ets ta mpodeyopeva tod copod dpdéws. 0%, mTepr 
mowm7ov, on the life and writings of Orpheus (quite different from Suidas’ 
Life). 11", brd0eois tod trOD THY apyovauTiKoy (sic). IY, b7d0Eo1s TOD 
dépovs. 12, Orpheus, Argonautica, with frequent marginal notes, and correc- 
tions in red ink, in Lascaris’ hand. 35, Orpheus, Hymns, prefaced by the 
invocation to Musaeus, ’Opdevs mpods povoaiov edtvyas xpa éraipe (MdvOave Sé 
povaate Ountronrinv rept ceuvnv Tr.) ; of the Hymns are given (Abel) II.; VI.; 
VIII.; XXXII.; XL. 1-4 (5-20 omitted), and two additional lines (kal Oyntoics 
Bpotois dc0t xOova vasetdovar | €XOé pdxap cKiptnta dépwv TOAD yAO0s &rraciy, 
not in Abel); LII.; LIII.; LXIX. (or LXX.); LXXX.; LXXXVIL.; then 
(ff. 52¥-55) Proclus, Hymns (Ludwich) I.; II.; III.; V.; VI.; VII.; finally, in 
Lascaris’ hand, otiyo. ,atia. 56-83, Homeric Hymns, III.-XXXIII., lacking 
XX. 8. 84'-100", Callimachus, Hymns, followed by «tia kwvotavtivov 
Rackdpews ev pedvordve im’ adtod éxypapey’ avEF 6. fie. 1464]. or‘, yévos 
Kaddpaxov (a summary of Suidas), ending with edpnvras 8é Kai tia ériypdau- 
pata eis TOY TPATOV Kaddipayov adéaToTa otTws éyovTa: and two epigrams 

1 See Joannes Iriarte, Regiae Bibliothecae Matri- A. Ludwich, Exdocia. . ., p. 123 For the 


tensis Codices Graeci MSS. (Madrid, 1769), pp. 86- Homeric Hymns it is T; for Proclus, G. 
120; Sikes and Allen, Homeric Hymns, p. XII. ; 
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follow, inscribed cis xadriwayov adéomota (Anth. Dib. VII. 41 and 42). 


1or'-134, a collection of over 490 Greek epigrams, all but 27 of which | 


Iriarte found printed in the Anthology or its Appendix ; they begin with some 
of Callimachus’ (ff. ro1"-102"), in this order (Wilamowitz’ numeration)—XXI. 
(entitled xadduudxou eis Tov éavtod Tatépa); XXII. 1-3 (headed tod avtod), 
with an unlocated distich added (ayadod vie didos Sé Kal év Ecivn Kexaduyas *| 
map Té6Se TpwThos Kpdomedov aiyadod); II. (with tod abrod wavta in the 


margin); XIX. (headed eis véovs wal véas) and an adéomorov (Anth. Dib, 


VII. 558) together; XVII.; XVIII.; XVI. and Anth. Diib. VII. 729 together ; 
XV.; XIV.; XI.; X.; VII.; VIII.; XXIV. (entitled eis jetiwva) ; Apol- 
lonius’ epigram on Callimachus (Anth. Diib. XI. 275); UX.; XII.; 1V. (headed 


els Tipwova Tov pocdvOpwrov); XX.; XXVI.; XXV. No marks of gatherings — 
occur in the Callimachean portion, unless 8 in the top left corner of f. 91” be © 
one. Three, or perhaps four, hands can be traced in the Hymns. The text-— 
hand is neat and rather small. r almost entirely ousts y; p sometimes in~ 
ligature closely resembles ». Ligature is very frequent, especially in ¢p and — 
ept (both semi-suprascript), eo, vs, pe; the contraction for or is common; and 
-ov and (very rarely) -ov, -ev, -ov appear as suprascript contractions. Un- ~ 
abbreviated suprascript terminations are -at, -als, -av, -€S, -1, -Ol, -OV, -OS, -OUS, 


-«, which all occur only very seldom. An accent is often written continuously 


with a, v, or »; breathings are often dubious, being mere dots; zota subscr. 
is fairly frequent, both in the original text and by additions. As in Q and q,a : 
comma is often placed after 6 pév, 1) ev, of ev, etc., and once after of de; and — 
we find in III. 2 79, ré£a (SQ), in IV. 203 8, ror (SQ), in V. rrz 6,7e (SQq). 
The horizontal suprascript stroke, marking a personal name, occurs but rarely; 
it is used wrongly by a later hand at I. 50 (é€arivaia), II. 92 (civiv), III. 68 ; 


(uoxdrovo), IV. 224 (wavepxopuévnv), and V. 20 (diay). 


Q} is Modena,. Estensis aW 5. 16;% foll. 92 (paper), cmm. 29,5 X 21,3, | 
with twenty-five lines to the page; cent. XV.? Contents: ff. 1-26 (excluding ~ 
11), Orpheus, Hymns mpos Movoaiov, with marginal and interlinear scholia; | 


and Proclus, Hymns I.-V., assigned to Orpheus.* 11", in Valla’s hand, but 
written in different ink from the text of the Hymns, Il. 29-62 of Orpheus, 


Lithica, omitting ll. 54-7 and with lacunae at ll. 30, 53. IY, probably not in 


Valla’s writing, ’AXRéptov lov capraiwy apxovtos xrhwa, and a Latin index 
of the contents, viz. Orphet ad musaeum hymna, Callimachi hymni, Homert 
hymni. 26-27, Proclus, Hymns VI.-VII.; then Orpheus, frag. VI. Il. 10-43 


(apud Mullach I. pp. 168-9), and beneath, propertius | Intonet arguto pectore 


calimachus® 28'-49', Callimachus, Hymns, with marginal and interlinear 


1 See V. Puntoni, Indice de’ codici greci della of the Bibl. Estense kindly informed me of the 
biblioteca Estense di Modena, in Studi Italiani di change in designation. For Homeric Hymns it 
Filologia Classica, Florence, IV. (1896), pp. 487-8; is E; for Callimachus Wilamowitz calls it ¢ 
Nigra, lc., pp. 216 sqq.; and Hollander in (Schneider did not know it); for Proclus it is B. 
Jahvbb. f. Philol., 1892, p. 544; Ludwich, op. cii., 3 Nigra, J.c., says it was written towards the 
D. 122. end of cent. XV. 

2 Formerly III. E.11 and 164. The Librarian 4 See Ludwich, 1.c, 5 Propertius II. 1, 40. 
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scholia. 50°-84", Homeric Hymns I11.-XXXIII., with a few marginal notes, 
mostly in Greek, but some in Latin; at end of 84" an epigram, els £évous 
(Hom. Efigr. 1. Baum.) ;* and at end of 84¥ Valla’s signature in red: yewpyior 


C A 


6 ovddda <Bdddas ex corr. > Taxevtivos <mdaxevtivos ex corr.> éyparve. 
85-6, Orpheus, Hymns XLI.-XLV. 87-g1", blank. gry, 14 lines of glosses, 
which with those on 92 are ‘ uariis recentioribus m. exarata,’ beginning ayteds 
bé éott, Kiov ... od péuvnod pov (scholia on Aristophanes, Wasps, 875, 
p- 457°, Diibner), and ending onwaiver S¢ nab &pyov ré Tis cKNVYAS TOD pmoucéas 
(sic). 92", 40 lines of glosses on the Homeridae and Homer, beginning ounpidac 
oi TA Ounpov UTroKpwouevat . . ., and containing the epitaph on Homer’s tomb 
attributed to Proclus (Ev@dée tiv iepav xepadrhy Kata yaia kadvrrer : avopav 
Hpawv coopyntopa Getov dunpov. mpoxdos), and ending yoytas (sic) 6é 6 NeovTivos 
eis povoatoy avtov avdyer. The book is bound in leather; on the back, 
stamped in gold, are (above) the inscription Orphacus hymni etc., and (below) 
the ducal arms of Modena. The pages are not numbered. Gatherings are 
indicated by catch-words, written vertically at the foot of the verso of every 
tenth folio, in the same hand and ink as the text, and consisting of the first 
words of the next folio. They point to a division into quinions, f. 11 having 
been intercalated. All the writing—text, interlinear corrections and glosses, 
marginalia—is in the same hand, a bold, rather crabbed but not unpleasing 
script, in which -o almost completely ousts -s.2_ ¢ is often closely alike to 7, 
and v to vy; both» and are used. Contractions are almost entirely absent 
from the text (-wv twice; -ov and -ov once each; dvalor once), but occur 
frequently in the scholia. ap, ep, et, and or are ligatured. Jota subscr. is not 
used consistently. The rough and smooth breathings are sometimes difficult 
- to distinguish. About one-third of the width of each page is given to the 
margin. Nearly all the notes there, most of the interlinear glosses, and many 
of the interlinear corrections of the text are, in the Callimachean portion, 
written in a different ink from the text itself. Letters are sometimes used as 
finger-posts to point from text to margin, a practice which made q stumble 
quaintly in copying III. 127. 


g® is Milan, Ambrosianus 11 (A 63 sup.), formerly V 365; foll. [I1I+r1r1r4 
(paper), cmm. 21, 8x16, with thirty-three lines to the page; cent. XVI. 
Contents: ff. 1-58, Orpheus, Argonautica, with marginal and interlinear scholia. 
59-79', Orpheus, Hymns I. (with introductory lines) to XL., XLVI. (twice, 
69' marg. and 71") to LXXXVII.(XV. comprises 11 Il.+5 in marg.; XVIL., I0+g 
in marg.; XL. 22, i.e. 1-20 with 7-8 of XLV.; LIX. 21; LXV. g). 79’-82", 


1 Cf. 0, F, and At. XXXII. For Proclus it is D, 


2 -s at the end of a line occurs only thrice in , 4 Ff. 58, 82%, 83", 106", rrof, 113 are partly 
the text, once in a suprascript correction. blank. 


3 See E. Martini and D. Bassi, Catalogus > So the Ambrosian Catalogue, dating it 1509 
Codicum Graecorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae(Milan, (from f, 111°); Nigra, 1.¢., Pp. 204, ascribes it to 
1906); Nigra, /.c., pp. 204-5 ; Schneider, Praef., the end of cent. XV. 
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Proclus, Hymns 1.-VII., seemingly assigned to Orpheus by the scribe.* 
82v, +evdia dpdixy Beoroyia: ~ (Zevs MpO@Tos yévEeTo KTN.—eE LEpys Kpaoins 
«tr. [Abel, frag. 46, P.- 167|); then téd\0s Tay tuvov ophéws Tointov: ~ 
83, +érepor dpvor TOD avToU rountod ophews: ~ sc. XLI.-XLV., with réXos at 
the end. 84-9, blank. got-106", Callimachus, Hymns, with marginal and 
interlinear scholia; at the end Tédos+. 107-9, blank. 110°, <‘O> rravcas 
x<pioT—>€ Tis Keupos pov Tov Spomov: Tavcov Kat TOV Spdpov poe THS duaptias. 
110’, ‘<Nicetae Serrarum_episc. quae feruntur> nomina <seu potius epitheta> 
deorum’;2 and in top of margin, somewhat cut, ait<y> % SédzT0s, qmepexes 
ountas 8 edpuridioy copoxdyy, Hotodov Kai apiatopavny (the two last words 
faded). 111", partly blank. 111", + 460 [1509]* derwBpio KB. év oixia xupod 
pavounr Tod TovdopaTov * mapovtes of évdo0ev Kat KaTayeypappevoe Hyouv TH 
Sto pépn* Kat of dEioriotou paptupes mapakrnbévtes ITO TOY avTaV pep@v* ev 
évoparte Ths aylas Kat Cwapxexis Tpuados + Sua paKpov xpovou Kal... éxovTa 
SuéveEw* Kal dynes ovK OdYyAS Kal Kploes Kal Enrnoess ToAXas * ev@TrLoV 
ris avOevtias KTN. Kayo pyar covrddpd<os>* mrapakrnO<el>s td tev Svo0 
pepav TaV dvobev* Tod TE KUP cavan<n> Kal Ths kup<las a >prédas Tis avTou 
aderdys* eyparya Kat brecgaryn ya. - This manuscript belonged to 
J. V. Pinelli (1535-1601)* before it came into the Ambrosian Library. It is 
bound in wood, with a back of leather. There are no indications of gatherings. 
The writing, which is all in the same hand, is small and not very easy to 
read. Ligatures and contractions abound in both text and scholia. 


The close kinship between S, Q, and q is shown by the following readings, 
selected from among ninety in which this trio unite against all the other 


manuscripts : 


SQq- cett. 
I. 17 YuT@catTo XUTAWTALTO 
23 akpnoev OKXNTED, -€ > WEXNTEV 
74 YyEwpLopos ryew opos 
94 avdis avOe : avd. 
Il. 49 ém’ épote ~ um épwrtt 
109 cudeptov ouppertov 
Ill. 4 dpxopevor kai ore dpxopmevor (apxopevos* : apxouev’) oS 
OTE 
5I ava aiva 
97 én’ toxvov ém’ iyviov 
02 Kepddav Kepawv 
41 See Ludwich, op. cit., p. 122. 4 Cf e. He wrote Ambrosian 629 (P 78 sup. ; 
2 Ambrosian Catalogue, with a reference to formerly S 556), described thus in the Catalogus - 
Bassi in Bollettino di Filol. Class. IV., pp. 32-4. 66 Rysercitam<en>ta utriusque linguae <sc, gr.- 


3 Of Nauplia, who lived about 1475 (Nigra,  Jat.> Vincentit Pinelli sed praesertim Graecae.” Pas- 
l.c., p. 204, who says that 9 has all the faults sim sunt uero notulae uarii generis, nullius tamer 
characteristic of the books which issued from momenti. Inter alios adferuntur loci Aristophanis, 
Suliardo’s workshop). He was an Argive (é«  Callimacht, Euripidis, Homeri, et Thucydidis,’ 
xipas THY dpyelwr, subscription to Mut, III. C. 6). 
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SQq. cett. 


I2I Tov TpiTov TO TpiTOV : TOTpLTOV 
158 évvere eveTrev 
IV. 50 puxcarioides puKadnotdes : puKaNLoo les 
97 édayxes éhrayes 
147 apa Boodxeos dpaBos odKeos 
Igt wtdact poate 
225 avtiny av?) 
255 €xOope ai & ExOopev ai 8 
282 TodAvyYpwrieTtartov TOAVY POVLOTATOV 
303 apdiBontos apudtBonrov 
309 elocato eloato : elaato 
325 totins totin : totin 
V. 104 Xivois diva : Viva : Away 
VI. 16 atroTos Kat amroTos (amomos) Te Kal 
17 Hyayov nyaye 
126 6 gopéovte hépovte : hepovte 
SQq, like ABCK, omit II. 27, without indicating a lacuna, through 
homoeographon. At IV. 39, where Ee have ddpa perv, cett. rodpa pev, SQQ give 


Sedpa ev (wev Q), and they alone have .a marginal gloss (i) rédpa SQ: 
4 Tedppa q). 


Before we can see the inter-relation of these three manuscripts, the 
complex condition of S and Q requires description. 

The Callimachean portion of Q is entirely the work of one hand, that of 
Giorgio Valla. Besides the fabric of the text itself there are, in the darker ink 
used for the text: 

(a) The internal corrections natural to a careful scribe. 

(6) Thirteen marginal ‘reminders’ of unusual words, especially proper 
names. 

(c) In Hymn I. four scholia and one variant, shared with S.1 

(dq) At IV. 67, besides the stock scholium % ‘pss, a marginal note 
(Oavpavtoc Kopa % ipuc) found elsewhere only in g. 

(e) At V. 66, another marginal note,? also shared only with g, whose 
variations I give in brackets: dapo. | plato in minoe super hoc uersu homeri 
[Gapor . . . homeri omitted] évvéwpos Bacireve [Bacireds] S165 weydrou dapiorhe, 
[o apioris,] inquit [ébn,] cvvoveractiy tod Sids elvar tov ulvor* of yap dapoc 
Aoyor cioly [+] Kai daprotia [6 dpietns] cvvovotactia éorw [éotlv] év Adyour. 


11,5 dudiroyor (9): 14 oi dpxato. dpxddes (q) : 
25 Onpia (q omits): 28 yp’ pein S, pein Q (SQq have 
iipn for peln in text: g omits the raciant)s 36 ppd 


xelpovos rod Kevraup’ S, pas elbow Tou KevTaup 
{clipped on margin) Q (upa xlpovos rod Kevrav- 
pov 7). S hasall these in the text ink and Las- 
caris’ hand, The scholia on I. 5, 14, 36 are 


from the common stock; at 25 cett. have a 
longer gloss. 

2 Valla is the writer of a manuscript contain- 
ing Plato's Critias, Timaeus, Minos, and Defini- 
tions, which is now in the Regia Biblioteca 
Estense; see T. W. Allen, Notes upon Greek 
Manuscripts in Italian Libraries (1890), p. 11, No. 89. 


, 
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Written in lighter ink, and with a finer pen, are— 

(f) Some internal corrections of the text. 

(g) A large body of marginal and interlinear scholia. 

(h) In Hymn I. a few scholia, shared with S.! 

As for S—besides the writing of C. Lascaris, it seems to bear the marks 
of some other hands, which will be discussed in detail later. The text and its 
corrections apart, Lascaris himself gives us the two sets of scholia, already 


mentioned as shared with Q; 35 other scholia, also brief;? and 29 marginal 
‘ reminders. ? . 


I believe Q to be a copy of S. I can find no evidence against this belief ; 
but, in view of the complexity that both these manuscripts finally reached, its 
demonstration is not a simple matter. I shall first set forth arguments against 
the converse position ; then will follow a statement of the direct evidence for 
my theory, which will, I hope, also dispose of the possibility that S and Q could 
be brothers or cousins.* This evidence given, it will remain to account for the 
later accretions in both S and Q. The acceptance of the direct evidence 
ought reasonably to justify my attitude towards the indeterminable features of 
the text of S. Some alterations there, notably in breathing, accent, and the 
addition of iota subscy., cannot confidently be ascribed to any particular hand. 
But, if we find cogent direct evidence that Q is a copy of S, and nothing 
outside these corrections to contradict it, then we may fairly regard as having 
existed in S, before Q was copied, those among these corrections whose 
resultant occurs also (in faultless script) in Q,° and consider the rest as the 
work of later hands. 


1 In S these are in the text hand but in a 
lighter ink, They are I. 17 xaOdppara: 17 
amodovcaTo: 18 and 26 morauds adpkadlas: 25 
kwwmreda: 34 orjatoy: 35 €Opeve. At 35 eOpepe 
was corrected later to -av in S: -e had probably 
arisen from a misreading of the sign for av. 
At 1. 42 S has réXs xal &dcos in the text ink, Q in 
lighter ink but from the text pen, which suggests 
that Walla overlooked it in copying the text-ink 
series from S. 


Q has only yewpyés (I. 74); and there and at 
II. 92 (where he has only % xvpjn) he agrees 
with Ee, from some kinsman of which, as we 
shall see later, he derives most of his scholia 
and also some corrections of his text. Of S’s 
marginal reminders he reproduces only wapiwy 
(III. 265). These reminders and the thirty-five 
scholia, though all are undoubtedly from Las- 
caris’ hand, appear in inks of various hues ; and 


j 
their lettering, while in all cases paralleled in 


a ALTE LONE SIDE AEFI ei 


2 These are I. 1 cin: 22 dps: 25 xaradvoes: 
25 xwweda altered to -era, and ra év 7H rédw 
xwotpeva Onpia added before the change : 33 via 
(on &va): 57 mais véos: 66 Oebv: 72 puxpois: 
74 yewpyos; 76 buvoduer: 77 Kuviry (sic).: 84 petow 
agévov, repeated in margin, twhere stands also 
pungoviny piow pbvov: 90 avédnv +2). IL I9 
kal AuKwpe+(?): 20 Opynvet: 21 mpdopbeyua Kara- 
gwrovvros: 23 (for 24) ris vibdByns: 32 wepdvyn: 
42 Bondts: 45 Wado uartixal: 50 blurred; 70 
pdytexov: 8g blurred (?— + @vqcov) : 92 7 Kupyvn H 
rod bWéws: 94 boca. III. 3 ralfew: 45 dradovs 
éx TOO dua dpoverOa: 62 &rAnoay: 112 Eddgors : 
114 NalAay: 155 (for 154) veBpods. IV. 12 Adpos: 
36 # (rather a correction of 6’ doo than a 
scholium). V. 76 medavifwy. Of these, except 
in so far as they form part of longer scholia, 


some part or parts of the text itself, is also 
varied, so that Valla may well have formed a 
hasty judgment that they were not authentic 
enough for admission to his carefully select text 
(for the working of this principle in the matter 
of textual additions, see below, p. 70). ‘ 

3 But one (iepd rpenpys, LV. 314) may be meant 
as a scholium, 

4 Which is held, at least as regards the 
Homeric Hymns, by Allen (who makes them 
brothers; see J.H.S. XV. 1895, p. 163) and 
H. Hollander (in Hermes, 1891, pp. 170 sqq.). 

5 With two qualifications ; for we shall find a 
few changes in S that were perhaps made by 
Valla, and a few other corrections of both S and 
Q (e.g. at V. 17) have reached each indepen- 
dently. 
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Against S as a copy of Q the following difficulties may be urged : 

(i.) A comparison of the original texts of S and Q shows considerable 
deterioration in Q, viz. 17 cases of permutation of letters; 27 of omission, and 
14 of insertion, of letters; 1 of misdivision, 2 of non-division, of words; and 
4 others. It is incredible that even so able a scholar as C. Lascaris could 
have made all these errors good, especially the changes from 7 to #s (III. 190), 
daev to bs xev (V. 53), wv’ of to va ot (V. 63), eb eOdvn to ebre ‘Odvn (sic V. 129). 

(ii.) Of the features of Q, (a) to (f), that have been described above, S has 
(c) and (h); and in (a) it presents faultlessly 102 of the 103 readings which Q 
attains by correction.! But it lacks (d), (e) and (g); and in (/), while S shows 
- 11 times the resultant of Q’s corrections, in 16 cases Valla starts from Lascaris’ 
text in making his changes, and 4 times he supplements a lacuna with a 
different reading from that which a later hand supplies in S.?_ If we take the 
Callimachean Hymns in S to be a copy of Q, we thereby assume that Valla 
added (d), (e), (g), and most of the discordant parts of (f) to Q after S was 
copied—surely a rather improbable event. 

The direct evidence for Q as a copy of S is as follows: 

(i.) Readings. . 

II. 54 povvoto ‘Kos (sic) S : povvotoxoc Q. 

S has corrected povvorpddos, whose traces are still visible, in 
such a way that « superimposed on ¢ resembles x: hence Q’s 
text, in which a later attempt to make -Adyoo has been erased. 
The complexity of S could not have come from copying Q. 


tii, 182 Srioriaras ie émiarhatas QO. 

Q has misread as 7, which it resembles in S’s script, the supine 
¢ with which S corrects the ligature for ot. Lascaris could not 
possibly have taken Valla’s 7 to be s. 

V. 80 rbv dpOarpos (corrected from -ovs) S :3 cov Tov dP0aryoo 
(corrected from -ovs) Q. 

Q has expanded the double accent (for which see p. 12, note I, 
above) to make a second Tov. The converse contraction, from 
tov tov to Tov, on Lascaris’ part I find incredible. 

(ii.) Accents and Breathings. 

Lascaris’ frequent practice of writing an accent continuously 
with a, v, or » has the result that his acute and circumflex accents 
are sometimes closely alike; hence probably such errors by Valla 
as maou (III. 52). And Lascaris’ breathings are often mere dots; in 
such cases Valla often gives the wrong breathing. 


1 These all concern quite trivial points, and 
cannot independently counter my view that S 
does not come from Q. The remaining reading 
both S and Q got by correction—III. 201 sxivos 
(S from cxé-, Q from cxv-). 

2 Under (f) come also IV. 167, 300, both 
discussed below; and III. 99, where, though 


mpouodfjs in S has p with a long stem, followed 
by an undeniable o, Q gives mpoxadjo, and later 
sets « above x in lighter ink and finer pen. 


s! 
2 A later hand produces 7ov (sic). Probably 
Valla made the change to éf0adrpes in both 
manuscripts. 
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Valla is probably responsible for two corrections in S, and perhaps for 
two others. At IV. 167 S has paxnddrixor pavéeoOar (sic, with traces of an 


erased rough breathing over p), Q waxndévexor paveerBar (with ep joined and 


breathing erased);! at IV. 213, where both S and Q give crkeseen: S has 
at in darker ink and thicker strokes (such as Valla used) than the context, and 
these two letters are ligatured in both manuscripts. At III. 50 Valla has 


ScaeRbitove (@ in text’s ink and pen), and may have made the correction in S 
from -o- to -w-; and at IV. 221, where he gives efoea:, it may well have been 
he who erased from e’ceras of S the 7 whose traces are still visible. 

Twice Valla appears to have resorted to conjecture. At V. 32 Q has 
aréénre (S clearly -at); at V. 63, & of (unmetrical: S iva ot). 

Some interesting features shared by S and Q may be noted here. They 
alone ‘give Kadiudxov in the general title of the Hymns; and the following 


doublets occur in them alone, or only with g: I. 88 vores (gq); Ill. 78 

xopow (-nv q); III. 237 duatovidy) (duat- later S : duafovidn g); IIL. 259 
/V/ pi 

hepa (i.e. a choice between -ain and aids) S, pepaiac QO (gpepjas g); V. 50 


popBéov (-aiwv gq); V. 141 esac (-ats corrected from -es g). At IV. 89 
Ohas BudfeOqe (sic, whence q’s Biafe); S Budfeo, with o very clearly by correc- 
tion and a gap (before pavtevec Oat) in which av is faintly visible (? also a cross- 
stroke as in Q).3 At IV. 300 S has mepirejite, corrected to -raji- in such a 
way that the top of ¢ is still visible; Q has the same result, but the top stroke 
of his ¢ is finer and in lighter ink than the rest, and he seems to have started 
with -rd-, and then joined the tops of a and y (in text ink) and completed 
« with the wish to reproduce Lascaris’ writing faithfully (wepireppire g). At 
V. 65 S has émeOdoaro (sic, for émeBdoato), Q errepodyro (émrepodcato gq). At 
VI. 10 S first had SvOBas,* and then corrected § to mw, and in the margin set 


par 
another pw and Svcpuas;® Q has dv0Bas+ and marginal p (duvO pas q). 
A valuable variant comes to light at V. 17. There S has det xadov 
&Siua 7d Tyvas, with dupa in the margin (dupa from one later hand, zota 


subscr. probably from another); Q det xadov evSuyan To thvao (dots and supra- 
script in text hand, but in lighter ink and finer pen); q is as Q, but all in the 
text ink and without dots. We shall see that Callimachus in q is a copy of Q; 
and Q’s additions in this ink and pen are independent of S, to which dupa 


1 waxnddvixor pa véecOar II. ; cett, divide cor- 
rectly. 

2 Perhaps we should add his iéé (ide S ceit., 
VI. 98). His dmodotns (so g: dmdotns S ceti., 
III, 230) is a more doubtful case. 

3 If so, this stroke is probably Valla’s work. 
BidfeOa was due to the influence of pavrever bar 
(just following). 

4 Lascaris or his source several times con- 
founds f, x, and p. At VI. 97 ror, corrected 


to rota, may have been a gloss in the source; 
and at VI. 101 Um’ dm’ dmdddwvos looks like an 


ancestral doublet Sm’ am éAhwvos. 

5 dusuas occurs here only in S and fin the 
text) in GIBr (nua H). In Sit perhaps comes 
from a later hand ; certainly we have nowhere 
else any proof of interaction between the z 
manuscripts, on the one side, and cetf. on the 
other. 
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must have accrued from the common stock of cett., del Kadov Oppa TO TIVvaS 
(omitted by ABCK). I am convinced that del carov dupa tHvas is to be 
read here. The rare évéuya (cited by L. and S. only from Plutarch, Solon, 8; 
LXX.; N.T.) can hardly be a scribe’s conjecture here ; and it is more apposite 
than dua, for a mirror could not have aided Athene to improve her eye, if it 
had been unsightly, whereas it could have helped her to rearrange her dress at 


~ need. The corruption may have happened thus, in an earlier manuscript— 


first, a ligatured ev was misread as (to which, as in S and Q, it approximated), 
and ligatured é6v, badly written, became » through corruption or conscious 
correction; then the scribe, after writing the resultant dppa, added To to piece 


out the metre. Transferred as a variant to another MS., this resulted in 
Gupa To 
évdupa tnvas. Then (a) an ancestor of S incorporated 70 in the line, whence 


S’s text; (b) in the other line of descent, pupa became dupa, and with 7o 


ousted dupa, but dpa survived in the source of Q’s additions. 


The Additions to S.—Several of these are undoubtedly from Lascaris’ own 
pen. Besides the scholia and marginal reminders already described {groups 
(c) and (h), and the next paragraph, on pp. 61-2 above], they consist of : 

(1) Supplements of lacunae: viz. V. 47 & Sarat (® Sara: Tl, wdwrar 
Politian) ; 48 és (cett.); 78 ad fin. Oéuides (IL Politian ed. pr.); 108 ad intt. 


TOLwy 


écca (Politian) ; 124 the suprascript in Kal -,oux (zroiwy Politian, ed. pr., cett. 


except Qq); 131 as gauéva (as BE, ds or os cett.; dapéva EellF Politian 


ed. pr.: papévn z*: the word omitted x); 136 Ouvydrnp (f Politian ed. pr.); 
128 and 139, to be discussed later ; VI. 10 ce és (S solus, for modes, accenting 
-o of Stvavto); 13 #vOes in margin (S solus, seemingly in the hope of making 
good the defect in his text’s rpls pav 89? axedwiov apyvpodivny) ; 20 avTn 
in lacuna (S solus, for év Boas). All these have been added neatly; in blotched 
sprawling letters he has placed %Bocxev (solus) after moipw’ at the end of 
VI. 86, and yaipere (solus) before mapJevixai in VI. 118, and ligatured to 
to éb:8déoxe in VI. 21, where a space of four or five letters had intervened 
between edvSdoxe and réxvnv (€6:8 alone, x: éduddoxero celi. except Qq). In 


i ~ all these passages Valla, doubtless inferring conjecture from the obvious 


~ 


‘difference in script between the addition and the context, either omitted the 
supplement from the text of Q, in some cases filling the vacancy later from 
other sources, or (as seemingly in V. 128, 131, 136, 139) set S’s words in his 
own text with a special pen and ink. 


a 
(2) Suprascript changes: viz. III. to evxatres (evxaTrés Qq: evKaptres 
" ous 


cett.); IV. 305 ie (@xnv cett., I by correction from [?] dydv); V. 5 peyahos 
(-ovs ABCKz?*) ; 107 6cca over waooa (11 Politian); 135 A (Politian); and 
probably V. 20 Echeay (zxrevav Qq: ePrevey E Politian ed. pr.: €Brevray 

1 — marks the word as a personal name. to bec (s), and the margin has ddqé in Lascaris’ 


Why should be repeated is not clear, forthe hand. 
text is quite legible. The topmost mark seems 
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cett.), and VI. 7 éoxéwaro (solus, éoxéyate to be taken as a parenthesis). — 


Q lacks all these features except V. 135, though all were, I believe, in the — 


manuscript when he made his copy.!_ The additions at V. 20, 107, VI. 7 he 
would reject as not in the script, those at III. 10 and IV. 305 as not in the ink, | 
of the context, whereas @ (V. 135) was nearly enough contextual to deceive 
him; and at V. 5 his rejection may have been due to deliberate preference for ri 


the original reading of S.? 


(3) Marginal additions :% viz. I. 75 duds (solus ; text rides); V. 75 G&pat 


(to elucidate the text’s ayav, corrected from aya, and with accent and breathing 
d1bs 


erased) ; 135 Sids (text dAAA wa} sic: &dXA Kai Q, with suprascript in lighter ink: 
GXN’ abth z, GANG Suds cett. Politian ed. pr.),and possibly V.17 dupa (for evdupa : 


SQ and gq discussed above, pp. 64-5: dupa cett. Politian ed. pr.), 24 map’ (sic, for 


wep: wap’ E Politian ed. pr.: wep cett.), 69 édaay (sic, as in ed. pr.: text éooav, 
with ABCKQqEell: evoay Politian, édcav ed. pr.: odcav 2). Opposite the 


title of Hymn V. S has jjpwedeyetor (solus) in Lascaris’ hand. Of these changes ~ 


O has only éc0s (V. 135); and that is in an ink which points to his disregard 

of S’s margin and to his indebtedness to Ee’s kinsman (see below, p. 69). 
Whence did Lascaris get his additions? His scholia are probably an 

inheritance from his source, though via, the roughly written marginal gloss at 


I. 33, should, I think, be regarded as his own. To his own conjecture may be — 
ascribed the additions at I. 75, IV. 305, VI. 7, 10, 13, 20, 86, and 118, none of @ 


which is found in any extant manuscript, or in Politian or the editio princeps ; 
the completion of éuddcxero (VI. 24); and perhaps the corrections at III. 10 
and V.75. Probably his own, too, is the marginal jpwedeyetor opposite the 
title of Hymn V. For most of the other additions in that Hymn (viz. those at 
17, 20, 24, 47, 48, 69, 78, 107, 108, 124, 128,4 131, 135 twice, 136, 139) the 
sole consistent thread of support that we can find is in Politian’s text, of 
which the first edition was published in 1489. It is more probable that 
Lascaris borrowed from Politian® than Politian from Lascaris in these 
passages. Lascaris (1434-1501)° left Milan, where S (1464) had been written, 
in 1465; and, after a year at the Neapolitan court, he settled in Messina for 
the remaining thirty-five years of his life (1466-1501). We have evidence of 
his scholarly activity after Politian’s work came out, in two manuscripts dated 


1 The additions to S from Politian (see 
below) must stand or fall together ; and, since 
Valla received part or all of the text of four of 
them from S (pp. 70-72 below), we may fairly 
assume that all were in S before Q was copied. 
The added e of S in VI. 7 is the same semi- 
supine letter as in the Lascarean gapéva (V. 131); 
and ovs at V. 5, in almost or actually contextual 
ink, is clearly Lascaris’. 

2 More probably he believed the ink to be 
non-contextual; for in six passages (see p. 64 
above) he accepts doublets that are undoubtedly 
contextual in S. 

3 For duvouas (VI. 10) see above, p. 64, n. 5. 


4 Here dé (II Politian Hg) probably underlies 
the blotched «j in S (see p. 71 below). «at is 
also found in FIBy and ed. pr.; but S shows 
elsewhere no trace of indebtedness to any manu- 
script of the z group, if we put out of reckoning 
dvopas (VI. 10). 

5 But édoay (V. 69) coincides with ed. pr. in the 
position of the breathing. Politian’s text lacks 
breathings. 

6 For the details of C. Lascaris’ life see 
E. Legrand, Bibliographie Hellénique (Paris, 
1885), I. pp. LXXI. sqq.; J. E. Sandys, History 
of Classical Scholarship, 11. pp. 76-8. 
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respectively 1490 and 1500, and in his teaching Greek to the future Cardinal 
Bembo in 1492; and indeed he was only fifty-five years old in 1489. True, 
S seems to have been sent by him to be copied by Valla, and may have been 
similarly lent, at an earlier date, to Politian too; but I have found no other 
traces of communication between Lascaris and Politian, and, if he lacked the 
Jatter’s aid, Lascaris must either have used a variety of manuscripts for the 
above-named passages of Hymn V., or have himself attained some or all 
of those sixteen readings by conjecture. But (1) S shows no other traces 
of contamination; (2) the successful restoration by conjecture of dac@ 
88 Beorov tépwa, Ovydrnp, and 6dodvyais is incredible, and the supplying 
similarly of Supa, O¢uides (sic), and otwy highly improbable; and (3), as Il 
agrees with Politian in eleven of the sixteen readings (the exceptions are 
at 20, 24, 6g, 108, and @ in 135), Politian probably found those eleven in II’s 
‘kinsman D, which he used extensively if not exclusively, and not in S. At 


V. 5 I take S’s Tiahoos (all in the ink and script of the text) to have been 
found by Lascaris in his source, and to have existed earlier in the common 
ancestor of S and ABCK? (-ovs ABCK:2z?: -ws cett.). 


To S Lascaris certainly contributed the suprascripts in ind (III. 245) and 


x7ySov fF 
«adev (V. 140) and the marginal drecida at V. 130; and at IV. 173 it was 
perhaps he who put dots under dpnv and set apna (so 2° ed. pr.; but conjecture 
was easy) in the margin. He may also be responsible for the corrections in 


nevartn (III. 224) and abros (III. 256). Probably it was a later scribe 


(Hand I.) who emended III. 184, where we find ekoyon, but with v of the 
suprascript half-deleted, doubtless with intent to produce é£oya of ed. pr. (-ov 


cett.). Hand II. gives the suprascripts in oreaat (III. 192), Gens (IV. 231), 
Bmanyipas (VI. 9). Another hand (III.) may have written the suprascript in 


xatpe dé xépartos (III. 44) and the marginal évva at VI. 30 (text évat) ; but both 
may be Lascarean. None of these changes (of Lascaris or Hands I, IL. EL) 
is found in Q. 

Of doubtful ascription are over eighty other alterations, whose resultant 
is not found in Q. These comprise eighteen changes of accent, thirteen of 
breathing, and one of word-division, nine cases of added iota subscr., and more 
than forty changes in words. Notable among these last are II. 94 tToaca: 


r Co as Vv us oT 
Ill. 125 du, 162 Avoeioass, 198 Sicruvav, 213 aovAdwTor: IV. 136 aida, 
€s n é 


257 elas: V. 16 and 26 xpipara. : VI. 9 petéatuyer, g Kopas, 108 Travoy (év 
deleted later); V. 25 Badoica changed to AaBoitca (Aaf- Politian and IT, the 
latter with yp’ Badoica in margin: Bad- Q Ec Fed. pr.: raBodca Ac: NaBaca 2”) ; 
and V. 108 fev (? -ev) written high, after evyduevot. At IV. 64 the superfluous 


1 Their close kinship will appear when the lacunae of ABCK are treated. 
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Sé after ébvXacce has been underlined (z? and ed. pr. omit it); and at V. 27 


a metrical defect is indicated by the mark in xépat. 


Sy tn ee AE 


Q’s Additions—We have already noticed some scholia, and other additional ¥ 
items, which Q received from S.1. An account must now be given of Q’s other { 
changes and additions, which are all in Valla’s hand and are written in lighter iH 
inks than the text. They fall into three classes, according to the pen and the 
ink used in each case: $ 


(x) Those written with the thicker pen that is used for the text, but ina © 
slightly lighter ink— | : 


IV. 322, the suprascript in ocasuene! (-o. Sq: -ov ABCKII ed. pr. EeP: ' 


ALoaouevov 27), 

V. 47 ai d@dat in lacuna (so ABCK ed. pr.: ai Sarat Ee: ® Sarat a 
wdwra Politian, & Sedat S by Lascaris’ addition: ai dotAas F, ai Sovvar HI, 
ot Sovvat A). Q 

48 és— (sic) in lacuna (és S by Lascaris’ addition ;2 Politian ; cett. in text ‘s 
hands). q 

VI. 18 éa (after wrodtecowv) ad fin. (so ABCK: S ends with rrodecow, x 
IL with é, ed. pr. with éa&é: Ee give éaddta téOuua Saxe [Saxe e€], 2 éavdéTa) 
TéO uta SKE). i 

20 év xoas in lacuna after «ai (S the same lacuna, filled by Lascaris with — 
atry : Il a lacuna for «ai év Boas, which words cett. give faultlessly). f 

22 (after tus) only imep (S stops at tus, ABCK at vepBa, II ed. pr. at | 
imepBacias: q*Eez give trepBacias adénrat). 

23 7 initially, the rest of the line blank (so ABCK: a gap of one line 
Sq4eFH, of two lines E: only final idéo@ae I ed. pr. and by addition J). 

For these passages I believe that Q drew on some manuscript of the 
ABCK stock. For ABCK, which have Q’s supplements at IV. 322 and V. 47, 
are alone in giving m7 at VI. 23; and at VI. 22 Valla would surely have 
written irepBacias or trepBacias adénrat, had his source given either reading, © 
whereas his iep shows an intelligible cautiousness if we assume that he was 
faced with irepBa. At VI. 20 our choice of a source for him is narrowed, to 
rest between C and K; for these two manuscripts alone give, in Boas, the form 
of 8 which caused Valla to write xéas.® 

To this class, too, belong three® other passages, of which V. 128 and 131 
will be discussed later. In the third, V. 108, we find an initial lacuna in 


4 


; 


1 Groups (c) and (2) on pp. 61-2 above. 

2 Q’s rejection of S's és, which it is probable 
that Lascaris had previously added there from 
Politian, follows his general rule of disregarding 
the non-contextual elements of S. 

3 See below, p. 75. 

4 q seems to have thought the solitary letter 
not worth recording; cf. his attitude at V. 136 
and 139 (below, p. 75). 

5 Also, at V. 18 the dark dot in épy produces 
the reading (2p) of ABCK alone. 


6 It is not quite clear from the photograph 


OL 
whether the suprascript in Q’s éo7s (VI. 116), 
written with the text-pen, is also in the text-ink 
or in this lighter shade; but the former seems 
more probable. gq disregards the correction ; 


ou TOL 
H has gr, I érro, E Os res, cett. ds rou or bs Tot. 
Q's correction is not necessarily drawn from £, 
as the original slip would have been easy to 
make in copying from S, and may have been 
corrected at once from S, or later from C or K. 
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ABCK and in S, where it is filled later by Lascaris with Politian’s daca: Ee 
have woAdd, II ed. pr. and z mocoa. Q has filled his original lacuna with 
qdoca, which, as it lacks support from the other extant manuscripts, I fancy 
may be Valla’s own supplement, intended to repeat raoca of 107. 

(2) Those written with a somewhat finer pen than the text, and in a still 
lighter ink than class (1). If we seek for a common source for all this class, 
the following, whose resultants belong to all cett., except S (and sometimes 9), 


H v 
give no clue: I. 63 vevisroo: II. 89 afirrdv: III. 190 Aprtopapreo: IV. 183 
8 Oouévas (? ai@opévas G), 282 Orbove:: VI. 30 bvas. Similarly, at VI. 77 
Q has makes (xarvéo S, auld q}), cett. roNvEw. 2° is excluded by III. 99 


Me B 
mpoxarna (So g: mpoBodjs or -Hs 27: mpomwonyns cett.) and IV. 102 wovpa te 
(xovpa te 22: Bovpa te GE, Bodpa te II, Bovdpad te cett.), and perhaps, as are 


re 

ABCK, by IV. 130 Supanréov (-ov ABCK, -nv Il ed. pr. EeF: daypirény 2’) ; 
N 

AIBy perhaps by III. 238 rappapin (raparin AIBr: rappanin cett.).” 


At III. 155 Q has arpbiceo noe ree (rpoKxes noe Aaywol Sq cett.); 
whether this futile correction is merely due to the accusatives in this phrase in 
the line before, or to S’s gloss veBpods (over mpoxes: it obviously belongs to 
mpoxas just above), which Q does not reproduce, is uncertain. At V. 135 


Valla has a\va 2 with dots and suprascript belonging to this class; S has 
Grd #62 in the text, and a marginal 6vos which Lascaris also wrote. As 
Q disregards all S’s other marginalia (except the contextually-written variant 
‘at I. 28), it would seem that here too he does the same, taking 6z0s, the reading 
which prevails outside z, from the same source as his other changes of this 
class. 

I believe the common source to have been some manuscript, not extant, 
akin to E and ¢, neither of which pair fulfils all the requirements of the case. 


E alone agrees with Q’s corrected text at V. 27 et QO, xopais E : Kodpac 
B ed. pr.: xépave cett. Politian), and at IV. 8 it shares éyfoves (-w Q, with the 
dot in this ink) only with g, the already excluded ABCK, and perhaps G, also 


excluded (-w cett.); but it is on the wrong side at V. 14 (makbvioy Os 
-ov SE Politian: -o Ul, -wv ABCKz ed. pr. and e, which last has the suprascript 


B 
yp imakovov), as is € at III. 127 («Antal Q: KAntal Se: Brnrtai E cett.). 


pevovot 


e agrees with QgII at V. 120 in reading ted and pevedre (uevedvte II), while cett. 
have red and pevedyte without glosses. Both E and ¢ have Q’s resultants at 


V1.7. (fAOe Q: #AGe BCSF: HwGe AKqIlEecH]I), and at VI. 15 they alone end 
the line with xaddlyopov, which Q adds with this pen and ink to pls 0 éri of 


1 See below, p. 74, 0. 2. Q’s link at III. 254 wa xudeno (iva xiudvns S: 
2 Similarly unavailing to guide us here is woyisyns gz: Wayxudvas cett., ed. pr.). 
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S; but at V. 17, where Q has @upa (solus, above évdupua), they give dupa with — 
II, Politian, ed. pr. and z (A BCK omit; for SQq see pp. 64-5 above). % 

The study of the scholia supports this verdict. Of such extant manu- — 
scripts as are not copies of printed texts, BCGHAIBy entirely lack scholia, 
and AKS have each only a handful of brief glosses; thus only OqgilEeFP i 
possess any considerable bulk of marginal and interlinear annotations. In ' 
these last six the scholia differ markedly in details from those presented by 
J. Lascaris and Froben in their editions. g owes his set toQ; and II and P 4 
have less extensive equipment than £ and e, while of this pair e is the better : 
supplied. A collation of the scholia of all six, though I have only found time — 
to pursue it minutely through Hymns I. and II., shows that OqEe possess - 
scholia some of which are entirely lacking from ITF and ed. pr., while others — 
are notably different from those of these last three in many details of 


of 


"] ‘ 
woo at RES 


readings. 

(3) Those written in the ink of class (1), but with a very fine pen; viz. 
part of V. 128 and of V. 131; @uydérnp at V. 136; and [Mo (sic) at V. 139- 
All four passages require detailed discussion. But, first, it should be premised 
that, in copying Q from S, Valla appears to have made it his general principle 
to reject all such elements in S as seemed to him not to belong to Lascaris’ 
original text ; and this rejection involved, with exceptions which I shall state 
shortly, all S’s marginalia, interlinear glosses, suprascript corrections, and ~ 
supplements of lacunae. The exceptions are the marginal pein at I. 28 (a 
variant on the text’s #7, and obviously written like and along with the text 
itself); the glosses noted in groups (c) and (/) above (pp. 61-2), in which Valla 
doubtless recognized Lascaris’ writing ; the suprascript @ at V. 135, which he 
wrongly regarded as contextual in script; and the supplements of lacunae in 
the four passages now under consideration. Towards filling the lacunae left 
by this rigour of rejection, and the others which he found in S, he got what aid ~ 
he could from C (or K); and he used this manuscript once, and (later) one of 
the Ee stock several times, to correct the text he had received from Lascaris. . 
But before! he had recourse to E’s and e’s kinsman, he dealt with the lacunae ~ 
which Lascaris’ original text had left at V. 128, 131, 136, and 139. C (or K) : 
gave him @s at V. 1313 but it was of no help at 128 and 136, and at 139 it was — 
even a trifle more defective than S’s first draft (ody 7’ ad fin.S: ow C, avy K). 
Therefore he grudgingly fell back on S’s additions in all four passages, marking, 
as it seems, his suspicion of them by using this finer script. Let us now — 
consider them in detail. 


ee TIER ie 


1 J infer this from two considerations—(a) that 
the ink used in these four passages is that em- 
ployed for the C (or K) additions ; (0) that, if 
the manuscript akin to E and e had been con- 
sulted before the readings in the four passages 
were settled, it would, while unavailing at V. 128 
and the end of 136, have given Valla the whole 
of édoAvyais at 139, and ws gauéva (131) would 
have appeared in Q in the lighter ink used for 


class (2). However, the Ee additions may have 
preceded both classes (1) and (3); for we find 
them strictly limited to corrections of words 
already present in Q’s original text, though (e.g.) 
Valla could probably have completed VI. 22 


from this source (Ee have it in full), and Ee's fev — 


(V. 136 ad init.), if their kinsman had it, might 
as readily have been used by Valla as CK’s r 
(VI. 23 ad init.). ~ 
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At V. 128 the text is complex in both S and Q. First let us note the 


readings of the other manuscripts: modvypdviov (alone) ad fin. ABCKEc: 


Baca Kal Bistov téppa rorvxypéviov FIBy with ed. pr.: daca dé BioTov 
(Bowwrod Il) répya rorvypévoyv gilH with Politian. Now forSandQ. S has 
Sac Kj Budrov tépya—(sic) wodvypédviov, and xj again in the margin: Q dacd 


8 
nal Bidtov téppa modvxpdviov. In S only rodvxpdvov is written as large as the 


context, and in the same script; but the other words, too, are in Lascaris’ 
hand. $806 has &w ligatured, and similarly ow (in each case as in 127), and 
the accent is continuous with w in true Lascarean fashion; 6 is not matched 
~ in the text, being a triangle with a curl on the apex, but this form occurs in 
some marginalia (e.g. Sixtaiov dpos, 111. 199) by the side of other letters that 


are undeniably Lascarean. «7 of the text is blotched, but the marginal «j is 
identical with that found in the text of 1. 68. In both Audérov and répya, 


+ (ligatured) has the shape, not of Lascaris’ detached 7, but that given by him 


_ to this letter in ligatures elsewhere ; the form ¢ he also uses elsewhere, though 


a tS 


ip Re RES. 


eee 


less frequently than 8; and ep here, while the second least frequent of his four 
forms of ligatured ep, is used by him in thirty-six other places. In Q Valla 


_ writes S#c6 «al with the pen and ink employed for class (1) of his additions, 
but 6€ and Bdrov tépya in the very fine script of class (3), whose ink is the 


same as in class (1); while his woAvypoveov is of the quality of the context. 
This difference between his treatment of dwo@ cai and of fudrov Téppa is 


_ puzzling; perhaps he recognized Lascaris’ hand in the first pair, but regarded 
the second as non-Lascarean. His 6é, too, is difficult; but he may have 


conjectured it, preferring it to «al, despite its metrical weakness here, as 
seeming to make a better link with the preceding line. His two usual sources 


fail here; and, of the manuscripts that give dé, g is a copy of Q, H probably 


abandoned z’s xa) (FIBr) for 8 on the ground just ascribed to Q,and nowhere 
else do we find Valla using II (whose Povwrod it would have been difficult 
enough to emend aright) or Politian. 

At V. 131 S gives &s dapéva, Q Hs ddpeva (sic). ABCK omit papeva, 


Jeaving a blank, and AC give os, B as, K ws: Ee have as dapéva: IL has 


gapéva with oS, Politian with ws, ed. pr. with Os, gF with as: z’ have és 
(or &s) dapévn. In S the writing is undoubtedly Lascarean, as the shapes of 
s, ¢, and 4 show. While the two words are clearly an addition, lacking the 
forward slant of the text, » and ¢ are of the size of the context, in which ¢ is 
sometimes as small as it is here. Q has ws and ¢ asclass (1); his dyeva are 


of a consistency nearer the fine script of class (3), but they differ only slightly 


in thickness from class (1) and the context. Thus his source is difficult to 
determine. The ink of Q excludes Ee’s kinsman, and anyhow Ee have as 
(not &s or &s) with ¢ayéva. Ink and script suggest a blending of os from C 
(or K), reinforcing the speciously almost-contextual lettering of S, with ddpeva 
(sic Q) from S, the thick ¢ for a thin one being due to inadvertence. Or 
Valla may have found Lascaris’ és $ nearly enough contextual to deceive 
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him, adding dyeva from his avéva in the guise he deems appropriate when he 
adopts non-contextual elements of S. 


At V. 136 both S and Q have @uyarnp at the end of an otherwise blank | 


line, So U, Politian, ed. pr.: wevdea ad init. and a Ouydrnp ad fin. F, pevdea 
and ai Ovydrnp 22: eu ad imt., the rest blank Ee: a blank line ABCKg. In © 
S the writing is undeniably Lascaris’. 0,v,a, 7, p are matched in the context, — 
and ¥ is met there, though r is his prevailing form; all the letters but p are : 
ligatured together, and 7 has his ligature-form. But the whole word is 
written smaller than the context, whose slant it also lacks; hence Valla 
presents it in very fine lettering. 

At V. 139 S has avy 7’ drodjbyais (sic), Q atv tv + a space of five 
letters + I'Mo (sic). ABC end the line with civ, K with odv: e has ovy 7 
ddoruyes, cett. and ed. pr. ov 7’ droAvyais, Politian cuvrodorvyaic. In S 
civ 7? is written like the context; and odoAbyais, too, is Lascarean. Again, 
as in Ovydrnp of 136, we find y (not r); » with a curl on top (twice) and the 
strokes separated (once) is matched rather in Lascaris’ marginalia than in the 
body of his text ; v is clearly his, as are as (in ligature) and s. The key to 
Q’s economy of borrowing here lies, I believe, in the way S’s word is made up. 
odor and ¢ are all detached letters; so was v at first, but later it was linked to 
the ligatured yas, the process thickening the down-stroke of y and lengthening 
its stem. @Q seems to have rejected the scattered é\oAv as non-contextual, 
but accepted the ligatured yas and s, in which group « and ¢ are of full context- 
size; hence his Me, in which the dubious intermediate lettering may be 
intended to reproduce the ligatured au, though he has given the cross-stroke to 


the wrong element (M for M). 


Relations between Lascaris and Valla.—The internal evidence, adduced 
above to show that Q is a copy of S, is reinforced by what is known of the 
relations that existed between C. Lascaris and G. Valla. The former taught 
Greek at Milan from 1460 to 1465; and there Valla’s period of pupilage under 
him must have begun at latest in mid-1462, and probably continued till 1465.” 
The maintenance of friendly relations between them, after both had left 
Milan, is proved by (a) two letters from Lascaris to Valla;* (6) a manuscript 
copy of Lascaris’ Greek Grammar, owned and annotated by Valla, and still 
extant (Mutinensis III. A. 12), and Books II. and III. of the same work, 
written in Valla’s hand (Mut. III. B.5).4 Of Lascaris’ letters to Valla, one 
was written from Messana on June 15, 1494, while the other is undated; and. 
on July 19, 1492, Valla, writing to Jacopo Antiquari, mentions a recent letter 
from Lascaris.® 


1 J, E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 4 Heiberg, of. cit. p. 7. Further, I think that 
Il. p.77; J. L. Heiberg, Bettrdge zur Geschichte some Greek MSS., owned by Valla and now in 
Geovg Valla’s und seiner Bibliothek (Betheft zum the Biblioteca Nacionale at Madrid (e.g. No. 113), 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XVI. Leipzig, must have been in Lascaris’ possession at his 


1896), p. 7. death and accompanied his own collection to 
Pp. 7 P 
2 Heiberg, op. cit. p. 7. Naples and ultimately to Madrid. 

3 Heiberg, op. cit. p. 61, Ep. 3; Pp. 88, 5 Heiberg, op. cit., p. 88, Ep. 36. 
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The Date of Q.—Valla must have written Q at some time between 1489 
and 1492. The earlier limit is provided by his incorporation of the supple- 
ments which, as we have seen, Lascaris took from Politian’s edition of 
Hymn V., first published in 1489. The later we owe to a letter from Pico di 
Mirandula to Valla, written on May 8, 1492, in which he asks for the loan of 
certain manuscripts, among them the Hymns of Callimachus.! 


q 1s @ Copy of Q.—H. Keil wrongly declared? that g agrees with F. On 
the contrary, it is a copy of Q, as may be seen from the subjoined evidence : 

(I) Q and g share forty-one major and thirty-nine minor peculiarities, 
which are found in no other manuscript, and from among which the following 
may be cited : 


Q4q- cett. 
I. 41 yvevi Yyu@vol : yut@vol 
II. 52 dayddaxtos aydXaKtes 
61 dopéecke 6 8’ popécoxev 6 & (0 0’) 
III. 113 detvew aeipe 
I6I ovuvnyvbero TuVHYTETO : cuYHvTEebo 
190 7% ToTe AS TWOTE 
197 Ta of’ cawoay Ta of) éodooay 
IV. 39 érepiyyero emreuioryeTo 
72 TapaxéxAnras TapaKéKATat 
139 @pxXnocavTO @pYnTATO : opXncato 
164 elvvrres ELvUTLS 
259 émeiyoXop émrel YoOXOV 
V. 32 wé&nte?® ; méEnrar : wHEnTaL 
VI. 32 ‘Tovrdxens TOUTAKLS 
47 €Xtvucov éXivucoy édivucov : édivyucov 
III vyeiTo KELTO : KELVTO 


(2) Notable indications of borrowing by q from Q: 


° q- 
I. 76 *aicro.o (with nd ligatured) vpaiatovo 
IV. 89 BratePas (sic) wavtevecOas Biafe wavtevecOar 
he 
ats wir’ w it’ (from *, resembling 7, 
in Q). 
e / > ¢ > € , > 
113-4 omotav ove] from °7eTav ovdK OTOTAY OUK 
eon: S’s4 re , 
datpovos | daipovos Tat moves 
acs 
I4Il éddoceic éXdooais by correction from 
“ELS 
1 Cited by Heiberg (of. cit. p. 61, Ep. 2), who * Such subscription of an omitted letter (é7é- 
identifies the Hymns with Mut. III. E, 11 (Q). Trav ovx cett. rightly here) is found in S also at 
2 See Schneider, Praef, XXXI. IV, 8 (és), 319 (87), V. 83 (éxddacar), 
3 Seemingly a conjecture by Q, as -a is clear $ : - 
in S, 
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VL 21 ediSdoxe (sic) + space of two edvdacKe TEXVNY 
letters + Téxvnv 


5I Tpaplovow inaploow (from Q’s Tt with — 


only half cross-stroke). 
73 yovéeo (with second € supine) * ryovens 


The fidelity of q’s scribe to his exemplar is attested by his self-corrections — 


at Il. .16, Heyno cynv (jyaodunv Q); IV. 166, yévov (Q) from yévos; V. 138, 
x@pe (Q) from the necessary K@pau ; VI. 69 dduocov (Q) from aguacor. 

(3) Evidence from corrections and variants : 

In several places, where qg presents an undisturbed text, Q shows either 


corrections or variant readings. Some of the corrections (there are thirty — 
such) are not in themselves evidence either for or against my contention that — 


H % 
gq was copied from Q; e.g. in I. 63, where Q has vevi,Aos (with um in lighter — 


6 
ink), q cett. vevindos, no conclusion can be drawn? But in IV. 102, Q’s «odpa 
re cannot have come from q’s fodpa te, since gq writes 8 as it is printed.* 
However, q is clearly indebted to Q in the following instances : 


I. 44 dm’ dudaroc SQ: dn’ dpparod q (-0s cett.). 
Here -od is due to the influence of an’. 


otal te, toe ta ‘ ef 


II. 16 depyots (ie. -dv altered to -oc) Q: 9 started with depyot 


(Q’s v resembles v), but changed v and its accent to & (-ds 
S cert.) 


31 deider SQ: deidevor g (-ew E : -et, -o0 cett.). 


g has taken a correction or variant as an addition. 


B.o. 
III. 127 «Antal Q («Antal Se): B Antal g, with a clearly the erased letter 


(BrnTat cett.). 


q has at first regarded as part of the correction .o., which Q | 


used as a finger-post for his marginal scholium, and has 


emended it to Badnral, perhaps with some association i 


with @d\Xo in his mind ; then, seeing its true function, he 
has erased the vowel. 


1 A converse case of confusion by q’s scribe ey pe pu 
between 7 and e, so often closely alike in Q, 2 Similarly III. 99, mpoxadfjo Q, mpoxadns 9- 
occurs at II. 10, where g reads Q's dubious iy , : ‘s : Ls ; 

(S has 5p) as de. t6e wéyas, with isé later in the Aas Nagase i VI. 77, Karvéo Q, wiriei’y a 
: ; SEN A hoe : where seemingly g accepted the correction, but 
line, is attractive in view of the similar juxta- : ; 

gn , thought « worth recording (? as a variant); cf. 
positions in I. 55, Il. 25 (=80=97=103), and By from Lat tv. 
LV. 204; cf. II. 3-5, 109-110, Theocritus, VI. 19, " aay 


. . v 
etc. (see Schneider, vol. i. pp. 152-4). Fora 3 Cf. VI. 77, #\0e Q, FvOe g. Q cannot be a 
short final vowel lengthened before w- cf. III. 55, copy of q; for it has III. 33, which g omits owing 
61, 150, and the Homeric precedents (Monro, to homocographon with 34. 
H.G., §§ 371-2). 
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209 édoyov SQ: droyyxor gq. 
addoyov is a variant on the ddoyoy of most manuscripts ; 

q fuses the two, as also does II. 

218 «kdadvdwviov (with the second 2 half covering a) Q: xAvdwviou g 
(karvooviou S cett.). 

Q’s confusion results from an attempt to correct a to A (he 
has forgotten to make the preceding \ into a); g regards 
the confusion as an obliteration, and writes the rest 
without it. 


241 paKéaaiy Q: caxéeow by correction g (caxéeoow S cett.). 

q first writes caxée; then he alters the second e to o, 
which he writes in the same stroke as another o follow- 
ing, and finishes the word as caxéoow; then he goes 
back on his first o and makes it e again. 

IV. 207 Q has corrected yaiT (the r to start rd7’) into yaia, but the 
result looks like yaiu: hence q’s yain (vata S cett.). 

V.124 7di0a kai * ov« Q, who has erased warn, formerly suprascript to 
rida (whence the dots there), but has set it in the margin 
with dots appended: 70a Kal pwarnv ov« g, with nothing in 
the margin. 


S has 70a Kat -,ovn: cett. HrALOa Kal rotwv ove. g has 
inserted Q’s marginal gloss after cal, on the strength 
of the dots which he found there. 


q tejects Q’s variants, corrections, or additions fourteen times, including 
Ouyatnp (V. 136) and I'Mo (V. 139). At VI. 22 he probably gets imepBacias 
arénrat (Q o7ep alone, an addition in different ink) from the scholium. 


q, then, is a copy of Q. The differences between them are slight, minute 


diversities (chiefly of breathing and accent)! totalling 215, while there are 100 
of more account. Nearly one-half of the latter have arisen from permutation 
of letters on g's part; while the following variations seem due to his attempts 
at correction : 


II. 37 émixyvooc Q: én’ iyvos g (unmetrical). 
107 woe 7’ evtrev Q:: 0 5é 7’ Eeurev q (unmetrical). 
III. 46 av dé Q: airy dé gq (unmetrical). 
57 Tpwakinor kavov Q: tpwaxin otxavav gq (Tpwaxin Stxavev is 
right). 
76 arndos éx peydrou Q: othGos x peyddou g (still unmetrical;, 
atnOeos cett.). 
182 émorforac QO: émarhoas g (codd.). 
256 avrog Q: avrtos g (codd.). 


1 In more than half of these g improves on Q, tions, noticed below, all his variations from Q 
Except these and four or five successful emenda- are for the worse. 
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IV. 165 éxporpéwvtic Q: ExPMOLPEWVTES - 
Q’s non-division has puzzled q. 
176 metora Q: mretota g (celt.). 
234 em) atepov Q (celt.): errel TTEPOV Q. 
265 éBanrev Q: éBanre q (unmetrical). 
q did not recognize the middle form in -ev. 
V. 41 cé Sé datpov amoppoyecow Once Q: oe 5¢ Séuwov KT. g 
(unmetrical). 
VI. 96 Todaica émi xelpac &Barrc Q: woduais Ere KTr. Q- 
g9 cedTe Q: cevTal g (unmetrical: oe te codd.). 
Of these, only in III. 57, 182, 25, IV. 176, and perhaps VI. 96, does 
qg emend successfully. 


Identification of Schneider's Q.—Schneider (op. cit. Pp. XXXV Sq.) says: 
‘Q significat codicem Estensem qui primus innotmt ex Laurentii Santentt edttione 
hymni Callimachet in A pollinem cum L. C. Valckenarii emendationibus inedtts 
apsiusque interpretatione Lugd. Bat. 1787 in lucem emissa. Acceperat autem hanc 
collationem Santenius ex urbe Venetis, ubi in bibliotheca nobilissimae familiae 
Estensium codex erat, et Callimach exemplari Ernestiano adscripserat Valcken. 
quod nunc im bibliotheca Lugduno-Bataua seruatur sub O 1004. Sed quum 
Lucianus Mueller eandem collationem a Valckenario acceptam etiam Rulnkenvum 
margin editions suae allewisse wideret, hinc Valckenarianam collationem mane 
minus commoda et atramento detertore scriptam et ab I. G. Voeglero descruptam 
subinde correxit. Ceterum ipse Valckenarius ibi queritur collationem codtcis 


Estensis minus accurate esse institutam.’ 


What MS. is this? Among those that I have collated the choice lies 
between S, Q and q- Most of Qs readings,’ as reported in Schneider’s 
apparatus, are common to these three and one or more of the rest ;? but the 
following occur only in SQq: I. 68 OjKas: 94 atvous. Il. 49 én’ pote. 
III. 4 dpyopevor kal: 19 omavov : 48 dpopbovs (‘corrected’ in S from -Bovs): 
97 én’ ioxtov. IV. 218 ipa: 225 avtiy: 229 Oefs: 257 elas (S’s suprascript 
ov is later): 323 amooTpéWartes (in S a later hand corrects to -as). WV. 104 
rlvos. WI. 17 Snods. 

The following occur only in Qq: I. 41 yuovt (yiovt g). IL. 61 popéecxe. 
IV. 249 méArrovtos: 256 axatowo. WV. 74 KkaTetXov. Thus S cannot be Q!. 

At IV. 39 Q'is credited with ‘ fedpa, sed in margine 4) téppa, and SQ 
agree; q has Cevpa with the marginal redppa (d¢pa Ee, and rodpa ceétt., 
without a gloss). A decision in favour of Q as the original of the Q! extracts is 
obtained from III. 238, where Schneider says ‘ rappapin Q, sed correctum’; for 


er , 3 * o¢ cp 
while S has wappanin, and q Tapparin, Q gives mappapin (mappanXin or Taparin 


cett.). At VI. 116 Schneider ascribes datus to Qt: S has és tov, Q os 75, 
g dstis (sic). Here Q’s uncorrected text hes been chosen by the extractor. 


1 I call Schneider’s citations Q' here to avoid 2 E.g. Q! omits II. 27 with SQqx. 
confusion. 


i, 4 
Pa 
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In twenty-one out of eighty-five citations of Q* in Schneider, readings are 
given which agree neither with S, Q, nor q. The discrepancies, most of which 
are slight, may be due to misreadings on the part of the extractor, or mistakes 
of Schneider or his informant. In ten instances we find a divergence of one 
letter ; in five others, differences of breathing, word-division, or iota subscr. Of 
the rest, III. 238 has just been mentioned. At VI. 12, Q”’s éXoeooa does not 
fit SQq (0082 Nooo) nor any other extant MS. ; probably it is a mis-citation 
of VI. 16 ad fin., where SQq have ov8€ Aoéooa. Similarly, at VI. 84 Q"s 
elNamivaarns fits no MS., and probably should have been given as from VI. 87, 
where SQq and others have eikamwaorns. (Q's uncorrected reading is followed 


at III. 99, where Q! has mpoxanijs, Q mporahis (q mpoxanifjs : S mpoporys) ; 
and at IV. 282 QO! has dpxiaOwis for the distinctive opKia Owoyer of Q (dpKia 
Gwors Sq: oixia Owos cett.). At V. 65 Q* has émeBooato, O drepodae (from 
S’s ére Sdcato: g émepodaato). 


M. T. SMILEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


(To be continued.) 


CLASSICS AND CITIZENSHIP. 


As the black clouds of war lift from the surface of the Continents of -@ 
Europe and Nearer Asia, the eye looks round upon a shattered civilization. 
The once busy tide of labour on the field and in the factory, beneath the soil 
and within dock, ebbs slowly away; the accustomed rewards of toil, food, 
warmth and clothing, become daily more difficult of attainment. Authority 
trembles in its seat, and money loses its once all-powerful attraction. 
Inevitably the scholar recalls the tale of the Decline and Fall of the Roman- 
Hellenistic world, and calculates the prospect of a second millennium , of 
darkness and suffering. And he is not unconscious that he stands himself 
accused of having brought about, or at least failed to avert, the doom of the | 
nations. For, he is told, the governing classes of all the nations that clashed _ 
:n mutual destructiveness were constituted of men brought up in the classical 
tradition, whose minds in their fresh boyhood were fed on the so-called 
glories of Alexander the Great and of Julius Caesar, and who sought in rivalry 
to win, each for his nation, the haughty supremacy of imperial Rome. And 
he hears the clamour of those who demand a clean sweep of the false ideals 
and selfish ambitions of the past, and the building upon new foundations of a 
world of contentment and peace, inspired by the basic conception of a 
citizenship in which no man shall seek his own gain at the cost of another’s 
loss. Towards the building up of this new world, it is claimed, the study of 
the past can do nothing to help; by effacing itself it will cease to be a 
hindrance. And in response to this accusation there arise in all directions — 
schemes for a reconstructed world, a reconstituted nation, and a new ~ 
education, which shall be alike in this one point—that they take for granted 
the elimination of the study of antiquity and the disappearance of the © 
atmosphere of the Humanities. | 

To reply to an accusation which is at once so sweeping and so ill-defined, 
which is based so much upon temperament and so little on facts, is not an 
easy task. But it may seem not unfitting at this time that a classical journal, 
one unit in a community which not so long ago linked together every one of 
the nations which have taken part in the war, and which are now, in name 
at least, united in peace, should make the attempt to restate in general terms 
the story of the past in its bearing upon the serious problems of the world 
to-day. For classical study has never been contented to be the relaxation of 
the curious or the lamp of the past: it has always been inspired by the sense 
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of a mission still awaiting its conclusion. It bases its claims not merely on 
the artistic brilliancy of Athens and the world-wide reign of Roman law, but 
also on the international crusade of the Catholic Church, the idealism of the 
Holy Roman Empire, the reawakening of Europe in the Renaissance, and the 
welding together of India through the British Peace. If the story:of the World 
War is to be counted as a failure of Classical Humanism, it still aspires to 
make that failure good. 

Such a point of view is in substance adopted in a striking book which is 
at this moment before the writer Fully admitting the failure of Greece to 
achieve what we call ‘national unity,’ the author points out how we owe 
to Hellas the love of civic freedom and pride in municipal achievement. In 
this we have a vital principle which at most only existed in germ in the great 
Empires of the East, but has retained its force in every part of Europe to this 
day. It is not without reason that men’s minds ever recur to the idea of 
citizenship and the conception of civic duty. But this citizenship itself is the 
great achievement of Hellas, and that not only in the fifth century B.c., which 
is illuminated by the genius of the Greek dramatists and historians, but even 
more in the three or four preceding centuries, in which Greek cities were 
established over a great area in Middle Europe and Asia Minor, everywhere 
winning the allegiance of native peoples who had no near tie of blood with 
those who established their colonies amongst them. Citizenship apart from 
the city is a shapeless dream; and the European city of to-day, based upon 
the citizen-voter, directed by the elected council, and having for its executive 
officers magistrates who can be called to account for their administrative 
action, everywhere continues the tradition of the city-state of Greece, not only 
in its instinctive opposition to personal rule,” but also in its positive achieve- 
ments of social equality and practical care for the humblest. 

But if Hellas in its preoccupation for civic liberty failed to lay the basis 
for national union, it is the glory of Rome to have filled the gap. Not in the 
valour of its soldiers nor in the sternness of its organization does the modern 
scholar see the peculiar genius of Rome, but in its persistent work, open to our 
investigation during a period of ten centuries, in developing the conception of 
the city state into that League of Cities which is the basis of the modern 
nation. Nowhere could the soil have seemed less favourable. The Italy 
of antiquity was peopled by Latins, Samnites, Etruscans, Gauls, Greeks, and 
a dozen other races separated by history, language, and religion, and in the 
earlier period penetrated by mutual hatred. Each time that the Roman 
citizenship was bestowed upon a town inhabited by Latins, the Latin citizen- 
ship upon Gauls, the Italian rights on Africans or Illyrians, a step forward 
was taken in the welding together of the civilized world. The historian of 
to-day no longer sees in the law of Caracalla, which extended the Roman 
citizenship to all free men within the circle of Roman rule, an artifice to 


1 Our Renaissance, by Henry Browne, S.J., Longmans, Green and Co., 1917. 
Professor of Greek in University College, Dublin. 2 Tb. p. 69. 
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enlarge the area of taxation; he recognizes it as the inevitable climax to the | 
civilizing work of the centuries that had gone before. a 

A world which looks yearningly towards a League of all the Nations a 
cannot make it a reproach to Roman statesmanship that it hitched its car to 
the ideal of the World City or Cosmopolis. Towards this lofty aim it 
contributed, not only by its victories in the field, but also amidst its defeats. eg 
Each time that the barbarians burst through its frontier defences, they came 
within the attraction of Roman civilization and of Roman principles of law. — 
The proudest achievement of ancient Germany is not that she defeated the 
legions of Varus, but that for the whole of the fifth century she was the 
protectress of the fading majesty of Rome. 

Rome declined, decayed, and fell; but where in history do we find 
immortality ? She fell in the achievement of a mighty task, and doubtless 
the vices and violences of individuals helped to her fall. But never do we 
find a fallen Empire so sincerely lamented. The essence of the history of 
medieval Christianity on its secular side is the ideal of the restoration of the 
international power of Rome in the person of its Bishop; and the barbarian 
invaders who swept aside the Roman armies and barely tolerated the sound of 
the Latin language never found a higher political ideal than that of the Holy 
Roman Empire of German nation. The British Empire, of which we have 
the right to speak without shame, has in India at least developed mainly on 
the lines of Roman government, and under the guidance of men steeped in the 
atmosphere of Classical Humanism. 

If the more obvious facts of ancient history point to the achievements of 
Rome in political organization, those that modern research is bringing to the 
front point to her progressive work in the relations of classes and the organiza- 
tion of trades. In the Roman trade societies the ideal of social equality 
reached its perfection: even between the slave and the free men there was no 
longer a distinction of rank. Not less was the trade society inspired by the 
enthusiasm of service for the public good, and if the organizations seldom 
develop beyond the area of each city, at least the splendour and prosperity of 
the city were included amongst the objects of all. 

There are those amongst us who aspire to rebuild a tottering world 
upon the basis of natural science; who trace in the history of plants and 
insects a biological law which, as they aver, must control human life also, or 
who identify human progress with the conquest of Nature in the fields of 
chemistry or mechanics. Others look to the speculations of philosophy or the 
records of medieval nationalities for social principles more immediately applic- 
able. It would ill become any humanist to shut his eyes to the wisdom 
that it can be drawn from these studies; but it may perhaps be urged that 
there is not one of them which has not contributed more to bring about the 
great catastrophe than the misapplication of classical study, and that the 
latter stands in closer touch than any of them with the real problems of 
modern society. It is not without reason that the most sincere of the 


ine ical 
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fanaticisms of to-day oscillates between the ideals of ‘autocracy’ and the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariate,’ for modern political thought is rooted in 
the rival conceptions of the Hellenistic and the Roman worlds. It is therefore 
no fanciful claim that any serious study of citizenship in a modern University 
must open up an outlook into classical antiquity. In the words of the writer 
already quoted: ‘ What we maintain is that in none of the problems of life 
can men afford to lose sight of the storehouse bequeathed to them by the 
ancients. In the complexus of everything which differentiates man from the 
brute creation, the voice of antiquity must be heard, and by antiquity we mean 
chiefly our own mental and moral forbears, the Greeks and Romans.’? 


E. V. ARNOLD. 


1H. Browne, Our Renaissance, pp. 149, 150. by Professor R. S. Conway on ‘Education and 
A more complete treatment of some of the Freedom’ (Contemporary Review, June, 1917). 
points now raised will be found in the article 


ADNOTATIVNCVLA PLAVTINA. 


To discuss Professor Lindsay’s doctrine of ‘ Breves Breviantes’ would involve 
writing a long article, for which there is no space in the April number of the 
Class. Quavt. But it would be wrong in me to pass his treatment of Plaut. 
Bacch. 1106 by without comment. What he calls ‘a sane view of the law of 
B.B.’ (Class. Quart. for January, p. 50) involves the emendation of a number of lines 
which are in other respects quite above suspicion. In these circumstances would it 
not be the wiser course to reconsider the supposed ‘sane law’ rather than to attempt 
to alter the text so as to make it fit a law which is not admitted by some of the most 
eminent of modern critics (e.g. Seyffert and Skutsch) ? Emendation is particularly 
unfortunate in this instance, because the metre is anapaestic, and the suggestion of 
Professor Lindsay that the word Philoxene may be ‘a gloss to indicate the speaker 
or a misinterpretation of some marginal indication of a speaker’ is surely ill- 
considered; for the speaker is Nicobulus, and the speakers of adjacent lines are 
given correctly, so far as I see, in the MSS. Sucha gloss would, then, be meaning- 
less. Professor Lindsay’s attempt at emendation of this line is, in fact, striking 
evidence of the bankruptcy of the ‘sane view’ of iambic shortening to which he has 
unfortunately committed himself. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
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MAAINTONON AND ETOTTONON 


GREAT advances have been made of late years in the understanding of ~ 
ancient artillery, but the difference between the wadivrovov and the evOvTovov ¢ 
seems to remain a riddle still inviting solution. In tentatively accepting the 3 
invitation, we are met at the outset by a certain amount of fog due to the fact | 
that ancient guns were classed by two methods which produce a cross division. 7 
It will pay us to dispel this fog, or at any rate to find our bearings in it as 
exactly as may be, before going further. ry 

Guns were classed (a) as \O086r00 and d£uPerels (sc. unxavat) according 
as the missile discharged was stone or bolt; (b) as madivrova and evOdTova — 
(sc. Spyava) according to a structural difference regarded up to the present as — 
mysterious. b 
Hero (Belop. 3) gives data for getting at the relation between the two _ 
systems: : 


Tov ody eipnuevor dpydvev Ta pev cot evOdTOVa Ta dé wadivtova. KanretTar 
88 ebOUTOva & TiVes Kal oKOpToUs KaNODW ATO TIS Tept TO TXIMA OMOLoTHTOS. 4 
ra pav edOdTova dictods pdvous adpinors Ta& b€ TadtyTova yor Kal AWO0BdAa — 
xanrodor dia To NOovs eEarrooTédrew 1) Kal durTods TéwTrEW 7) Kal cuvappoTepa. 

Later on (ib. 30) in mentioning slight differences of rig suited for stone or 5 
bolt respectively, Hero himself uses wadtvTovoy and evOdrovov as equivalents of — 
ALAoBoros and céuBerns : 

% ev yap TOD evOuTovon (sc. ToEtTIS) otpoyyidn yivetat, émetmep els TV TOU 
buoT0d eumimres yyy... 9 O€ TOD TadwTovov Trayla yivetar Kabdrep Covn. - - : 
76 Te TAATOS THs ToklTiSos dpOov TiMerat BTws 0 ALBos KaTa TO TAATOS VITO THS — 
rokiriSos TupGels Kad@s éEarroaTEAMyTAL. 

Later still (ib. 32) speaking of certain principles of dimension, he makes a — 
cross division : | 

Se? odv 7d TOD NUOoBdrov dpydvou TpHya cuvictacHat oUTAS ° door av 7 pyav 
6 péd\rgwy e€arocrédAnecbar Aifos KTA. . « - ro 6€ Tod evOuTOvoU TPHLa 
cuvictatas Scov av én phKos TO wéAdov éEatrooténreoOat Bédos KTH. 

Philo is altogether one of Hero’s évou. He gives (IV. 6-12) detailed scales 
of dimension, calculated from the weight of the shot, for dpyava ALOoBorsKa, 
_and others, from the length of the bolt, for é£uBer#. An examination of the — 
terms used shows that he identifies these with the madivrova and ev@vrova of 
Hero, though he never employs the actual words. Elsewhere, however | 
(V. p. 91, 35 ed. Th.), he gives us an allusion: xal tois metpoBoros avo 
BadXovras Tols madwTovors Kal Tos pOVaYKwCE. 
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No other author seems to add to our knowledge. 

Hero is apparently writing for the intelligent layman curious about 
contemporary artillery, who will want a description of the build and the parts, 
and will be interested in principles and development—not overdone. It is not 
till he has made the distinct statement first quoted, has given his descriptions, 
and also defined beyond fear of mistake the difference (to be presently 
examined) between wadivrova and edOdrova, that he indulges in the loose 
identification and cross-division noticed. Philo seems to be writing for 
artillerists ; at any rate his people will know what the machines and their parts 
are like, but will be glad to have scales in detail and hints on management and 
so forth: specially glad they will be (one sees a certain hurry in his treatment 
of the ordinary forms) to arrive at information on the newest and most 
progressive devices—the metal-spring and air-spring guns, and the quick-firer 
fed with bolts from a hopper. Such readers will not be misled by an every- 
day and convenient, though approximate, classification. 

Taking all into account, then, we arrive at this conclusion. Most 
manivrova were TetpoBdra, but some were o£uedH, and most ofvfehi were 
evOvtova, but some were tadivtova. However, the coincidence of maNivrova 
with merpoBéro. and edOvrova with d£€vBereis was sufficiently marked to justify 
you (even as an artillerist) in equating them when speaking loosely or when 
there was little fear of mistake. Quite exclusively, moreover, all metpoPoror 
were 7ranivtrovor and all esOvTova were o£€uBen*). 

Whether Hero, in saying that wadivtova discharged not only either shot 
or bolt but both, meant that any such gun could be used for both at a pinch, 
or that certain guns were adjustable for both purposes, we have no means of 
deciding. In this direction we have done all we can. We now turn to the 
crucial passage of Hero and attack the main question. He has described at 
length the make of the yaotpadérns, and of its ovpey€ which, with certain 
adaptations, belongs to the more elaborate pieces also; an early form of 
spring-frame for the torsion-gun; the stand, swivelled vertically for lateral aim 
and horizontally for elevation, on which the guns were mounted; the spring- 
- frame and adjustment of springs in the wadévrovoy ; a variant («Avpaxis) on the 
cvpuyé, with which the radivrovoy is provided (apparently for lightness sake), 
and some lesser matters. Then he says (c. 26) Ta S& ed@drova Ta wév ara 
mdvra Ta aitTa exer TH Tardwrdve Try Ste Ta SvO ipeTovia eis év mAwOiov 
ovyKeTat aTréxovTa GAN)OV TO THS StoaeTpas TAATOS. 

Now this is plain enough. Are we to take his word for it? If we do, 
then we accept one most important point which has not always received 
fair treatment: that all guns whether wadivtova or ev@vTova were equally 
provided with a swivelled stand, allowing differences of elevation and of lateral 
aim. Thatisa great matter, in view of theories which have been held. 

Next: what, in more detail, is the difference in structure between the 
manrivtovov and the ev@dtovov which Hero names as the distinguishing 
mark ? 
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It is this. In the madévrovoy each spring has its own frame oe 
separately built, consisting of two bore-beams (crepitpnta) top and bottom, an 
side-post (apactdrns) forming the outer side of the frame when the gun is 
assembled, and a counter-post (4vrverdrns) forming the inner side and facing, _ 
as its name implies, the dvtucrdrns of the complementary spring-frame on the 
other side of the «Auuaxts. The two frames are then placed and fixed upon a bedi 
(rpdmefa) and secured at the top by two wooden coupling-bars («avoves). For — 
transport the whole structure was usually taken to pieces except the acel 
spring-frames (7peTovea). 

In the ed@vrovov, on the other hand, both springs are in a single frame " 
(rrAwGiov), consisting of a beam top and bottom, each comprising in itself bore- — 
beams and bed or couplers, two side-posts, one at each end, outside the © 
springs, and two mid-posts (wecoordrat, no longer dvtsoratat) between the ‘ 
springs, at a distance from each other allowing for the breadth of the dveotpa 
or the cvpuyé. : 
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And the upshot of it all is that we have two gums of an exactly similar 
principle, differing only in an apparently unimportant structural detail, or the 
fact that the whole power-frame of one is a degree more discerptible than that 
of the other. 

It is hard at first to see that there is enough in this to account for the 
classification; yet we are bound either to allow that there is, or to throw over — 
the only direct evidence we have. Riistow and Kéchly found themselves 3 
forced, rather than assent, to adopt a highly curious argumentum ex stlentto. — 
Since Hero mentions nothing sufficiently striking to account for the classifica- 
tion, this classification, they argued, must accordingly be based on a difference — 
so glaring that Hero did not think it worth while to mention it. The 
difference they evolved, with thinking upon the word maXtvtoves and certain 
more general grounds, was this: the «Aiaxis of the madivtovov raked down- 
wards, at an angle of forty-five degrees from the vertical, from the frame to the 
ground, where it was fastened to a projecting foot of the stand. The adiv- 
rovov was thus adapted for high-angle fire only, and at a fixed angle. They 
conceived that they found corroboration of this in Philo’s scales for AvGoBoAot 
and ofuBerels. Now first, the longer one looks at the word adivtovos, the 
more one wonders how a deflection of the «A:waxis has anything to do with it. 
Next one sees that having assumed Hero a fool in their argumentum ex silentio, 
they give him the lie direct by doing away with ranging-gear for the 
manivrovov, while their corroborative matter requires the adoption, for purposes 
of precise distinction, of an equation which is only approximate. Finally they 
have credited an era of very acute artillerists with a machine whose waste of 
power (quite avoidable) is obvious without resort to formulae. They might 
have been left alone had not this view coloured, and were it not still colouring, 
opinions on the point. It is to be feared that when with or without the 
decency: of an ‘it has been conjectured,’ enquirers are, as usually, informed 
that wadivrova were built for plunging fire and evOvrova for point-blank range 
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or thereabout, this is the old, uneasy spirit that speaks, too groundless, 
perhaps, to find a grave. 

Let us get back to our evidence, which plainly tells us both classes of gun 
were provided with identical aiming-gear, and both were identical in principle, 
with a slight structural difference. Here the key really does lie. If we have 
ever tried to translate aadivtovos and ev@vTovos, we have probably evolved 
something like ‘ back-sprung’ and ‘straight-sprung,’ with reservations as to its 
exact meaning. But to trust Hero and check the words honestly by his 
account is surely to find that the only translations possible are ‘ counter-sprung ’ 
_and ‘simple-sprung ’—involving nothing but equally orthodox senses of wdadupy 

and ev@vs. Iladivrovos, in fact, defines perfectly the action of the two springs 
of the gun working in opposite directions to produce their effect. The 
evdvrovov, however, worked in exactly the same way: should it not therefore 
be called a wadivtovoyv too? The answer seems to be that, as a matter of fact, 
all torsion-pieces except the povayxwy were in principle wadivtova: the name 
evOvrovov is not in origin antithetic or exclusive, but the sign of a modification 
not so great in itself as important in that it was the mark of light artillery as 
distinct from the heavies. 

We have little to guide us on the early development of ancient artillery, 
except the statement of Hero that the double-spring gun was developed out of 
the yaatpadérns, the torsion-principle displacing that of the elastic bow. But 
we can here supply with safety a detail omitted by Hero. Great inventions 
are never such leaps as they look: there has always been a tentative stage— 
preliminary tinkering, perhaps for a generation or so, perhaps more: hence we 
may be sure that before its complex application to the double-spring, torsion- 
power must have been showing itself effective in simpler devices. 

In other words, the primary torsion-gun was the povdyxwy (though 

‘obviously not then called povdyxwy), the one-armed inaccurate lobber, in some 
rather crude form. The double-spring gun was the issue of the yacrtpadéris 
and the povdyxov. We do not know when or by whom it was seen that two 
adapted povdyxwves, placed edgeways up, coupled and working in opposite 
- directions, could be made to work a cord like the elastic bow, and so combine 
the force of the torsion-piece with the bow’s precision, but this, or something 
very like it, must have been the course of development, and would lead to the 
first double-spring pieces (regarded as two distinct complementary machines) 
being called wadivtova. Now ancient artillery was an affair of stout timbers, 
very heavy. We see why, when we learn that Schramm’s reconstructed 
povdyxov, throwing a ball of about four pounds, developed a tension of sixty tons 
between the sides of its frame when strung for action. Consequently we are 
not surprised to find that the original structure proved its value, for ease of 
transport in sections, in the case of the heavier pieces, and is still to be found 
in the best period of artillery, carrying with it, more or less as a survival, a 


1 It seems unnecessary now to combat the old ovdykwy was a late invention: it is accepted now 
view (due to Riistow and KGchly again) that the as known in all periods of ancient artillery, 
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nomenclature (madivrovov, avtuatdtas) preserving the early idea of the new- 
fangled double-spring guns. 

But in the case of lighter pieces the old construction was seen to be need- 
less: it was obviously far simpler to make the spring-frame in one piece and 
do away with a complexity only justified by the transport problem in the case 
of the heavies. With this change passed away entirely for these pieces the old 
notion of the gun as two complementary halves: davtsctdras became pecoo- 


tdtat, and because by comparison with the composite form the new frame was © 
a simple, slick, straight-forward piece of work, the gun was dubbed ed@vrovov, 


the ‘simple-springer.’ 


If this view be correct it is easily seen where the difficulty of interpreta-— 
tion comes in, for waXivrovoy refers back to an early conception of the relation” 
of such guns to the povdyxev,’ while ev@vrovoy stands in contrast not with — 


anything in the word waAtvrovoy, but with the complexity of the build: their 


meaning depends half on relationships not apparent in the words themselves. — 


Indeed we may suspect that even for the Greeks themselves as time went on 
and the original associations grew blurred, the full meaning of the terms 


= 
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became the property of the specialist and the terms themselves more or less : 
learned—not directly descriptive—to the ordinary man. In these circum-~ 


stances what lent them vitality was the fact that they did, as already pointed 


out, mark in practice something more obvious than the difference of build, ; 
namely the heavy and the light gun, though again without being properly — 


descriptive. But another distinction equally evident to the eye was meanwhile 
producing powerful competitors in another pair of names, which besides marking 


the distinction were also descriptive—AvOoBoros and d€uBedijs. We find the f 
popular pair apparently making preparations to swallow the learned by a 
preliminary assimilation, not more than comfortably inaccurate in view of the — 
fact that all AWdoBdror were mandivrovos and most dfuBereis edOUTovor. This at — 


least would explain our authors’ anomalies of nomenclature. 
E. Puriiips BARKER. 


1 Whether the passage of Philo (V. p. 91, tion can hardly be decided. 
35 ed. Th.), cited above, carries the full implica- 


NOTES ON THE ABSTRVSA GLOSSARY AND THE 
LIBER GLOSSARVM. 


THE Abstrusa glossary consists to a great extent of glosses extracted 
apparently from the margins of a Virgil MS., which contained not merely 
explanations of difficult words but many long scholia taken from ancient com- 
mentators such as Donatus and Servius. In its original form it was probably 
much larger than it appears in C.G.L. IV. The process of curtailment is 
visible in the MSS. we possess. Moreover, the Liber Glossarum and other 


_ glossaries borrowed freely from it, and often show its glosses in a fuller form. 


It is reasonable to suppose that many glosses of the kind described above, 
which are found in the Liber Glossarum (with the sign DE GLS., ie. ‘taken 


_ from glossaries’) and sometimes elsewhere, belonged to the Abstrusa glossary, 


_ though they do not appear in the edition of it which has survived. (See 


= tr, 


_ Lindsay, C.Q. XI. 120 sqq.) Some of the following notes will show how these 


principles help to clear up difficulties which arise in the investigation of 


- individual items. 


I. Abstrusa (C.G.L. IV. 3-198). 


Following 23, 54 one of the ‘pure Abstrusa’ MSS. has: ‘axe sub dio 
sub patente caelo.’ Goetz (Thes. Gloss.) makes the lemma ‘axe sub dio.’ Read 
rather ‘<sub aetheris> axe: sub dio (or diuo), sub patente caelo’ (Aen. II. 


_ 512 or VIII. 28). 


24, 15 ‘ Baccare: herba iucundior.’ Read ‘iucundi odoris.’ Cf. Philarg. 


and Schol. Bern. on Ecl. IV. IQ. 


72, 29 * Fauonius solis radius qui nonnumquam uitro aut argento reper- 


~ cussus uagi ac tremuli fulgoris aemula claritate resplendet.’ This strange 
_ gloss appears (with greater or less corruption) in several glossaries. It is 


given here as corrected by Loewe. In Lib. Gloss. 197, 21 it runs thus: 
‘Fauonius uentus fauonius dicitur etiam solis radius,’ etc. In Cod. Leid. 67 E 
(C.G.L. V. 643, 33), a glossary closely connected with Abstrusa and Abolita 


_ (Vat. 3321, C.G.L. IV. praef. p. x), the form is: ‘Fauonius etiam dicitur solis 


radius,’ etc. One inevitably thinks of Aen. VIII. 22 sqq., but how does 
*Fauonius’ come in? The true source may be a note on Ecl. V. 5, ‘siue sub 


_ incertas Zephyris motantibus umbras,’ and I suggest that the true form is pre- 


served by Cod. Leidensis. ‘ Fauonius’ is a gloss on ‘ Zephyris,’ as in Servius 
at Geo. II. 330. Virgil speaks of the flickering shadows. Some commentator 
or scholiast, thinking rather of the sunlight dancing as the wind constantly dis- 
turbs the branches of the trees, is reminded of Aen. VIII. 22 sqq. There may 
have been a longer note dealing with Virgil’s ‘light effects.’ The scholium 
ought then to take this form: ‘Zephyrus: Fauonius. Etiam dicitur’ (=is 
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spoken of), etc. But the compiler of the glossary transferred the note to his 
page without its lemma (perhaps because the lemma was not given in the 
margin). The loss of a lemma is generally due to a transcriber, but there are 


cases where it seems to go back to the archetype. Lib. Gloss. here supplies a — 


head to the gloss, without improving the sense. 
102, 31 ‘Iurat leges decreta aut iustitia uel tractatus.’ This is the read- 


ing of Vat. 3321, and Thes. Gloss. leaves it so, only printing ‘iura’ for ‘iurat’ — 


as the lemma. Goetz’s two ‘pure Abstrusa’ MSS. have ‘tractum ’ and omit 
‘uel. Read ‘Iura: leges, decreta, a iustitia tractum.’ For the derivation cf. 
Isidore Etym. V. 3, I ‘ius autem dictum quia iustum.’ 


II. Liber Glossarum (C.G.L. V. 161-255). 


186, 7 ‘Coturnus uenaticum et agreste calciamentum est, quia un{iljus 
pedi utrique conuenit, unde si quis duobus discordantibus fuerit amicus, cotur- 
nus dicitur.’ This reads as if the fact that one cothurnus fits either foot were 
the reason why it is worn by hunters and country people. But a clause has 
dropped out before ‘ quia,’ as we see from Servius on Ecl. VII. 32: * ideo sin- 
gulari usus est numero quia hoc genus calciamenti utrique aptum est pedi.’ 
Cf. Serv. on Aen. I. 337. 

186, 14 ‘Crateres duos: uasa uinaria, sed masculinum est.’ Read “cra- 
teras’ (Ecl. V. 68.) ‘It looks like a feminine, but it is masculine, for Virgil is 
using the Greek form crater, not the Latin cratera.’ This must have been the 
gist of the original note. Cf. Serv. on Aen. I. 724. 

189, 5 ‘ Denicalibus feriis : apud paganos erant eae feriae, quando aquam 
non licebat inducere agris paratis ob honorem nympharum.’ Read ‘agris aut 
pratis.’ Cf. Serv. ‘Dan.’ on Geo. I. 270: ‘quoniam cautum in libris sacris est, 
“ ferjis denicalibus aquam in pratum ducere nisi legitimam non licet.”’ 

195, 34 ‘Excetra secunda est uelut inexhaustae malitiae hoc est ydram 
quem ueteres nominarunt.’ 

196, 5 (=Abstr. 70, 22) ‘Excetra plena malitia hoc est hydra (ira codd.) 
quam ueteres canapum nominarunt.’ 

The first as well as the second of these items belongs to Abstrusa, for it 
stands truncated at Abstr. 65, 41 ‘Estidram quam ueteres canapum nomina- 
runt.’ (Housman, J. of P. XX. p. 50.) Taking ‘excetra’ as the lemma, Goetz 
suggests ‘fecunda’ for ‘secunda.’ But both glosses can be referred to Virgil. 

196, 5. I would assign to Aen. VI. 287 ‘belua Lernae,’ where Servius 
gives ‘excetra’ as Latin for ‘Hydra.’ The words ‘belua Lernae ’ stand at the 
end of the line, and the scholium had no lemma. The same applies to 195, 34, 
on Aen. VI. 576 ‘quinquaginta atris immanis hiatibus Hydra | saeuior intus 
habet sedem,’ where again ‘ Hydra’ is at the end of the line. This Hydra is 
excetra secunda, for the first was mentioned at line 287. (The two Hydras were 
a difficulty. Servius on line 576 says: ‘ Megaeram significat . . . Multi* ipsam 


1 Multi may well cover Donatus, 


Sareea a ak se RP 
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Hydram uolunt, quod non procedit, nam eam in aditu legimus inferorum ubi 
dixit ‘‘ac belua Lernae.”’’) Goetz’s ‘fecunda’ is thus needless. ‘ Velut in- 
exhaustae malitiae’ is meant to be a stronger expression than the ‘ plena 
malitia’ of the first Hydra, corresponding to Virgil’s ‘saeuior.’ The two glosses 
got misplaced in the compilation or subsequent rearrangement of the glossary. 

The second half, however, has still to be explained. Here, at Lib. Gloss. 
195, 34 and Abstr. 65, 41, we have the accusative ‘hydram,’ which perhaps 
points to ‘ Hydram <ab a>qua,’ and, if we could ignore ‘canapum,’ ‘ Hydram 
ab aqua ueteres nominarunt’ would be a likely gloss. Cf. Servius on Aen. VI. 
287: ‘nam hydra ab aqua dicta est.’ ‘Canapum’ (it appears variously as 
“canopum,’ ‘conapum,’ ‘ canaphum,’ ‘ canuprum’) is unknown to the lexicons. 
Theander’s suggestion (4A Glossarum Commentarioli, p. 41) of contamination 
with a gloss ‘exedra: canapium’ (a form of ‘conopeum’) is possible, but not 
_ very convincing. What I have to offer is, I fear, hardly more so. A glossary 
which forms part of the contents of Cod. Vat. Reg. 215 (written at Laon in 876) 
supplies a word ‘ hanappus’ (C.G.L. V. 583, 8) which is the forerunner of the 
_ French ‘hanap,’ Italian ‘ (a)nappo,’ and is itself a Teutonic loan-word (O.H.G. 
“hnapf,’ modern ‘Napf’),so that it might appear as ‘ chanappus’ or even ‘ canap- 
pus.’ Cf. ‘ Chatti’ (Hessen), ‘Catti.’ I suggest that some one who did not 
_ understand the application of the gloss and confused ‘ hydram’ with ‘ hydriam ’ 
_ wrote ‘chanappum’ or ‘canappum,’ and that so it got into the body of the note 

In any case, this clause probably belonged only to one of the two glosses, 
which have been assimilated in transcription; and, if I am right, they should 
stand thus:’ 

195, 34 ‘(Hydra) excetra secunda est uelut inexhaustae malitiae. 
Hydram ab aqua ueteres nominarunt.’ 1096, 5 ‘(Belua Lernae:) excetra plena 
_ malitia, hoc est Hydra.’ (At Abstr. 70, 22, Vat. 3321, the oldest MS., and one 
_ of the ‘pure Abstrusa’ MSS., do not have the extra clause, but that is ap- 
parently by omission.) 

212, 2 ‘Inpandum nota esse aduerbium ut Donatus dicit.’ Goetz. 
(Thes. Gloss.) reads ‘impendio,’ and refers to Donatus on Ter. Eun. 587 ‘ im- 
pendio magis animus gaudebat.’ The comment of Donatus there is ‘ magis 
magisque. Remembering the plausible suggestion of Rand (C.Q. X. 158) as 
to the relation between Servius and Donatus, we should rather read ‘in- 
fandum,’ and refer to such a line as Aen. I. 251 ‘ nauibus (infandum) amissis 
unius ob iram,’ where Servius takes ‘infandum’ with ‘amissis’: ‘infandum 
pro infande posuit ... item ‘“‘toruumque repente clamat”’ pro torue, et est 
figura quae fit quotiens nomen pro aduerbio ponitur.’? 

215, 2% ‘ Laquearibus: legitur et lacunaribus. Lucretius “laqueata 
aurataque tecta.”’ Read ‘lacuaribus’ (for ‘ lacunaribus’) and ‘lacuata.’ The 
gloss may be assigned to Aen. I. 726 ‘dependent lychni laquearibus aureis,’ 
where Serv. ‘ Dan.’ says: ‘legitur et lacuaribus. Cicero Tusculanarum “ tectis 
caelatis lacuatis”’’ (Tusc. 1, 85; 3, 44 from Ennius). (There seems to be no 

1 | find that Goetz suggested this view in his Der Libey Glossarum (1891), p. 277. 
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trace of these forms in our MSS. either of Lucretius or of Cicero.) Did the 
original Donatus commentary give two examples, of which one has been 
preserved in the glossary, the other in the (abridged) Servius-Donatus ? 


217, 10 ‘ Leuia: lenia ut Donatus.’ Thes. Gloss. takes this as ‘ léuia.” 


Surely rather ‘léuia’ (Aen. VII. 349 leuia pectora). 
238, 1 ‘ Qualos corbes colaque prelorum per quos mustus fluit, a colando 


dicta.’ The gloss on ‘qualos’ is merely * corbes’ (Geo. II. 241). Cf. 237, 46 — 
‘qualos: corbes quibus uuae portantur.’ ‘ Colaque prelorum >is a new lemma ; 


(line 242). 

240, 23 ‘Remugiunt rapidus extus feruens.’ Read ‘ Remugiunt: 
<clamant.>> Rapidus: aestu feruens’ (e.g. Geo. I. 424). 

243, 9 ‘ Scatebris : scaturriginibus, scatit enim aqua dum in sicco et arido 
quasi bullit ; hoc facit et cum erumpit uenis et cum auide sorbetur.’ 

‘Temperat: rusticus scilicet.’ 


‘Scatebris: ideo excetra dicta est hydra quod scateret percussa in multi- — 
tudinem capitum. Sic Plautus multorum penium receptatricem uel malam ~ 


ancillam excetram <dicit> quod ab ea uenena scateant.’ 
In this way we should divide what stands in the glossary without break or 
division. It shows three notes from a ‘uariorum’ commentary on Geo. I. I10 


‘scatebrisque arentia temperat arua.’ Goetz punctuates ‘Temperat rusticus © 


scilicet scatebris.’ But Serv. ‘ Dan.’ has the note ‘Temperat: rusticus scilicet,” 
and ‘scatebris’ seems clearly a new lemma. This third note presents an 
etymology of ‘excetra,’ as if ‘exscat-.’ (Serv. on Aen. VI. 287 connects it 


with ‘excresco.’) If Serv. ‘Dan.’ is Donatus, this third note with its reference — 
to Plautus may suggest Donatus also (cf. Lindsay, C.Q. XI. 128). In his work — 
it would no doubt stand before the note on * temperat, but not necessarily, — 


since his commentary too was a ‘ uariorum ’ affair. 
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244, 24 ‘Sibila ora: pro sibilant<ia> Sallustius ‘‘ cohortes festinas con- i 


posuerat.”’ So Thes. Gloss. A note on Aen. Il. 211. Cf. Servius. But after 


‘ sibilantia’ insert ‘ut festina pro festinans.’ Cf. Serv. ‘Dan.’ on Aen. 1X. 486. 


245, 22 ‘Spiram: spira proprie funis nauticus tortus, generis feminini — 


secundum Homerum.’ The first part of this belongs to Geo. II. 154. The | 


second seems to be a note on the gender of ‘funis. If Hagen is right in 
reading ‘ Verrius’ for ‘ Homerus’ at several places in the Berne Scholia on 
Virgil (Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 4th Suppl. Vol. p. 716), we should probably 


read here ‘<Funis> generis feminini secundum Verrium’; for, as I hope to © 
show in detail, the same ‘uariorum’ commentary of which the Berne Scholia — 
on the Eclogues and Georgics are an extract is also the source of the Virgil — 


items of the Abstrusa ‘Major.’ But there is something to be said for 


‘Homerum.’ Gellius 13, 20 and Nonius 205, 22 (M) quote for ‘funis’ fem. 


(but without remark) Lucretius 2, 1154, where ‘aurea funis’ = ceupyy ypucein, 
Il. VIII. 19 (so Munro). Lucretius is certainly sometimes quoted by the authors. 


of the scholia from which the glossary was compiled. We might then read — 


‘Funem Lucretius dixit generis feminini secundum Homerum,’ i.e. because 
he was translating Homer’s phrase. 
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In either case the note on ‘funis’ might be found at Aem. II. 262 
‘demissum funem,’ just as Aen. III. 267 ‘ excussos rudentes’ may have given 
occasion for the note (Lib. Gloss. 241, 22) ‘ Rudentem Plautus genere feminino 
dixit: “dum ergo tibi hanc quam trahis rudentem conplico” in fabula 
Rudente.’ Cf. Nonius 221, 30 (M). If, at some stage before Abstrusa Major 
was subjected to alphabetical arrangement, this ‘funem’ or ‘funis’ gloss 
followed the ‘spiram’ item, the occurrence of ‘ funis’ in the latter might lead 
to the loss of the lemma. If, however, these are really two distinct glosses 
derived from marginalia in a Virgil MS., it is hard to see how they could ever 
stand together in the glossary, for the places at which they occurred in the 
MS. would be widely separate. On the other hand, an expansive commentator 
might take the opportunity of his note on ‘spiram’ to add this remark about 
‘funis. A similar case may be found in Servius on Geo. I. 165 ‘Celei 
supellex,’ where he defines supellex as ‘ qualos, corbes et cetera,’ and then takes 
occasion to add a note on the gender of ‘corbis.’ It is likely therefore that the 
L1b. Gloss. item comes from one place, not two. To Geo. I. 165 (just men- 
tioned) we may refer another gender-note, Lib. Gloss. 185, 25: ‘Corbos 
feminini generis dicit esse Donatus, reading ‘corbes.’ It is possible, of 
course, that these gender items come not from the ‘uariorum’ commentary, 
but from some list of ‘dubia genera’ compiled out of Donatus and other 
sources. Some of these grammarians’ lists may have been used by the com- 
piler of Abstrusa, e.g. a list of words spelt alike or nearly alike, but differing in 
meaning. But there are plenty of such notes in Servius, and the ‘spiram ’ 
item is against such a supposition. 

252, 21 ‘ Ventris proluuies ab stercoris fluxu dicitur, proluuies autem uel 
 capax audita (auiditas? Goetz) faucium uel fluxus uentris intellegitur; nam 
omnis humor intra corpus proluuies dicitur, ut “‘pleno se proluit auro.”’ 
Read ‘ uel capax <Cuenter uel> auiditas.’ Cf. Serv. ‘Dan.’ on Aen. III. 217 
“uentris proluuies: per hoc nimiam edacitatem ostendit, et quidam uolunt 
“proluuies,”’ cum stercus uentris significet, a Vergilio hoc loco figuram uentris 
significatam, ergo quasi sannosum et panticosum uentrem.’ 

252, 20 ‘Verbenae: sacrae frondes ut laurus, olea, myrtus, poeta aut 
alibi uerbenae inueni.’ Goetz reads ‘ poeta autem’ and marks a lacuna before 
‘alibi.’ The first part is in Servius on Aen. XII. 120 ‘ uerbena tempora 
uincti.’ The second was evidently a remark on the occurrence of the singular 
here, whereas elsewhere (Ecl. VIII. 65, Geo. IV. 131) Virgil always has the 
plural. Read ‘ inueni<tur.>’ 

253, 11 ‘ Veruti: gens a genere teli (Goetz, caeli codd.) nouati in quo 
ferrum solidum est atque productum. (Geo. II. 168 *Volscosque uerutos.’) 
Goetz questions ‘ nouati,’ and Niedermann (Contr. 4 la critique des gloses latines) 
proposes ‘tenuati,’ comparing C.G.L. 648, 39 Verutum missile angulatum et in 
extimo tenuatum in formam subulae, a ueru dictum. But ‘ nouati’ may be right. 
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THE MIRACLE OF THE WINE AT DIONYSOS’ 
ADVENT; ON THE LENAEA FESTIVAL. 


Durinc the period from December to April Dionysos is celebrated at 


Athens four times: at the Lesser Dionysia, at the Lenaea, at the Anthesteria, 
at the Greater Dionysia. 

The Lenaea festival falls in the Ionic month of Lenaion, which corresponds 
with the Attic Gamelion, i.e. January. There are no serious objections to 
fixing the date in this way. The competition in theatricals held at this 
festival is called 6 éar) Anvatos ayav; the god Dionysos Anvatos or Anvevs ; 
the temple-grounds 7d Avjvasov. These were probably situated on the stretch of 
swelling ground, rising from the Apostle Paul Road, between Areopagus and 
Akropolis, as there was room enough there to seat a large audience. It is 
worthy of notice that, in contrast with the Greater or Urban Dionysia, ancient 
narrators call the Lenaea a rural festivity,! at which a rustic song is intoned. 
Still, they are to be distinguished from the Lesser Dionysia, which are 
celebrated at the end of December.’ 

Besides the competition in dramatic representation, the Lenaea offers a 
procession. The dpywv Baovdevs conducts the competition and, together with 
epimeletes, the procession. But then the festival is said to bear a mystic 
character. A Sasdod0s appears, who, brandishing a torch, invites the audience 
to invoke the god: xadelre tov Gedy! The audience then calls: ‘Iakchos, 
son of Semele, bearer of wealth—Xepersue “lanye mrovutoddta !’ As this 
invocation takes place under torchlight, it needs must occur at night. 

To what end, now, is Dionysos invited? What riches is he expected to 
bestow? An inscription of the isle of Mykonos* proves the sacrifice to 
Dionysos Leneus there to have been combined with one to Zeus Chthonios 
and Ge Chthonia, after Semele had been tendered an offering the day before. 
Hence we are among the chthonic powers of fruitfulness. It is as such that 
Dionysos is to manifest himself. He will have to prove his power as the god 
of vegetation. 

Now the spring Dionysia are connected with the making of the wine. 
Already at the Lenaea, the yet unracked wine, the product of the first 
fermentation, is partaken of. Probably the god is invoked by all means 


1 Schol. Av. Ach. 504; Steph. Byz. s.v. 2 Theophr, Char, XVUI. 
Anvatos; Clem. Al. Protr. 3. 3 Dittenb, Syll.? 615, 25. 
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liberally to bestow this very boon. But in what way? What happens in the 
night following the invocation ? 

The god appears, but not alone. He is accompanied by nymphs who are 
called Lenae (Ajjva). This name, which is equivalent to those of Bacchae, 
Maenads, Thyiads, ever and anon appears in Herakleitos’ perhaps, but is 
superseded in the classic times by the familiar name of Bacchae. Lenae, so 
antiquity tells us, is a term from Arcadia for Bacchae.? Hence it is a foreign 
name, clinging to the words Anvaios and Anvatov, but disappearing below the 
surface in the urban language, in the language of scholastic learning. As 
Heraion from Hera, Limnaion from Limnai, Brisaios (or Briseus, comp. 
Lenaios besides Leneus) from Brisa, we shall derive Lenaion and Lenaios from 
Lenai—the sanctuary, the god of the Lenai. It is not from Avds, i.e. the spot 
where the grapes are trampled under foot ‘kelter,’ that Lenaion and Lenaios 
are derived, as the spelling Leneion and Leneios would then have been much 
more likely. Lenae, itself, is directly connected with Aqvds, it is true; but it is 
strange that the form Afvaz should never occur as Advas, whereas Anvos has a 
Doric Xavds beside it. Still, the word is sporadically met with, as we have said. 

Dionysos, the god of the Lenae, appears in the Sanctuary of the Lenae, 
who are themselves the nymphs of the winepress. The mystic wonder 
is supposed to take place now. But what wonder no Athenian tradition tells 
us, so that we must look elsewhere for elucidation. Plinius N.H. II. § 231 
narrates: ‘ On the Nones of January a source, the water of which smells of wine, 
flows in the temple of Bacchus on the Isle of Andros.’ This information is 
enlarged upon in Plinius XXX. 1 § 16 in the following way: ‘On Andros 
wine flows from the source of Dionysos on seven days consecrated to the god ; 
if this liquid be taken outside the temple, the taste changes into water. (‘ Andri 
e fonte Liberi Patris statis diebus septenis eius dei uinum fluere; si auferatur 
e conspectu templi sapore in aquam transeunte ). 

Wine flows on seven days—outside the temple it changesinto water. This 
is what the masses believe. The god manifests himself. It is a theodaisia 
The god, invoked to share the revels, lavishly sheds his gift. Pausanias 
VI. 26, 2 acquiesces in Plinius’ information: ‘The inhabitants of Andros tell 
that with them, at the festival of Dionysos, wine flows from the temple of its 
own accord’—At ‘the festival of Dionysos.’ At this time of the year we 
naturally think of the Lenaia.4 

Ross, in his Inselreisen, scoffs at the credulity of the inhabitants of 
Andros. When they came outside the temple the cool seawind cleared their 
minds, so that they no longer mistook water for wine. This may be true; still, 
as long as they remain within the temple, people are in the condition of Plato’s 
Bacchae (Jon 534 A), who, in ecstasy, draw honey and milk from the rivers: 
dpirovtat éx TOY ToTapav ped Kal yada katexopevac. Curtius relates: (Rhem. 
Mus. N. F. II. p. 98) how he saw on the isle of Andros in the flourishing valley 


1 Diels, Vorsoky. I. p. 81. 5 In spite of exceptions, as Auxatos, Irohepatos. 
2 Hesych. s. v. 4 Comp. Usener, Progr. Bonn, 1877, p. 24. 
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of Mesovia, a pierced rock, whence Dionysos’ wine was said to flow on festive 
days. The miracle must have made a deep impression, since its echo is heard 
down to our present days. 

Nor is this the only instance. The inhabitants of Teos were convinced 
that Dionysos was born with them, as a source of particularly aromatic wine — 
was seen to flow within the town on special days: teraypévots ypovots. 
‘Within the town,’ and ‘on special days,’ point to a festival and to a 
Dionysos sanctuary; probably at the Lenaea, which festival was of so much 
importance to the Ionians, that they called a full month after it. The miracle 
took place down to the Christian era.? 

And now an information from the precincts of Elis. At a Dionysos 


festival, which is held at a quarter of an hour’s distance from the town, priests 


bring three empty kettles into a room; after the kettles have been put down 
before the eyes of the citizens and foreigners, the door is shut and sealed. 
Anyone having a mind to do so may help seal. The seals are examined the 
day after. The door is opened, and the kettles are found to be filled with wine. 
Dionysos’ epiphany !* 

It was a rural festivity, since it was celebrated at a distance of eight stadia 
from the town. The Lenaea, too, goes by the name of rural. In Elis it is called 
Thyia, and Thyiads are Bacchae or Lenae. According to Plutarchus it is as a 
being of fruitfulness that the god is invoked to appear with his nymphs here : 
pas d&te radpe! (This a&&sos was erroneously emended away by Cobet; the 
same adjective is found in the names of the Samothracian demons Axiokersos 
and Axiokersa.)? The Eleatic Dionysos, moreover, is called son of Semele 


in the 34th Homeric hymn, just as he is invoked as Semele’s son at the Attic — 


Lenaea. 

Similarity enough to conclude that the epiphany of Semele’s son is 
manifested through a miracle of the wine, whether by water being changed 
into wine, or by empty casks being filled with wine. Our thoughts stray to the 
miracle of the wine at the marriage of Cana, which, according to Ev. Joh. 2. 13, 
likewise took place in early spring, some time before the Jews’ Passover. The 
Dionysos tradition isat work here. Nay it is even alive in the Rhine provinces 
when, at the eve of Saint Martin, the children set jugs of water and sing: 

‘ Marteine, Marteine, 
Mach das Wasser zu Weine !’* 

At the Lenaea the god probably appeared with his Lenae, and during the 
night set to. work making wine on the spot which had been reserved for it, the 
Anvés. The priests showed the miracle, and spent the gift among the greatly 
impressed onlookers. Are not at Pellene in Achaia, too, the torches lit in the 
temple of Dionysos Aauzr7p during the night, after which the full casks are 
set all over the town ?® At the arrival of Dionysos, the vines are covered with 


1 Diod. Sic. III. 66: 76 wéxpe Tod viv. 3 Welcker, Gr. Gétt. II. p. 598. 

2 Paus, VI. 26, 1; Athen, I. 34 A.; Aristot. 4 J. W. Wolf, Bettrdge z. d, Myth. I. 45; 
Gav. ax. 123; Weniger, Ueber d. Kolleg, dey Reinsberg-Duringsfeld, Das festl. Jahr. p. 34. 
Sechsz. p. 13; Plut. Quaest. Gr. 299 A. 5 Paus, VII. 27, 3. 
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ripe fruit in one day, according to Schol. J/. N. 21, during which the multitude 
sings a hymn; and there is plenty of wine in the evening of that selfsame day. 
The miracle shows twofold here: the ripening of the fruit and the completed 
fermentation in one single day. This is said by Sophocles to have happened 
at the mystic Euboia.! And does not the miracle of the advent culminate in 
the events of the first advent of Dionysos, his birth, when the earth rejoices 
and allows wine to be drawn from its sources, while it causes milk to flow from 
its rocks 22 Is not the miracle of the wine seen in the myth of Silenos, when 
the Silen’s mind is clouded by the liquid from the source; or in the myth 
of Nikaia who, caught by the treacherous water (dzrat7\vov Udwp) falls a prey 
to Dionysos ?* Again, does not the same representation show when the source 
of Kissousa at Haliartos tastes of wine after Dionysos has been bathed in it by 
the nymphs? In Euripides’ Bacchae, the wine spouts under the Bacchante’s 
stroke of the narthex, as it does in Auerbach’s Keller. They, too, are Lenae. 

We are dealing with a very old superstition here, which, as was shown 
above, is still living on in the miracle of Christ. It is much older than we 
should think. ‘The Lenae lie hid in the mythological daughters of the Delian 
king Asios, who, by their touch, could change water into wine: ‘nam tactu 
-cuncta in laticem meri transformabantur,’ sings Ovidius.© The name of these 
maidens is Oivorpé7ro. Tpaméw, now, is already in Odyss. 9 125, the typical 
verb for pressing the wine. Olivos tpamytos is must (Hesych. s. v.), and 
‘keltern’ is expressed by the Greek through two verbs tpamrety Kal Tatety.® 

Oivorpéro. means wine-makers. These maidens who were said to be 
_ devoted to Dionysos? were Lenae, to be sure. And where are they met with 
in literature for the first time? In the ancient song which, in the Homeric 
cyclus, is indicated as Kypria. When the Grecian army before Troy is in need, 
_ Agamemnon invokes the help of these maidens; Odysseus and Menelaos go to 
fetch them from Delos.® 

The Afvac help Dionysos to perform the miracle. It is to them, the wine- 
makers, that the sanctuary named Lenaion is consecrated. Hence the Lenaea 
festival belongs to them, together with Dionysos, whose miraculous power 
slumbers also in them. Is it because his power has been transmitted to them ? 
To be sure, but not in the same way as Bacchae, Thyiads and Maenads have it, 
as these latter are ab origine connected with Dionysos. The Arcadian Lenae, 
who have devoted themselves to Dionysos, constitute a group, which was 
originally foreign to the Thracian daimon. In Arcadia they may have been 
a kind of Selige Fréulein, who, as Mannhardt has it: ‘hilfreich sind in der 
Bauernwirtschaft und, wo sie weilen und schaffen, stellt sich Segen und 
Ueberfluss ein.’® From the South they found their way into Attica, and there, 


1 In the Thyesies, Fr. 234 N; comp. Schol. 6 Athen, VII. 282 B(Ananios) ; eomp. Fick in 
Soph. Ant. 1133. Bezzenb. Beity, XXVIII. (1904), p. 106. 

2 Philostr. Imagg. I. 14 and 785. 7 Serv. Aen, III. 80, 

3 The myth of Nikaia and of Aura in Nonnos. 8 Kink, Ep. Gy. Fr. p. 29 ; comp. also Schol. 

4 Plut; Lys. 28. £164. Simonides poetized it anew. 


5 Metam. XIII. 652. 9 Wald- und Feldkulte, p, 103. 
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too, got a rural festival with a sanctuary of their own. That they should 


be drawn within the circle of Dionysos was inevitable. To what extent they — 


originally predominated is shown by the epithet ‘Dionysos of the Lenae.’ 


Gradually identified with Bacchae, their name was superseded by this more | 


general appellation and disappeared from literature, not to be restored until the 
days of the Hellenistic learning. Names like this, drawn forth from the life 
and the creed of antiquity, were very much sought after in Alexandrian poetry. 


They belong to Theocritus’ éAéya éEwOev: the 21st Idyll was piquantly named ~ 


Afar 3) Bdxyar; the name had to be explained to the unlettered. Hence 
}) Baxyas in addition to it. 


One observation more. The fable that Dionysos’ progress meant the © 
distribution of the vine has long since been rejected as false. Long before — 
Dionysos made his appearance in Hellas and Italy, the grape was known there. 


a a kien 


The prehistoric graves of Orchomenos and the pile houses of the valley of the 


Po, on examination, showed stones of grapes among their refuse. No more — 
does Dionysos’ arrival mean the budding knowledge of wine-making. Dionysos s 
does not yet act a part in the Homeric Olympus, and is only a god 7 statu 4 


nascendi to the Homeric hero, when the latter is already equally well versed in 


swinging the full goblet as in handling the sword. Ifit should be necessary to a | 
prove that Hellas made wine before the Thracian daimon descended from the 
mountains, the Arcadian Lenae are there to bear testimony. So may the ~ 


march of civilization be traced by means of mythology. 


J. VURTHEIM. 
UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN, 


ASTRONOMICAL COMMENTS ON 
DR. HOLMES’S NOTE ON THE JULIAN CALENDAR. 


WuiLe reserving my judgment on the wider questions connected with the 
Roman calendar, I think it may not be out of place to attempt a firmer handling of 
the astronomical dates discussed in Dr. Rice Holmes’s ‘ Supplementary Note on the 
Julian Calendar’ which appeared in the CLassicaL QuarTERLy, XIV. (1920), pp. 46, 
47. That note is concerned with two new moons discussed by Dr. Groebe in his 
edition of Drumann’s Geschichte Roms, 111. (1906), pp. 774-9. 

In the first of these Groebe cites two passages! to prove that the Germans 
regarded the new moon as a lucky time for a meeting or an enterprise, and assumes 
that the same idea was current among the Helvetii. He infers that the date, 
a. d. V. Kal. Apr. (March 28, 696), which, as Caesar states, had been fixed for the 
muster of the Helvetii on the Rhone, corresponded to the Julian March 25, 58 B.c., 
on the evening of which day the crescent of the moon should have become visible. 
Dr. Holmes denies that the moon could have been seen that evening. He accepts 
Groebe’s statement that the moon was new on the Julian March 24 at 4.40 p.m., and 
cites from Groebe that the Babylonian tablets of the third century B.c. make the 
interval between new moon and first visibility vary from nineteen to fifty hours, and 
that F. J. Schmidt’s observations at Athens made it vary from twenty-nine to sixty- 
three hours. Heattributes to Judeich? the view that the earliest moment of visibility 
is about thirty-three hours after new moon, and to every observant person the 
experience that the crescent is rarely discernible until two days after new moon. 
The last statement can only be justified if we give a wide meaning both to the word 
‘rarely ’ and to the phrase ‘two days.’ It would be correct to say that the interval 
more often than not exceeds a day anda half. I cannot find the statement attributed 
to Judeich ; but Judeich’s calculations of the visibility of the moon are not worthy 
to be accepted as models. Schmidt’s observations were analyzed by me in a paper 
entitled ‘On the Smallest Visible Phase of the Moon,’* and, though I have not 
expressed the result in terms of the moon’s age, it agrees very well with the conclusion 
which Groebe cites from the Babylonian tablets. The shortest interval between a 
new moon and the observation of the moon by Schmidt’s naked eye comes to 
25-7 hours, but the same astronomical conditions will often be realized more quickly, 
especially in March. In my paper I found that if the moon stands vertically above 
the setting sun, she should be visible the same evening on the condition that she is 
at least 12 degrees above the horizon at sunset, parallax and refraction being ignored 
in the case of both luminaries. Now I find that on the Julian March 25, 58 B.c., the 
moon stood 14 degrees vertically above the setting sun at Geneva, parallax and 
refraction being ignored as in my paper. The moon ought, therefore, in normal 
weather to have been visible that evening, and Groebe is fairly entitled to say that the 


1 Caesar, B.G. I. 50, 5, and Tacitus, Germ, 11, this investigation is also to be found in Ginzel, 
2 Caesar im Orient (1885), pp. 107 note, 108. Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chrono- 
3 Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical  logie, 11. (1911), Pp. 318. 

Society, LXX. (1910), pp. 527-31. The result of 
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first appearance of the new moon was on the evening of the day which he equates 
with a. d. V. Kal. Apr. 

But the question whether the moon was visible that evening is really irrelevant, 
for Caesar makes it clear that the date was fixed in advance. If, therefore, there is 


anything in Groebe’s supposition, we have not to inquire on which evening the — 
moon was first visible, but on which evening she could be expected to be visible. In ~ 


all probability the Helvetii could not compute the day of the appearance of the moon 


by any more exact method than the simple rule that the first appearance each month — 


would be either twenty-nine or thirty days after the first appearance in the preceding 
month, That appearance should have been in the evening of the Julian February 24; 


so that the first day on which the crescent of the next moon could be expected — 


would be twenty-nine days later, the Julian March 25, the day which Groebe ~ 


desiderates.' 
But, of course, it is a mere assumption that the muster was fixed for the day 


when the crescent was expected to appear, and there is no reason why it should — 


not have been fixed for the previous day or for an entirely different part of the ; 


month, if that suits the chronology better. 


The second date on which Dr. Holmes joins issue with Groebe must be decided in % 


Dr. Holmes’s favour. The moon, which was new on the early morning of January 2, 
45 B.c., would certainly not be visible that evening. But we must remember that — 
the Julian calendar was framed under expert astronomical advice, and the Greek _ 
astronomical calendars invariably aim at making the calendar month begin not with 


the true new moon nor with the appearance of the crescent, but with the mean new ~ 


moon. Now the mean new moon at the beginning of 45 B.c. fell, according to my 


computation, on January 1 at 6.27 p.m. Mid-European time. Caesar’s advisers ihe & 
probably able to fix it somewhere within an hour of that time. It is therefore © 

probable that I was right in the suggestion which I made in a juvenile and otherwise 
worthless paper to which Dr. Holmes refers that Caesar calculated the new moon for 


January 1 of that year, and that this calculation determined the inaugural day of the 


Julian calendar. Another reason, often expressed along with other conjectures of 
doubtful value, confirms me in the same belief. The literary evidence goes to = 


show that Caesar’s calendar was planned in Egypt, and was based on Egyptian 
science.2 Whether his adviser Sosigenes was an Egyptian is a disputed question. 


It was the Egyptian custom to determine the dates of annual phenomena by © 


reference to the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius; this date, when expressed in 
terms of the Egyptian vague year of 365 days, varied by one day in four years. 
And it is interesting to observe that Caesar’s almanack appears to have fixed the 


heliacal rising of that star for July 18,° a date which would hold good for a part of — 
Egypt, but which was far out for Italy. Any rule for predicting this phenomenon ~ 
would have to make it recur in three successive years at intervals of 365 days, and in © 


a fourth year at an interval of 366 days, and it may be assumed that any purely 


solar calendar planned under Egyptian influence would endeavour to fix this © 
phenomenon to a particular day of the calendar year. If we assume that the ~ 


phenomenon was intended to occupy a fixed place in the Julian calendar, and also in 
the Alexandrian calendar established by Augustus in Egypt, we find that both 
calendars place the 366 days’ interval in the same year, both making it end in the 


1 On p. 47, line 2, of Dr. Holmes’s paper, makes it twenty-seven days after the solstice, 
‘ 26th’ is clearly a misprint for ‘25th.’ i.e. July 21, also an Egyptian date, Some, but 
2 See Lucan, X. 185, etc. ; Appian, Bell. Ciu. not all, of the various Egyptian dates for this 


Il. 154; Cassius Dio, XLIII. 26; Macrobius, phenomenon will be found in Ginzel, Handbuch — 


Sat. I. 14, 3, and 16, 39. dey mathematischen und technischen Chronologie (1906), 
3 This is the date in Pliny, II. 123, XVII. pp. 188, 189. 
269 (reading postridie), 270. Varro, R.R, I. 28, 
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July of a Julian leap year. I have no doubt that both calendars were framed under 
the advice of the same school of astronomers, and that Caesar’s calendar aimed at 
keeping the heliacal rising of Sirius as computed by that school fixed to July 18 or 
whatever was his published date for the phenomenon. If so, the year 45 B.c. must 
have been arranged in exact conformity with the rule which held good continuously 
after Augustus’s rectification of the calendar, and the new calendar began with 
a leap year, because the heliacal rising of Sirius in 45 B.c. was, according to the 
views of the astronomical school which Caesar followed, 366 days later than the 
same phenomenon in 46 B.c. 
J. K. FoTHEerInGHam. 


CORRIGENDVM. 


In Dr. T. Rice Holmes’s article, ‘A Supplementary Note on the Julian Calendar ’ 
in the Classical Quarterly of January, 1920, the following correction should be made: 


Pay, loa: ror 26th’ read * 25th,’ 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. ‘ 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 4 

i 

Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1919. 4 


4 
: 
5 
Aug. 23. W. Bacher, De Pausaniae studtis Homericis (Helck). A good collection 
of material. A. Frickenhaus, Die altgriechische Buhne. Ulustrated (Lenschau). AU 
valuable study of the structure of the stage at Athens and elsewhere down to the ae 
century B.c. ed 
Sept. 6. M. Pohlenz, M. Tulli Ciceronis Tusculanae disputationes, rec. M. Pa 
(Philippson). This new Teubner text is very highly praised. There are two py 
indices, the second of Greek technical terms. The editio minor includes the indices 
but not the valuable introduction. Tolkiehn contributes to this number ‘ Schedae Me 
criticae,’ in which he proposes to read in Soph. El, 174 évs péyas ovpavg, and in — 
Eur. Or. 86 od &) paxapia paxdpids & 5 ods +éoxs with no stop at the end of the line. 
Sept. 13. Ed. Meyer, Caesays Monarchie und das Principat des Pompeius (Hohl). ~ 5 
The reviewer expresses great admiration for this elaborate work (627 pages), but 
disagrees with the main thesis, viz. that Pompeius and not Caesar was the founder xe 
of the principate. A. Siisskand contributes to this number a paper entitled Eim- 
fikvung in die Eumeniden des Aischylos, in which he discusses at length the moral 
problem and the structure of the play. s 
Sept. 20. R. Heinze, Die lyrischen Verse des Horaz (K. P. Schulze). Opposed ~ 
to the views of Christ and Kiessling. Horace composed freely, guided by his own | 
artistic feeling, not by the rules prescribed by others. Fr. Scholl, Uber die Haupt- 
handschvift [Vaticanus Basilicanus H 25] von Cicevos Philippiken nebst Bemevkungen zu — 
Stellen diesey Reden (Klotz). A valuable supplement to the app. crit. of Schdll’s text. # 
The reviewer discusses the reading of a few passages. J. Hirschberg, Geschichte dey — 
Augenheilkunde, Register-Band (Kind). This forms part of Graefe-Saemisch, Hand- — 
buch dev gesamten Augenheilkunde, to which J. Hs contributed the historical part. ‘ 
Sept. 27. L. Radermacher, Beitrdge zuv Volkskunde aus dem Gebiet dev Antike — 
(Tittel). Throws new light on a number of difficult questions. B. Michael con- — 
tributes to this number an interesting paper on Aristotle’s doctrine of xé@apors ; he % 
discusses the text and interpretation of Pol. 1340a 12 sqq. and 1342a 7 sqq. b 
Oct. 4. J. H. Lipsius in this number discusses afresh the authorship of 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. His main argument may be briefly summarized as follows: ~ 
1. The author is either Ephorus or Cratippus. 2. Ephorus made use of the work — 
of Cratippus. 3. The fragments recently published in vol. 13 of the Oxyrhynchus — 
Papyvi are by Ephorus, as Grenfell shows. 4. Diodorus uses the very words of © 
these fragments in several sentences. He must, therefore, have had the work of © 
Ephorus before him. 5. There is not the same correspondence between Diodorus ~ 
and Heilenica Oxyrhynchia. The latter is, therefore, not part of the work of Ephorus, ~ 
but is by Cratippus. 
Oct. 11. A. v. Domaszewski, Die Konsulate dev vomischen Kaiser (Lammert). — 
The author comes to the conclusion that ‘the imperium of the Princeps was derived ~ 
from the consulship not the proconsulship.’ 4 
Oct. 18. A Ludwich contributes a paper on the Pavaphrase eines Gedichtes tiber 4 
den Raub dev Persephone. This is the title of a fragmentary text edited by F. Buecheler 
in the Berliner Klassikertexte (V. 1, pp. 7 sqq.) in 1907. It is copied from a papyrus 
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ascribed to the first century B.c., and is of interest because it is in many parts 
derived from the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, preserved only in the Codex Mos- 
quensis. Ludwich attempts to restore the text completely. 

Oct. 25. H. Philipp, Pomponius Mela Geographie des Erdkreises, aus dem 
Jateinischen iibersetzt und erlautert von H.P. I. Teil: Mittelmeerlander. II. Teil: 
Ozeanlander (Capelle). Both the translation and commentary, though by no means 
free from faults, are valuable. 

Nov. 1. L. Hugi, Dey Antiochikos des Libanios (Richtsteig), Thorough and 
careful work. 

Nov. 8. C. Favez, L. Annaet Senecae ad Helviam matrem (Hosius). R. Hirzel, 
Dev Name. Ein Beitrag zu seiner Geschichte im Altertum und besonders bei den 
' Griechen (K. Fr. W. Schmidt). A valuable treatise left unfinished at the author’s 
death. 

Noy. 15. R. Herzog, Aus dey Geschichte des Bankwesens im Altertum (Steinert). 
A model dissertation. Contributions: Th. Thalheim, emendations on Xenophon, 
Seed, 1X, 1, X. 4, XI. 5, XIII. 9; Hipp. V. 9, VII. 14, VIII. 8. F. Harder 
proposes anteride for aviete in Caesar, B.G.1V.17,9. G. Helmreich, critical notes 
on Cassius Felix, cc. 21, 82, and Caelius Aurelianus, Chron. II. 3, § 66; 4, §§ 71, 74. 

Nov. 22. H. Schucht contributes Uber dic Echtheit attischer Rednerurkunden, 
continued in next issue. He holds as spurious the documents in Demosthenes, 
Kara 2reddvov, I. 28, 31; Il. 14, 21. 

Nov. 29. Fr. Boll u. C. Bezold, Stevnglaube und Sterndeutung (B. A. Miller). 
A second edition, slightly enlarged. H. v. Fritze, Die autonome Kupferprigung von 
Kyzthos (B. A. Miller). ‘A very profound and fruitful investigation.’ 

Dec. 6. C. F. G. Heinrici, Die Hermes-Mysttk und das Neue Testament (Posselt). 
A long review, continued in next issue. H. is weak in method, very ill equipped 
in ‘philology,’ and inconsistent on the main issues; but he writes well on the 
differences between ‘ Hermesmystik’ and early Christianity. A. Kurfess continues 
his Cruces Tullianae. Ad Att. V. 2, 3, for opevave read opevae veave,; V. 19, 2, tam 
Romae is sound; VII. 22, 2, read Recte sit: censeo cedendum. De Opptis (Boot) us ; 
VIII. 11, 4, read aestate atque autumno utriusque magms copiis in municipus . . . nec tam 
intevemptio . . . quam uniuersae 7. p. interitus. 

Dec. 13. J, van Leeuwen, Jiias (Cauer). A revision of the critical edition of 
1887-9. The account of MSS. and papyri is good; but van L.’s unitary theory of 
epic diction mars his use of them. Fr. Boll, Antike Beobachtungen farbiger Sterne 
(Tittel). A valuable study, from Greek texts, of Babylonian observations. 
E,. Wagner contributes Zum Schilde des Achilleus. In the city-scenes the poet some- 
what misinterprets frieze-work which he has seen. 

Dec. 20. E. Bethe, Die Ichneutai des Sophokles (Bucherer). Treats of staging 
and date, the lost beginning, etc. Praised on the whole. A. W. Ahlberg, C. Saliusts 
Crispi Catilina, etc. (Klotz). A useful critical edition. The text is conservative, and 
the app. crit. better than Jordan’s. Klotz criticizes many details. In this and the 
next issue E. Drerup, Die Zeit unserer Ilias, controverts at length Bethe’s views, 
critical and other, on J/. VI. 297-303. 

Dec. 27. R. Pagenstecher, Alexandvinische Studien (Herrmann). Three essays 
on art, largely approved. 


Classical Weekly. New York. 1919. 

Oct. 1. C. K. contributes to this and three following numbers an Analysis of 
Lucretius, De verum natuva I.-III. Review: W. Dennison, A Gold Treasure of the 
Late Roman Peviod from Egypt (J. Shapley). ‘A beautiful series of reproductions 
with full description... . It remains for us to relate this material to the general 
development of Early Christian art.’ 
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Oct. 20. G. W. Leffingwell, Social and Private Life at Rome in the Time of Plautus 
and Tevence (A. L. Wheeler). This doctoral dissertation ‘ will be of some use as a 
partial summary of the material on private life in Plautus, Terence, Cato, Polybius, — 
etc,, but the reader will have to determine in a very large number of instances — 
whether the details were, in the time of Plautus and Terence, Greek or Roman.’ 

Nov. 17. W. W. Blancké, The Dramatic Values in Plautus (E. S. McCartney). | 
‘From a mass of evidence it is deduced . . . that his plays were professedly mere ql 
entertainment . . .; by placing them low in the dramatic scale we obviate the — 
necessity of explaining unrealities and absurdities.’ ; 

Dec. 15. B. R. Burchett, Janus in Roman Life and Cult. A study in Roman | 
Religion (J. W. Hewitt). The writer ‘emphasizes the paucity of real information 4 
which we possess about this puzzling deity.’ Her dissertation affords a handy 4 
conspectus of our knowledge. J. P. Postgate, M. Annaei Lucant De Bello Ciuili 
Liber VIII., ed. by J.P.P. (G. M. Hirst). ‘The Introduction is interesting and — 
valuable . . ., the notes are very good . . ., altogether a valuable addition to the 
somewhat scanty number of works in English on Lucan.’ 

1920. Jan.5. M. E. Armstrong, The Significance of Certain Colours im Roman 
Ritual (G. D. Hadzsits). M. Platnauer, The Life and Reign of the Emperoy Lucius” 
Septimius Severus (A. E. R. Boak). ‘A contribution signalled by independence of 
judgment, a thorough knowledge of the sources, and a careful discussion of many 
of the difficult problems which they present.’ 

Jan. 12\NVoE rs Rowland, On the Position in the Clause of Ne and Ut m certain 
documents of Colloquial Latin (A. L., Wheeler). ‘ He traces this affinity of the particle _ 
for the verb to the fact that the particle was originally an adverb, and therefore its ~ 
proper position was immediately before the verb.’ Pi 

Jan. 19, C. K. contributes an interesting criticism of Professor Osler’s address ~ 
to the Classical Association. W.H. Kirk has a paper in this and the following g 
number on‘ The Accusative of Specification in Latin.’ ‘To sum up: the perfect ; 
participle cannot be transitive unless the verb has a perfect indicative of the 
compound form (e.g. indutus, as in Ovid, A.A. 3, 109).’ Reviews: C. H. Herford, 
The Poetry of Lucretius (R. B. English). ‘This treatise is a strong appeal for a 
rational and constructive understanding of a much misunderstood and often maligned 
poet.’ W. D. Gray, (t) A Political Ideal of the Emperor Hadrian, (2) A Study of the 
Life of Hadvian Prior to his Accession (G. A. Harrer). ‘In both these papers a — 
thorough knowledge of the ancient sources and the works of modern scholars is 
evident.’ : 

Jan. 26, W. E. Leonard, T. Lucretius Carus, Of the Nature of Things: a — 
metrical translation (R. B. English). ‘All in all this effort . . . is highly successful.’ 
Index verborwm quae in Senecae Fabulis necnon in Octavia Praetexta reperiuntur, 
a Guilielmo Abbott Oldfather, Arthuro Stanley Pease, Howardo Vernon Canter 
confectus (M. N. Wetmore). ‘A most valuable contribution to our working 
libraries. C. K. Chase, I. Macct Plauti Rudens, the text with a translation 
(G. D. Kellogg). An acting edition. Stage directions are given in the translation. 


v 


SN 


Eras, SL 


Mnemosyne. XLVII. 1 (Jan. 1919). 

J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae de Iuve Romano (continued from vol. xlvi. p. 126) : 
De mensurae generibus—Pars altera (de Urbibus), collects a vast mass of evidence 
respecting the configuration and orientation of ancient cities. K. Kuiper, De 
Idomeneo ac Merione, finds traces in Iliad XII.-XVII. of ancient epics dealing’ with 
wars waged in the Cretan mountains, in which I. and M. figure as allied leaders. 
P. H. Damsté has two articles on the textual criticism of Seneca’s Tvoades and — 
Phoenissae respectively, and C. Brakman one on that of Ammianus. W. Vollgrafi, . 
Studia Epigraphica, deals with five short inscriptions, of which the most important isa 


a ee ee ee ee ee 
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one here published; it is inscribed on a small bronze tablet, and contains accounts 
connected with a granary at Hiera, one of the Lipari islands. V. deciphers it, and 
dates it to the sixth century B.c. The mixture of Doric and Ionic suggests Magna 
Graecia as its place of origin, and it is noteworthy as containing the earliest known 
instance of the use of alphabetical numeral symbols. J. van Wageningen, De 
C. Asimit Pollionis ad Antonium transitione, discusses the Pollio’s motive in the light of 
three letters written by him from Spain to Cicero (ad fam. X. 31, 32, 33). W. finds 
the explanation in the conduct of the Senate which did not summon him from Spain 
to take command of the war in Italy. Conceiving himself scorned and rejected by 
the Senate, he turned to an alliance with Antony. P. J. Enk, De Aulularia Plautina, 
discusses the problems presented by the identical names of Megadorus’ and 
Lyconides’ slaves, and by the appearance of the character Pythodicus, who has only 
eight verses assigned to him. E.’s solution is to assume that the play has been 
rehandled, and that the editor in transferring Eunomia and Lyconides to the house 
of Megadorus altered the words of Plautus. V. 727 of the play originally read 


something» as follows: ‘quinum homo hic ante avunculi aedes eiulans conqueritur 
maerens ?’ 


Revue de Philologie. XLIII. 2. 19109. 


V. Bérard, Suy le Texte de l’Odyssée. A large number of passages are discussed 
and emended. B. Haussoullier, Inscriptions de Didymes. An important discovery 
was made in 1903-1904 in the sanctuary of Apollon Delphinios at Miletus of seven 
lists of eponymi containing more than four hundred names. They were published 
by A. Rehm in the third volume of the German account of the excavations at 
Miletus in 1914. In the present article H. examines the evidence which they afford 
for the chronology of the accounts for the construction of the Didymeion. Reviews 
by P. Lejay of: E. H. Sturtevant, Linguistic Change ; WW. Warde Fowler, Aeneas at 
the Site of Rome, and La Vie sociale 4 Rome (a translation of F.’s Social Life at Rome by 
A. Biaudet). The summaries of classical periodicals are continued to the end of 
the year 1918. 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLVII. 1. January, 1919. 


R. Sabbadini, Excursions in Ovatovical Rhythm. The struggle between quantita- 
tive and accentual clausulae lasts into the third century, but the triumph of accent is 
then at hand. Even the grammarian Claudius Sacerdos regards perspicere possit as a 
hexameter-ending. L. Valmaggi, Incevti Poetae Octavia. Criticisms of Santoro’s 
recent edition. G. Giri, Virgil’s Fivst Eclogue. Tityrus and Meliboeus are types of 
the fortunate and of the unfortunate, vividly contrasted and sympathetically por- 
trayed. Virgil’s own good fortune is the source of Tityrus’ story, while Meliboeus’ 
_ lamentations are suggested by the actual state of Italy. But Tityrus does not 
represent Virgil or any other real person. C. Pascal, The Spuvious Works of Ept- 
chavmus and the Epicharmus of Ennius. F. Garin, Demetrius Triclinius and the Scholia 
on Theocrvitus. ‘There are some good emendations in the genuine scholia of Triclinius ; 
but the existing Scholia Tvicliniana are very much contaminated. G. Pesenti, Anec- 
dota Latina (continued from Vol. XLV. p. 70 sqq.). IV. Herennius Modestinus. 
Reviews: A. C. Clark, The Descent of Manuscnpts (R. Sabbadini: ‘A monument of 
mathematical precision, of heroic patience, and of remarkable critical acumen’), etc. 


XLVII. 2. April, 1919. 
V. Costanzi, Observations on the Third Sammte War. Criticizes the Livian account 


of the war and of the part played by the Lucanians and the Etruscans at that time. 
E. Cocchia, The alleged Forgetfulness of Quantity in the Latin Grammarians. Defends 


: 
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Claudius Sacerdos against the strictures of Sabbadini (see above). F. Calonghi, 
Tibulliana (continued). F. Garin, Theocritea. XV. 77 droxdg§as ‘having shut in’ not 
(as Haupt and others) ‘having shut out.’ The marginal scholia on Jd. I.-X., found © 
in Cod. Vat. 913, are to be attributed to Maximus Planudes. T. Tosi, Notes on — 
Pausanias. In II. 16. 7 xat *Héxrpas, with which the lacuna is commonly filled, gives — 
no sense. The following words show that something like 6 6 "HAéexzpas tapos 
ry Boxid. eoriv, ds ypder “EAXdviKos preceded, and before that there must have been — 
a sentence stating that Orestes was buried in Arcadia. A. Beltrami, The Nominative — 
with the Infinitive. Supplements and partially corrects Kiihner-Stegmann. Videor, — 
unlike other wevba sentiendi et declavandi, prefers the personal construction when used — 
with auxiliaries (widevi possum, etc.) and in ‘abbreviated subordinate clauses’ (mt — 
uideor, qui wideor, etc.). In the sense of ‘seeming good’ the personal construction is — 
by no means rare. 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1919. 


i 

Aug. 18. O. Fiebiger and L. Schmidt, Inschvriftensammlung zur Geschichte der 4 
Ostgermanen (Drexel). A miscellaneous collection. ‘ 
Sept. 1. J. Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus. 1. 2 Ed. (Cauer). The special — 
aim is to reveal the chain of universal history. O. Rossbach, Der Rehdigevanus tm 
31 bis 35 Buch des Livius. The Rehd. is independent of cod. Bamb. and often more ‘ 
correct. 3 
Sept. 15. U. de Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Aeschyli Tvagoediae. Ed. minor 
(Koennecke). The reviewer aims at showing by numerous instances that W. is — 
wrong in believing the manuscripts to be seriously corrupt. Z 
Sept. 29. Th. Birt, Zur K ulturgeschichte Roms. 3xd Ed. (Cauer). An attractive 
picture. 3 
Oct. 13. Fr. Koepp, Archiologie (Koester). The writer is happy in his venture — 
of giving a general view of the whole field of archaeology in a concise form. 
A. W. Persson, Vorstudien zu eter Geschichte der attischen Sakvalgesetzgebung (Drerup). 
Sound, but without much novelty. M. Bacherler, Fruticare and fructificare m 
Tertullian. B. decides in favour of the latter. = 
Oct. 27. L. Radermacher, Beitviige zuy Volkskunde aus dem Gebiet der Antike — 
(Harder). b 
Nov. 10. Ahmed Djemal, Alte Denkmiler aus Syrien, Palastina und Westarabten, ¢ 
published by command of A. D. Pasha (Fiechter). Offers a rich harvest of artistic — 
and scientific material. ‘ 
Nov. 24. C. Robert, Avchdologtsche Hevmeneutik(Koepp). James S. McLemore, — 

The Tradition of the Latin Accent (Draheim). A valuable collection of instances. B 
Dec. 22. E. Wymer, M avktplatzanlagen dey Griechen und Romer (Drexel). Treats 3 
specially of the construction of the forum in the Roman provinces, and is written by — 
an architect for architects. M. Schuster, Studien zur Texthvitik des jiingeren Plinius — 
(Schénberger). 
1920. Jan. 5. E. Meyer, Caesars Monavchie und das Prinzipat des Pompeius 4 
(Sternkopf), A welcome contrast to the corresponding part of Mommsen’s history. 
Clear in narrative, logical in arrangement, and objective in judgment, the book is a 
real pleasure to the reader. S 
Jan. 19. G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the history of his Age (Widmann). Full — 

of substance. A. W. Spratt, Thucydides, Book IV. (Widmann). . 4 
Feb. 2, Max Schmidt, Tvozka (Drerup). The conclusion is that Proklos can be — 
thoroughly trusted as to all aspects of the cyclic epos of which he treats. Jos. Martin, — 
Commodianea (Stangl). A most valuable examination of all the readings of the eighty 
Instvuctiones. : 
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JULY AND OCTOBER, 1920. 


THE MSS. OF CALLIMACHVS’ AYUNS. 
(Continued.) 


III. I, D, AND PoLiTIAN’s AND Lascaris’ EDITIONS. 


II* is Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, grec suppl. 1095 ;? foll. 280 (paper), 
cmm. 33, 5 X 22, 8,° with forty lines to the page; cent. late XV. Contents: 
f. 1", Life of Homer (“Ounpos 6 mounts tiver pep kTd.). IY-24%, Plutarch’s 
dissertation on Homer (Ilepeocov pev tows xtr.). 25-222", Iliad, with scholia. 
223-4, blank. 225'-245', Homeric Hymns III.-XXXIII. (but IV. 494-580, 
VY. 1-152, and XXIV.-XXVIII. or XXV.-XXIX., are missing); then the 


epigram eis £évovs (Epigr. I. Baum.).4 


245’, an epigram on Callimachus’ 


works,° which runs thus in this manuscript : 


‘Tuva tov wpifuyov év rpwtoss dia 


a 8’ v \ / \ ” 
hotBov 0 érerta Kal tpitny THY APTEMLY 


SjAov TeTadptHy Elta NovTpA TaddOos. 


Extny Sé thy SHuntpav THY TadarTépav. 


Hédrrw 5é ypaos Ths drrokévou tpdrn. 


\ \ 7 \ \ ” 
Kal THY TENEUTEAY TE THY aypay. 


nm , / 
Kat TOV pEeyioTwY aitiwy THY TeTPada. 


oxwTTw ©’ én’ apais iBov arodr@viov 


Kat THY GOnvay boTtaToy péXTTO TaD 


ypipw Babiorw cal Sucevpytots Oyous. 


1 See L, Delisle, Bilt. Nationale, Catalogue des 
Manuscrits des Fonds Libri et Barrois (1888), p. 125 ; 
Omont, Inuentaire Sommaire; Nigra, lib. cit., 
XX. (1892), pp. 209-212; A. Ludwich, of. cit., 
p. 124; T. W. Allen, Vol. V. of Homeri Opera 
(Oxford Text), p. 190. 

2 Formerly Ashburnham 1198, Libri 8070. 
For the Homeric Hymns it is Il ; for Proclus, P. 


NO. III. VOL. XIV. 


3 So Delisle, J.c.; Nigra, /.c., p. 209, says 
cmm. 33, 7 X 23. 

4 Cf. Q, F, Ab. 

5 I cite it from Nigra, /.c. For an emended 
text, see Wilamowitz, p. 4. The poem recurs in 
a printed copy from Berne (see Hermes, XXVI., 
p. 308) ; and ll. 1-4 in F, At, T, and (by addi- 
tion) J. Politian (Misc. XXIV.) cites 1. 5. Nigra 
discusses the items named (/.¢., pp. 210-211), 


HY 
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245'-258", Callimachus’ Hymns, with marginal and interlinear scholia. 258"- 


274", Orpheus, Hymns. 274'-276", Proclus, Hymns. 276%, Batrachomyomachia. 


The manuscript once belonged to the Abbey of St. Peter at Perugia, as we — 


learn from two notes at the beginning and the end of the volume. Of the 
gatherings Nigra (I.c.) says ° Nel margine esterno inferiore vt é traceta dell’ antica 


numerazione di registro, taghata dal legatore. Da questa ultima numerazione — 
appare che il codice eva composto dt 3 quadernt (a b c) e di 26 quinternt 
(d-y e A-G). Ma mancano 3 interi fogli nel quinterno C e uno nel quinterno D. — 
This last came between ff. 248V and 249", and contained Call. III. 66-145. — 
Ludwich (J.c.) says, presumably only of the part containing Proclus, ‘codex... = 
quem duo eiusdem temporis (saec. XV.) librarii alternis exarauerunt, deinde recen- k 


tiores correxerunt.’ In the Callimachean portion one hand alone appears, alike — 
+n text and scholia, Abbreviations are more frequent in the latter, but are not — 


uncommon in the former also, where they include the symbols for -av, -ats, -as, 


. e , . 
WELD, ~ELSy. “EV, ~NVy -NS “US, “OV, ~OS, -OUS, “TAN, -ov, with of, cat (in two forms), 


gaci, and dvOpwros, ovpavés, marnp, and wyTnp. Uncontracted suprascript — 
letters, none of them much used thus, are -a, -atl, -aus, -€, EVO, -1 -VM, “Sp ~F OU, 
-ra, -ro, -. Ligatures abound, especially those with v as the first element. — 
Both r and y are used, and final - almost completely ousts -s. Jota subser. 1S - 
never used. A large initial letter, projecting into the margin, is found, intro- — 
ducing a speech, at IV. 266, VI. 46; resuming after a speech, at III. 26, £ 


IV. 99, 121, 153, 228, 249, 274; VI. 50; and, without either of these reasons, 


at IV. 141, 147, VI. 59, 91, and in the odd lines of Hymn V. ortixot are given 4 


for all six Hymns. 


Of the quality of this manuscript Wilamowitz? sagaciously remarks : : 
‘scviba, quem Graecum non fursse Tpoefivos ostendit, quod in scholio 4, 41 semel coe 
excidit, laudem elegantiae et probitatis unam quaesiuit. doctus nec erat nec widert — 


uolebat ; itaque ab emendando se continuit, glossas paruas una cum textu descripstt, 


longiora scholia pleraque omisit, calami errores perraro correxit. Thus the scribe — 
gives dw for elow (IV. 59), ex for ode (IV. 215), pain for Aatdy (IV. 319), 78a 
répev for modes pépev (VI. 10); from III. 8 he omits éa, without leaving a | 
space; and he omits letters or syllables in no less than fourteen places, some- — 
times most flagrantly. Permutations of letters number forty-four ; insertions % 
of letters or syllables, four; mis-division of words occurs five times, non-division ; 


seven times; and mistakes of accent and breathing are not infrequent. 


D? is Florence, Laurentian, XXKI. 45; follies (parchment), cmm. — 
26, 7X17, 8; cent. XV. Contents: f. 1, Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, 
lacking the title. 106’, Orpheus, Argonautica, without title. 131, Orpheus, ~ 
Hymns. 152-155"; Proclus, Hymns I.-VII. 155¥(?)-181, Homeric Hymns t 
IIl.-VIJ. 33. The manuscript, as it stands now, is mutilated, ending 


1 Praef., p. 11. Allen-Sikes, Homevic Hymns, p. X. For Proclus 


2 See A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum MSS. itis E; for Homeric Hymns, Li, Mr, Allen says 
bibliothecae Mediceo-Lauventianae (Florence, 1763- it has ff. 170, and assigns ff. 144-170 to Homeric 
70), II., pp. 204-5; A. Ludwich, of. cit., p. 123; Hymns. 
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abruptly with the conclusion of a quinion; but a list of books in the library of 
the Medici family, compiled in 1495, adds Callimachus’ Hymns to those of 
‘Homer.’? Wilamowitz thinks that ‘ probabile est eo ipso tempore [1495] iam 
ewulsum fuisse Callimachum (direpta scilicet per turbas et seditionem populi a fratre 
Sauonarola excitati Mediceorum bibliotheca) et prelis traditum, ut describeretur 
editio princeps a Iano Lascari, ut ferunt, anno 1494 parata.’* But there are 
grounds, as we shall see, for regarding 1496 (or later), not 1494, as the year of 
publication of Lascaris’ edition; and in view of these, and of the fact that 
Lascaris had the publishing of other Greek works on hand in 1494, I cannot 
_ accept Wilamowitz’ assumption as against the explicit statement of the 1495 
catalogue. And against his ‘divepta . . . bibliotheca’ may be set Miss L. M. 
Villari’s remarks,’ in writing of the burning of the ‘vanities’ in 1497: 
-“Savonarola was neither a foe to art nor to learning. On the contrary, so 
great was his respect for both that, when there was a question of selling the 
Medici library to pay that family’s debts, he saved the collection at the expense 
of the convent purse.’ 


Politian4—Politian’s was the first printed edition ; but it contained only 
Hymn V. and a few other lines. It was published thrice in the fifteenth 
_ century, in Chapter LXXX. of his Miscellanea : 

(i.) In a separate edition of the Miscellanea® (Florence, Antonio Misco- 
mini, 1489). At the end of the Praefatio we are told that ‘ Familiares quidam 
Politiani recognovere. Politianus ipse nec hortographian se ait, nec omnino alienam 
praestare culpam.’ Chapter LXXX. is entitled ‘ Fabula ignotior de Tiresia et 
Pallade: qua sensus aperitur Propertianus’; and he gives there, following the 
Greek text, a translation in Latin elegiac couplets. From the Greek, breath- 
ings, accents, apostrophes, and interrogation marks are omitted, probably 
Owing to ‘a deliberate decision in favour of greater simplicity’ than had been 
shown in the Parma fount of type.® For iota subscr. is substituted an adscript 
ota of full text-size; and not only enclitics but also some other words are 
printed continuously with preceding or following words (e.g. 7 ovSoxadn, 
III aXoveavtov). Printer’s errors include the omission of II. 61-2—probably 
from their likeness to 63-4, for they appear in the Latin version. In Chap. 
XXIV. Politian quotes pérrrw 68 ypads Ths pirokévou Tpdrrovs (see above, p. 105) 
and Hymn II. 105-6, with the scholium thereon; in Chap. XXXV., Hymn I. 8-9. 
In Chap. LII. he cites Hymn II. 58-63, with accents and breathings affixed 
and zot¢a subscr. in use ; his évdo6x (for éyyv6t, 59) is found in no manuscript. 

(ii.) In a composite volume, together with works by Filippo Beroaldo, 
Domizio Calderini, and Giambattista Pio (Brescia, 1496). 


1 See E, Piccolomini, Intorno alle condizioni ed 3 In Encycl. Brit., art. * Savonarola.’ 
alle vicende della libreria Medicea privata, in Archivio 4 See Nigra, Hib, cit,, KX. (1892), pp. 414 sqq. 
Storico Italiano, Third Series, XIX. (1874), pp. 5 Angeli Politiani Miscellaneorum Centuriae Pri- 
100-129, 254-281; XX. (1874), pp. 51 sqq.; mae ad Laurentium Medicem. ie 
XXI. ae 102 sqq., 282 sqq. ; 538 sq. 8 See R. Proctor, The Printing of Greek in the 


* Pracf., p. tI. Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1910), p. 133. 
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(iii.) In the Aldine edition of Politian’s works (Venice, 1498)," with the 
Greek text of V. 61-2 inserted. . 
All three editions alike are without scholia. 


Janus Lascaris.2~The editio princeps of all six Hymns of Callimachus, in. 
small quarto, with twenty-four lines of text to the full page, lacks all indications — 
of the date and place of publication, and of the printer's name. Contents: 
ff. 1-24', Hymns I.-VI., headed Karruipdxou Ku|pnvaiov vpvor. | Eis Ata, and 
followed by Tédos Tay ebpicxopévor Kadd\upayou tuvov. 24%, 4 Greek poem eo 
headed Eis Kaddiwayov and with the subscription Aackdpews. The gathering 
of the text are in quaternions; and at the foot of the obverse page of each 
folio is printed the letter of its quaternion (A, B, or I’), followed by a Roman — 
numeral (I., II., III., or IIIL.). Some copies add (ff. 25'-34") scholia, headed 
Syéda Taraa Tov Kaddpaxou Spvev. | His tov S105, and followed by Tédos | 
Trav cxodMer. f. 34% is blank. These scholia are gathered in a ternion 4 
followed by a binion, with a separate numeration (Ai, Aii, Aili, Bi, Bii) from if 
the text. The letters of the text are Roman capitals, with the rough and the — 
smooth breathings represented respectively by the first and the second half of © 
u(t and 4).5 Larger capitals, lacking accents and breathings, mark proper — 
names, the beginnings of paragraphs, and the hexameter lines of Hymn va 
As in Politian’s first edition, iota adscriptum replaces iota subscr., but here it is — 
only half the size of the adjacent letter. In contrast with Politian’s text, 
accents are marked, the circumflex being a blend () of acute and grave ;® and 
punctuation is supplied by the use of the punctwm (in its three kinds) and the 
uirgula. The initial letters of all the Hymns (except I.), and of the first 
scholium on each Hymn, are lacking. In the scholia both rubrics and — 
annotations are in lower-case (minuscule) type. 

The date of this book is uncertain. It has been variously assigned to 
1494, 1495, 1496, and ‘about’ 1497-8. It appears that we must reckon with © 
two editions; for some copies have the scholia, while others lack them, and — 
we have seen that in the former the gatherings of the scholia differ in number 
of folios from those of the text and have a separate numeration. The capital 
type used for the text is found also in a series of works published at Florence, 
under the direction of Janus Lascaris and with Lorenzo di Alopa as the 
printer ; and the lower-case type of the scholia is represented in some books 0 
this same series. On these facts, and the presence of Lascaris’ epigram 0 : 


1 Opera Omnia Angeli Politiani, et alia quaedam in the Bodleian, in Rylands Library, Man- 
lectu digna, quorum nomina ex sequent indice videre chester, and in the Earl of Crawford’s Library — 
licet. at Haigh Hall, Wigan. Blomfield cites it as Ey 

2 See M. Maittaire, Annales Typographici (Am- in his edition of the Hymns (1815) for nearly 300 
sterdam, 1733), I. 101-7, 759; J. A. Fabricius, readings, misquoting it in about 30. 


i 


Bibliotheca Gvraeca (fourth edition, Hamburg), 3"Iyvia paoTevwv KTH. ; é 
p. 825; L. Hain, Repertorium Bibliographicum 4 On the significance of this innovation see 
(Stuttgart, 1827), 1, Part 2, No. 4266; Nigra, Proctor, op. cit., Ps 78: ¥ 


lib. cit., XX. (1892), pp. 418 sqq. Four copies 5 Maittaire, of. cit., 1., p. 103. zs 
of ed. pr. are in the British Museum ; one each 6 Maittaire, /.c. 


; 
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f. 24Y, the ed. pr. of the Hymns may reasonably be assigned to the same press 
and editor. Mr. Proctor’s criteria! give us 1494, when the Alopa Anthology 
was published, as the earlier limit for dating the unannotated text of Calli- 
machus ; but if April 29, 1496, be the true date of J,2 and if J itself (and not 
its lost parent or some lost brother) be one source of ed. pr.,? obviously both 
text and scholia of Lascaris’ Hymns come later than J. Again, D seems to 
have been the source of much of Lascaris’ text;4 and the 1495 catalogue, 
as we have noticed, shows that in that year D still contained the Hymns. 
Further, 1496 is the date of the Alopa Apollonius Rhodius, whose scholia 
belong to the same subdivision of the lower-case type as Callimachus’, but are 
placed round the text. If Lascaris did not follow Charles VIII. to France 
till the end of 1496,° he and Alopa may have had time from May to add to the 
issuing of Lucian® the preparation and publication of the Hymus. 

Whether the Callimachean scholia belong to the same year, or fall later, 
_is uncertain, especially in view of the problem of their relationship to those 
published by Gelenius in the Frobenian edition (Basle, 1532), where each 
Hymn is followed immediately by its own scholia. For (1) Froben’s title-page 
announces the Hymns ‘cum scholiis nunc primum aeditis’; and (2) while these 
editions have in common a handful of other discrepancies between the rubric 
of a scholium and the text of the Hymn to which it refers, at III. 133 Froben 
has tpwye in both text and rubric, Alopa tpez (of all codd.) in text but rpwyes 
in rubric, and at III. 109 Alopa shows a wider divergence than Froben (both 
in text xepavvios: in rubric Froben xepavvios, Alopa kKepavvetos). The 
Frobenian claim to priority is certainly explicit; but, if we admit it as true, it 
is difficult to find a date after 1532 for the Alopa lower-case type. Callierges 
acquired it, with the large and small capitals, in 1517 or earlier; but his 
period of activity as a printer at Rome, under the protection of Leo X., seems 
to have ended with the publication of a Lexicon in May, 1523.7 If we reject 
the Frobenian statement as false, and ascribe ed. pr.’s divergences between text 
and rubric to carelessness, we may hold it probable that Lascaris did not 
himself edit these scholia,* and attribute their publication to Florence and 
Alopa, with a date not long after Lascaris’ retirement to Paris.® But this is 
mera contectura. 


Politian’s Source.—The near relationship of D to II has been proved for 
the Homeric Hymns by Mr. Allen.!° Consequently, while the belief that 


1 Op. cit., pp. 79-80. He places the Calli- 
machus in 1495. Maittaire (op. cit., p. 105) 
points out that the Anthology must have been the 
first of this Alopa series, in view of its pre- 


8 See Proctor, op. cit., p. 118. 

7 Tbid. 

8 So Nigra, Jib. cit., XX. (1892), p. 419. 

9 Like Chrysoloras’ Evotemata and Cebes’ 


fatory letter in which Lascaris explains the basis 
of his new type. 

2 See below. 

4 See below, p. 110. 

5 So Proctor, p. 79. If 1496 be the true date 
of I, Lascaris can hardly have removed to Paris 
in 1495, as Encyclopaedia Britannica states (art. 
Lascaris, Johannes), 


3 See below, p. 110. 


Ilivaé, of which Proctor (p. 79) says that ‘ these 
small books may well have been set up after his 
departure, and in either case would not have 
taken long to print. They agree in every 
respect with the Lucian.’ 

10 In J.H.S. XV. (1895), p. 164. He regards it 
as possible that they are not direct copies of the 
same manuscript. 
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Politian’s edition may have been, and that Lascaris’ was, based on D is 
obviously incapable of direct proof, a strong presumption in its favour is 
established by a review of the readings which D’s kinsman II, alone among 
the extant manuscripts, shares with Politian’s or Lascaris’ text, or with both." 
Such readings are very few. 

II and Politian share the following readings, against cett. and ed. pr.: 
V. 47 & drat TI, wSwrae Pol. (against ai ddraz, ai Sorat, ai Sodrat, ai Sovvat, 
oi Sodvac); 77 eidvbe (against Av0e); 107 doca (against Tacoa, Tacoa, Tada, 
mécoa, or lacuna). At 132 they share wéva (uovar Pol.) only with z* (against 
podva, pova, wodva); at 25 they alone? have AaBoioa, to which Il’s margin 
adds yp'Banoioa (against AaBodca, AaBdoa, KaBooa, Banroica). They share 
with ed. pr. 78 OguSes (against Oewsra, Oewst, or lacuna). 


Sources of the Editio Princeps.—(i.) D. The readings monopolized by 
II and ed. pr. occur in some of the lacunose passages whose consideration is 
postponed for other purposes, consisting of IV. 255, VI. 13, 22, 23 (cf. V. 78, 
136). In some other readings II and ed. pr. agree in company with a few 
other manuscripts, viz. : : 


IV. 52 dvriporBov II ed. pr. x: avtnporxoy Ee, dvtnworBov cett. 
127 é£epicese II ed. pr. EeF : ebepvéeve x, eEepuocese S, éFepvcoer pe 2”. 
130 Supanény II ed. pr. Ee: Siparéov xS, dayirdéwr G, dayurénv HI. 


132 eiAnOeav I ed. pr. x: eidetOuiay 2°, ein pOusav E, eiinOuapv cett. 
150 elodxé (of) II (in marg.) ed. pr. x: cicdnév Ee, eiodnev IG, etoone 
cett, 
209 azo II ed. pr. 2: aro (sic) cett. 
307 ipov II ed. pr. Eel: ‘epov cett. 
VI. 15 Il ed. pr. with x have only pls & éri «add: cett. all give more, 
except S, which has only rpic & émi. 
At VI. 37 (js ed. pr.y éo Il, 4v cett.) Lascaris perhaps found #s in D. 


(ii.) I is an aid frequently used by Lascaris. The evidence under this 
head will be found when we consider successively the distinctive readings of 
z, 22, and J, where I append ‘Lascaris’ or ‘ Lasc.’ to those in which his 
edition shares. 


(iii.) Politian—His first edition of Hymn V. was consulted by Lascaris, as 
is shown by the following agreements against the manuscripts : 


1 [I’s history before it came to Perugia is 2 T assume the change from Panoica (so Q) to 
unknown, whereas we do know D to have beena afoica in S to be subsequent to Politian’s publi- 
Medicean MS. Hence the latter seemsa more cation of his text ; we have seen that C. Lascaris 
likely source than the former for Politian'’s and used the latter elsewhere (pp. 66-7 above), 
Lascaris’ readings. 
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Politian, Lascaris. MSS. 
V. 16 a@avaia (H independently) abnvaia 

20 Brewer (E # ) éBrerav, Exrevrav 
24 ola trap’ (E Fe ) oid ep; ola Tep. 
49 vdata voaTte 

65 ews’. . . Suppae Pol., é& . . . dippax. Lasc. é@ . . . didpw 

69 evoav écoav, ovcav 

87 adetireo adeideTo 

93 AaBoica AaBovca 

102 picOa, . . . peyarw, (-ws . . . -wet Pol.) pod . .. peyaro 
130 doitace? | porracer 
137 épyer’ (a0avaia) Pol. : épxe 7’ (sic) Lasc. épxXeTat 


: Of these conjectures of Politian, all but those at 65, 69, and 102! give the 
true reading. 

The Callimachean portion of D being lost, we cannot tell what of 
Lascaris’ graphical errors, not found in J nor (for Hymn V.) in Politian, are 
his own, and what he received from D. His unshared weaknesses consist of 
ten permutations of letters, and eight transpositions (II. 110 dou: III. 45 
Antot& Ovyarépas: IV. 280 oinjnv, 306 dcadrés, 310 pyxupa: V. 73 owrTo: 
VI. 42 virmixn, 104 amnpeixavtt) ; insertion of letters three, omission four ; 
non-division of words two, mis-division two; and minor defects in regard to 
accent and breathing. Also, he favours ovx ére (with H), é& ér (A), ap (the 
z group, for ap’), od dé and pa 8é; and even has ov} more (once ov7ro 7’), ov 
Sérore, od 86 Te (IV. 289), toccdy Se (IV. 270), rooads de (IV. 253), 6 7° (for 
87’, VI. 9), ds 7° (for dar’, VI. 28), és 7’ (VI. Io, 11). His small adscript iota 
he sometimes adds wrongly (rhwos passim: III. 40 émexpymve, 74 Soim) and 
sometimes applies in place of the normal ‘ota (nine times; e.g. t.wvol, eide- 
Ons). 

Of readings given by the editio princeps, and not found in any extant 
manuscript, the following are correct: I. 41 viovol, 87 vonon: II. 2 ofa, 
94 évetev: III. 16 evdpopidas, 17 eb xopéorer, 29 Ste, 70 popuvacetat, 170 ev, 
178 éme mpoyevowTo, 184 éEoxa, 207 én, 224 vaev: 1V. 10 KvvOv0s, 36 aderos, 
154 elvarias: V. 7 dépoica, 20 Siadasvopévav, 105 avira, 105 Kopitev, I12 éxa- 
Bonriat, 127 afet: VI. 18 rodtecou, 35 akivasowy, 41 xooapéva, 43 Sapociar, 
44 katwpadiav, III é, 122 dépoca. At VI. 117 Lascaris rightly punctuates 
after oudrouyos, not (as codd.) after éuol. The following correct readings he 
shares with manuscripts which perhaps he did not use: I. 10 mappacty (CES): 
II. 80 rovdarete (B): IV. 19 driOev (KEe), 108 épéyEato (SQGEH : érepOéy- 
taro G), 246 éyapiccato (H), 248 dvOeireto (K), 264 etneo (SQqEcF), 323 & 
Snruds (& 8- E): V. 24 edpwra (-a E), 47 ab Sdrax (xq: ai Swrau Ee): VI. 38 
ém (E), 54 Sairas (KH), 61 avarykaia (-aia E). In the following cases he gets 
nearer than the manuscripts to the true reading: IV. 104 Adpicoa, 195 eloe- 


1 His other unsuccessful conjectures (first occa (108). 
edition) are edicacev (V. 18), Sauov (39), and 
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Géxovcav: V. 27 olmv: VI. 137 dpoce xeivos. Probably right is his H Sye 


(III. 150), while at IV. 205 he substitutes dppntov for apnrov (codd., except — 


dxpnrov E, ddvrov z*), and reads wépe (EeF) at III. 135 and tooca déou at 
IV. 246. At III. 155 his ré 8é xev is accepted by Schneider (ti «ev codd., Ti KE 
pw Wilamowitz). At III. 197 he shares ésdwoev with A (€cdwoap cett.). 


Ingenious, but wrong or unnecessary, are I. 84 ddSov: III. 25 KONTO — 


(cf. I. 15), 179 Kepearxées, 248 evpvOéueOrov : IV. 36 drrémnrecs, 62 wroTTEVOVTES, — 
188 écodpevat: VI. 118 (in lacuna) eltate, none of which the manuscripts give; 
At III. 238 his wapparin épécov seems AN 
based on Strabo, XIV. x § 20. Clearly wrong are II. 52 dyadaxtou, 53 dues 
(? G), 56 mrodtecou: III. 21 bfeiarow (BCK), 81 7 wot te (BC), 108 aivesinow, — 
10g Kepadvios, 125 émuBdoonerat, 147 Eat yKev, 172 evs, 198 vbppay, 244 TEeTpNVOVTO, — 
261 mrédw: IV. 50 ayyalou, 99 adbis, 124 euoto (BCFGH), 158 ig? OmoKrs — 


also V. 58 trav érepayv (with SQq). 


(K: the Ionic 6- with dm’ is right), 166 iro, 174 dYeyover, 257 érxnOvins, } 


266 & peydr’ &: V. 10 Avooapéva, 27 Kodpat (B): VI. 39 mpara, 54 Gace, © 


er 


58 xéoo (e), 58 ddAvpurw, 92 peitwv, 114 TO7’ 0 (SQeF), 120 x’ @oal, 125 oo 


(twice), 128 dredéctas, 134 & 7’ dpovota, 136 pépBe para. 


IV. E AND @. 


E? is Paris, Bibl. Nat., grec 2763; foll. 243 (paper); cmm. 22x14, 6, 
with twenty lines to the page; cent. XV. Contents: f. 2, Orpheus, Argo- 
nautica. 32, Orpheus, Hymns. 58-60%, Proclus, Hymns I.-V. 61'-88", Calli- 
machus, Hymns, with marginal and interlinear scholia. 89", blank. g1-129, 
Homeric Hymns I11.-XXXIII., and epigram eis &évous (Epigr. 1. Baum.). 
129”, Moschus, "Epws Sparrérns. 130%, Musaeus, Hero and Leander. 143, Hesiod, 
Works and Days, with the preface of Proclus Diadochus. 167, Hesiod, Shield 
of Heracles. 179, thirteen lines of Anth. Plan., 92 (=Anth. Diibner, XVI. g2).2 
180, Hesiod, Theogony. 203, Theocritus, Idylls, prefaced by his Life. 
Gatherings are indicated by catch-words, on the same system as in Q; for 
Callimachus they occur on ff. 70” and 80", thus showing a division into 
quinions. The hand that wrote the Callimachean portion is not that of 
Proclus’ Hymns. It has written alike text, interlinear corrections and glosses, 
and marginalia, and is a small fine script, not very easy to read, in which 
a and e are often closely alike. Ligatures abound. Contractions, though 
frequent in the scholia, are very rare in the text. Jota subscr. is used. 


e*is Milan, Ambrosianus 734 (S 31 sup.);° foll. V°+315 (paper); cmm. 


23, 2x 16, with eighteen lines to the page; cent. XV. Contents: f. 1" inscribed — 


1 See H. Omont, Inventaire Sommaire des Manu- 
scrits grecs de la Bibl. Nat. (Paris, 1886-98) ; 
Allen-Sikes, Homeric Hymns, p. ix; Schneider, 
Praef. XXXI1.; A, Ludwich, of. cit., p. 125. 

2 Formerly Colbert 4906, Regius 3202. 
the Homeric Hymns it is A ; for Proclus, g. 

3 Also in H. 

4 See E. Martini and D. Bassi, op. cit. : Allen- 


For 


Sikes, op. cit.,p. x ; Schneider, Praef. XXXII. ; 


Nigra, lib. cit., XX. (1892), p. 203; Ludwich, — 


op. cit., p. 124. 

5 Wilamowitz does not mention it. Schneider 
calls it f; but as it is closely akin to Z, not F, I 
have renamed it ¢. 
for Proclus, 0. 

8 Ff. I, and V, are of parchment. 


For Homeric Hymns itisQ; — 


PA 


en T 8 iat La BES EAE 


~ 


: ¥ 
Ter eg ys Wie rie 


RN a EIS ee 
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Liber iste est mej marci antonij de passeris Ianuensis Cin margin Patauint> et 
amicorum, and below J.V.P4i2 2, Orpheus, Hymns I. (with introductory 
lines); II.-XV. 1-11; XVI.; XVII. 1-10; XVIII.-LIX. 1-21; LX.-LXV. (at 
the end is added the line eipiynv ro0éwy Kovpotpdpov drBidatw); LXVI.- 
LXXVII. (from which latter Wvynoe. . . Ovntar of Il, 4-5 are wanting) ; 
LXXVIII.-LXXX. 1-5; LXXXI.-LXXXVII. 35’, Proclus, Hymms I.-V. (III. 
and IV. are united). 39-89, Homeric Hymns (Baumeister’s enumeration) 
I.-XXXIII., with I. and II. united, and lacking V., XVIII. 13-49, XXVI. 14-20, 
and XXXII. 20 to end; at the end, Sevp! wéras Adye THY Evdaipwovas -)- Tuvev 
omnpou ..2 39, at top of margin, Anth. Diibner, IX. 48.2 go, Moschus, "Epas 
Spamérns. gi, Musaeus, Hero and Leander, ll. 1-245. 98", blank but for the 
line rod8’ épwpavéerouy deON’ drroKert’ auEnots. g8v-128¥, Callimachus, Hymns, 
with marginal and interlinear scholia. 129-131, blank. 132, Pindar, Olympian 
Odes, I.-XIV. 177-181, blank. 183, Pindar, Pythian Odes, 1-XII. 249, Pindar, 
Nemean Odes, I.-XI. 286, Pindar, Isthmian Odes, I.-VII. (II. and III. united). 
To Pindar are added interlinear glosses and marginal scholia, and here and 
there metrical treatises and ‘arguments.’ 296-303", blank. 315%, Pindar, 
frag. I (Christ, 1882). The manuscript is bound in leather; gatherings are in 
quinions. Of the writing the Ambrosian Catalogue says ‘ Manu, ut udetur, 
Ioh. Rhosi.®> ‘The writing is clear,’ says Nigra, /.c., ‘and resembles that of 
the MSS. of Emanuele Mambriano, who lived in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century; but it is not by him, being different in some letters.’ 
Contractions are very frequent in both text and scholia. A final uncontracted 
syllable is often suprascript to the rest of the word (especially a, au, as, €, €S, 7; 
NY, NS, Ol, OV, OS, Tl, TA, TO, w); and occasionally even so much as -vois, -cat, 
-coot, -orn is placed thus. Jota subscr. is used. 

E is the only manuscript of Callimachus which places Hymn V1. before 
V. Between them it sets a non-Callimachean scholium, and V. has the 
elaborate heading Kadduudyou xupnvaiov eis NouTpa Tijs TadNddos :° so it is 
probable that the inverted order is due to an error of the scribe, especially 
as e, which likewise gives the scholium just mentioned, has the order 
V.+VI.+scholium, and gives V. the same heading as do most other manu- 
scripts. The scholium, which occurs only in E and e, is manifestly a note on 
Lycophron, Alexandra, 35, the only extant passage where the present participle 
passive of the rare pAovdetv occurs. It is not given by G. Kinkel? among the 
scholia of the codex Marcianus of Lycophron, nor by E. Scheer in his collation 
of all the scholia.8 I cite it from E’s text, from which e differs only in 


1 Cf. q. 6 Contrast es Nourpd THs maddddos, Most codd. : 

2 This lame line is found at the end of 11 tyros els NouTrpa THS waddrddos K: els ’AOnvas 
‘Parisian’ MSS. of the Homeric Hymns; see  ovrpd G. 
Allen-Sikes, ap. crit. to Hymn XXXIII. ad jin. 7 Teubner text, 1880. 

3 It oocurs also in H. 8 Lycophronis Alexandva (Berlin, Weidmann, 

4 W. Christ (Pindavi Carmina, Teubner text, 2 vols,, 1881 and 1908). It also differs from the 
1899, p. 2) reports that fr. 1 (1 Bergk=4 Boeckh) short comments found in Hesychius, etc., on 
is found in Lauy. XXXII. 52. pdodovmevos ; see Pohl, p, 3, note 2, 

See on BCK above, p. 6, note 4. 
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punctuation and in the bracketed variants: Drodovpevos avti tod Bpacco- 
pevos Kal éyrouevos. 

2 , , 
elwOoTwy cvpPBaiverv. 


Etupororyelras Sé aro THY So TOUTwY, ToY em Tails Encecw 

éxel yap TO év TO AEBnTL Vdwp oldeicOat trépucer [-€*] Tod 
Tupos ovK ée@vTos mévery AUTO KATA YOpay GAA KwwodvTos Kal TpowBodvTOS, Kal 
eis bAvKTaivas Kab Touporuvyas [-Avyyas] dveyelpovtos! mvevpatos Twos TH Bia 
cuumapecdvopévov Kal pucdvtos avTo Kal oidotyTos + Kal totos [rots] Tes Axos 
prowdys nyeitas €& od Kal 7 PAME [PATE] Twrapwvowacras Kal o ProiaBos: aro 
roivuv Tay dvo ToVTwY ToD TE HrAOw@SOUS YOU Kal THs oldncEews TUVOEéTaS yiveTat 
To drovdovpevos. Apparently the common source of E and e, or some more 
remote ancestor, finished the Hymns on the verso of one folio, and began the 
Alexandra on the recto of the next; and the scribe, having no room for this 
scholium on the latter page,” or having overlooked it, fitted it into a space at 
the end of the former, following the end of the Hymns. 

Of the earliest collation of E Schneider says: ‘Hunc codicem primus cum 
Graeuiana contulit Claudius Sallierius in Ruhnkenit gratiam qui uarias lectiones 
cum Evrnestio communicautt postea editas in Ruhnkenit, Valckenaru et aliorum ad 
I. A. Evnestium epistolis p. 92 seg. ed. Tittmann.’* Ruhnken doubted, and 
O. Schneider disproved, the accuracy of this collation ;* it was also very 
scanty—a point in which Blomfield’s citations, perhaps derived from Ernesti, 
do not better it. Pohl’s work is both extensive and almost invariably 
accurate.° 

The close kinship of E and e is shown by the following list of passages 
where they agree against the other manuscripts : 


Ee. cett. 
I. 92 Tis ev tis (Tis) Kev 

II. 63 vmepBarrero umeBddreTO : erreBadreTO 
110 daoz Snot 

Ill. 8 éa éa : a: the word omitted 

87 txero €: ixero E ixeo 

244 véSpea véBpeva : vevpera 
251 addaTrak&éuev anatrakéwev (-dEtpev) 
251 ateiAnoev nreiAnoe : X Omit 

IN. zocwau: sy. 


KdvOcov : kavptos : KavOLos : Kaiptos 
érrevnEato 

, \ a \ 
Toppa puev : Cevpa pev 
> \ 3 \ 
avTnmotBov : avttworBov 


21 émevadéaro 


39 odpa pev® 
52 avTnmokov 


1 E’s third letter may be either « or a: ¢ has 
dvey-. 

2 The scholia of cod. Marcianus on ll, 1-34 are 
numerous, filling two pages of Kinkel’s edition. 

3 Praef. XXXI, 

* Tittmann, Epist. Ruhnk. Valck. al., pp. 39- 
40, cited by Pohl, p. 2; O. Schneider, De locis 
quibusdam Callimachi lacunosis (Philologus, 1851, 
p. 512), referred to by Pohl, p. 1. 

5 Ad Callimachi hymnos et ad Graeca illorum 
scholia Pavisiensium codicum duorum warias lectiones 


enotauit G. Pohl (Posen, 1860). His touchstones 
were the Tauchnitz (1829) edition for the Hymns, 
and Ernesti’s for the scholia; his citations from 
the Hymns number nearly 440. Of fourteen 
mistakes in E, which he attributes to the 
‘socordia et ignorantia librarii,’ seven, occurring 
also in ¢, must be ascribed to their common 
source, and indicate the fidelity, not the defects, 
of the writerof EF. ° 

6 ¢ owes 6- to correction, and a space is left 
before it, in which r probably stood. 


A RE echeee t 4 Pure 


ee: ee ee pee ee ae 


| 


aa 


ms. 
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Ee cett. 
83 éyévovrote Spies (by haplography) éyévovro Tote Spves 
96 TéKxea TEKVa 
135 Kal bé 
278 aguereis apetets 
306 modov MOOLOV 3 TOOL 
V. 27 omit wo! have @ 
106 wdevrdpevov OperNOMevov 


108 7roAAG Tocca : Tdcoa : Tagca; OF 
omitted 
VI. 54 otevayov (creyavoy in marg. E) oreyavov 
97 Tocetddova TOTELOadwva 


a& + space of some six letters+ 
EKELVOS : 


137 dp+space of four letters + 
Keivos E 
dp + space of two or three 
letters + xetvos ¢€ 


a ” 5) »” > 
Ké€WOTD 2 APT apoo 
> a ried ’ > a ” > 
éxelvos : apeto’ eKElVvOS : Apa. 


> A 
EKELVOO 


To these must be added Ee’s scholium (after Hymn VI.), mentioned above, 
which occurs in them alone. 
Some minor peculiarities, found only in Ee, strengthen this impression of 
their close relationship : 
Ee cett. 
ov (ove) EOAurev 
ovvow’ 
ert Opnixos (KpntKos) 
mept (épt) 1 


° bss 
apat : avpat 


IV. 35 ovxéOrnbev 
52 ovvow’ 
63 émiOpntxos 
V. 58 zrepid) 
VI. 34 dpas 
59 mmcOvnjres (7hu- €) 
138 peyaxpeiovca 


npsOvnres 
péya Kpelovea 


That ¢ is not a copy of E will be seen from the following citations : 
e E 


I. 55 Hékev Ace 


II. g and IV. 8 otis batts 
II. 22 dryea Saxpva 
III. 38 xwpot re x@pot Te (marg. Bopoi. : Bopot 
Te cett.) : 
gO tiv 8 Thy & 
184 vupdéwv vuppav 
259 xalpepepar xaipépepa 
IV. 111 Arcodpevar Nocopat 
195 ciceBédovea elaeNOovoa 
319 rain rep 


1 Probably Ee’s source had @ in different ink 
from the rest of the line ; cf. some members of 


he z group passim. 
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ay E 
V. 35 4 omits 4 
58 érapav éTalpav 
107 mdcoa mace 


VI. «11 omits ta, with gap of two or omits ra, but without gap 
three letters 


70 ddpatpa Sdpapta 


Nor was E copied from e: 


E e 
I. 26 woAvoTe.Bov (marg. ToAveTELov) ToNVOTELOV 
II. 22 ddxpva anyea 
III. 127 BrAnrai KANTAal 
256 avros airyos 
V. 52 pn ovK p ovK 
78 Oewita Peper (sic) 
117 8 before épéex omits 3’ _ 
129 evdTe Oavy ed b€¢ Oavn 
VI. 19 Spdypata Spaypa 


That the two manuscripts are copies of a common parent is highly 
probable from the passages, already noted, where they agree against all the 
others. Nor are any of their divergences from each other inconsistent with 
such a theory. Of 158 major differences,! 69 are due to the weakness of 
E, and 26 to that of e, with three ties; conjecture on E’s part probably 
accounts for 42; Ir seem due to variants or corrections, 4 to abbreviations, 
and 1 (dubiously) to a gloss, in the common parent; the remaining 2 illus- 
trate ¢’s superiority to E in representing the tradition. Cases of weakness 
in either manuscript need not be detailed; but the other classes deserve 
notice : 


(a) Readings, most of them peculiar to E, that seem due to his conjecture :* 


I. 26 rorvorte:Sov (marg. rodvoTevov) LE: wodvatevon cett., ed. pr. 
The rare word may have puzzled the scribe. 
74-5 aixpihs.|av épérns, Ov mavta didou kpatéovtos im’ ioxdy E: ridos S 
(marg. duds) and Q, tidou II, tido . xp- e: ti (rt F) Sov x ed. pr. 2. 
SQIle’s readings show the obscurity of the common ancestor of them 
and £. 
76 vdelomev E: bdetopen cett., ed. pr. 


Perhaps E took av’rixa as ‘Straightway’ and the sentence as an 


exhortation. 


1 There are also 211 minor cases, comprising 2 Add I. ro, where E attains rappacln by 
144 of accent, 26 of word-division, 17 of use or correction (apyacln e codd.) ; so do C and S, but 
omission of iota subscy., 16 of breathing, and 8 of E elsewhere shows no indebtedness to either. 
punctuation. 


a: 


II. 


III. 
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4 érérvevoev (marg. érévevoev) E: érévevoer cett., ed. pr. 


v 
31 éorte yap evupvos Tis av’ ovpea hotBos aeidew E. 
Since Auratus restored dv od féa the line runs éote yap evupvos: Tis 
dv ov péa Poi Pov aeidor; All manuscripts omit the stop before 71s, 


and all but E read detour, or delSer, or detSeo: EHI with ed. pr. 
alone give av’ ovpea, F has dv’ otpea, cett. dv ovpea. E’s first 
reading ingeniously gives a line intelligible in itself, though not 


coherent with |. 30; his suprascript records the reading of his 
source. 


104 aeidee E, with HIBr: deidy or aeidy cett., ed. pr. 
109 Is déacx (Hdatx cett., ed. pr.) conjecture or error ? 
38 Kamo re (Marg. Bwpol) E: Kwpot te ¢, Bwpoi te cett., ed. pr. 
8- misread produced «x- in the parent; e reproduces scrupulously, E 
‘corrects,’ and adds @wyoi in his margin on further inspiration. 
4I Devxor ere xpntatov dpos E: émuxp-e€: émi cett., ed. pr. 
E’s reading would suit Aevxov, for the arguments against which see 
Schneider’s note. 


57 Tpwaxins Kavov (marg. tpwaxpins) E : rpwaxict KavOV €, TpWaKinat 
kavev Q (-not) I, tpwaxinorxavav SF, rpwaxin ocxavar x ed. pr., 
tpwaxpin ovavev HAIBr. 

E tries to make the best of the inherited misdivision, not divining 
the nature of the error. 

80 mpooerétato E: mpocenréEato cett., ed. pr. 

E’s emendation is right. 
87 txeTo E: txeto ¢: ixeo cett., ed. pr. 
A successful emendation of parental ‘kero. 
102 Kepdwv 5’ éreAdutreto ypucos E: aveddureto cett., ed. pr. 
Cett. are supported by ydpis 8’ ameNdpreto TwoddH (Il. XIV. 183; 
Od. XVIII. 298). 
125 Aowos E with GHI: Aupos cett., ed. pr. 
E’s o between 2 and ¢ is small, and is clearly a later insertion, in 
what hand it is difficult to determine. 


154 Kucdpoxavoty E: «ixdnoxwow F (and marg. of T): xtxrnoxovow 
cett., ed. pr. 
Schneider, in his note ad loc., attributes the suprascript to E’s 
conjecture. 
184 vuudparv E : vupdéwr cett., ed. pr. 
E seems to reject purposely an unfamiliar form. 
192-3 % 8’ oré pev Aacinow bd Spvol Kpvrteto viudyn|adroTE 8’ elawéevnow 
E: oréalsol: Gre cett., ed. pr. 
oré is an improvement on 6rte, and is probably E’s independent 
correction. 
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IV. 16-18 Gdrdd of od veseonror evi mpwrnor AéyeoOa|or7oT’ és @Keavov TE Kab 


és TiOnvida (sic) rnOdv|vAoot aorrifovTas ael & éEapyos odedn E: 


odevor G: odever cett., ed. pr. 
142 watovoatoto E: Kat’ ovdaioto cett. (but GHI omit 142-3). 
E’s correction is necessary. 


152 Is xdperos Sé oor €ooer’ aporBn (rot cett., ed. pr.) conjecture or graphical — 


error ? 
181 amavydtouwro Parayyas (?) E: padraryyes ceit., ed. pr. 


The photograph of E shows a correction, but whether of -es to -as or 
vice versa it is almost impossible to determine. An accus. is 


needed. 


195 TH me hépous, Kelvny yap €devoeat ciceAOodoa E: eiceBédovoa ceétt., 
whence eciceOérovcar of ed. pr., improved by its copy d to eis 


é0éXovear. 
205 4 8 dxpntov adns amenavoaTo dvYpiS E: ddvrov GHI, dpnrov cett., 
appntov ed. pr. 
298 aides S¢ Oépos 76 mparov tovrAwy E : iovrw cett., ed. pr. 
iovNov is required. 


316 rrontdMure E: wodrtmte HIBr: rodvarArre cett., ed. pr. 
E’s suprascript would be unmetrical here. 
V. 20 &@rewev E Politian ed. pr.: éxrepay S (later corrected to é@reYer) 
QO, &Brewvap celt. 
E’s correction is required, as only Athene is referred to. 

24-8 ola map’ evpwra (i.e. edperg, which ed. pr. gives with -a) Tol 
Aaxedatpdveos | dorépes E : ofa rep or ola (ola) wep and evpa@rac or 
ebpartas cett.: ola map’ Politian, and (thence) S’s margin. 

27 Both E and start the even lines of this Hymn further to the right 
than the odd ones; and the first letter of E’s odd lines is spaced 
a letter’s width from its successors. Here e¢ indicates an initial 
omission (where ce#t., Politian, and ed. pr. give w) by starting 
]. 27 with xépav just under xpipata (1. 26) and just above # 
(1. 28); but Z, not noticing the defect in the parent manuscript, 
begins more suo with a detached «, and, lacking a comma after 
xopat, has replaced that word by xépass to suit the following 
clause 76 8’ épevOos avédpape. 

52 phy ove E: pw ovx é, pw’ ove cett., ed. pr.: ph ove Politian. 

61 and 63 7 m Kopwreiav E: 7 mh xopwvetas cett., Politian, ed. pr. 

78 Oewra E with FGHAIBr: Geyer (sic) ¢: Oéusdes II, Politian, ed. pr. : 
the word omitted S (at first) and xQ. 

E seems to have emended the defective reading of the parent, 
mirrored in e’s defect. 


107 maca E: mdooa eS, macoa Q, dooa Il Politian, wéoca (correctly) — 


ed. pr. FHIBr: the word omitted x. 
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117 E alone follows oABiorav with 8’, which, though omitted by Wilamo- 
witz, is needed to bind épéez to NeFe?rau (1. 116). 

VI. 38 7@ (i.e. T@) 8 ere Tal vidas... ExridwvTo (marg. ériowyTo, changed 
from éotiowvto) E: émi (éme ed. pr.) and éyowvto (with ed. pr.) 
cett., except ériowyTo ell. 

Seemingly the parent of E and e had something which both finally 
read as étidwvto. e€ keeps this; E emends, but records the 
source’s text in his margin. The corruption, however far back 
it arose, was doubtless due to Wy with a shallow cross-stroke (cf. 
A’s émeoxétavto sic for émecxéwavto, IV. 43). 


right. 


éme is clearly 


avayKatat é cett. 
E is nearer the correct reading of ed. pr. 


61 avaykata E, -aia, ed. pr.: 


95 x’ @ (for yo) wacrtds Tov nope arise H, émuwve ed. pr. GIB, émwve 
cett. 
Is E’s suprascript a false aorist form, based on véwxa, and in- 
troduced through distrust of the unfamiliar impf. with -7e- ? 
132 avtady E correctly: avtap cett., ed. pr. 


134 év & opovoia E: 8 cett., 7’ ed. pr. 
7 prepares the way for @’, which is better than & in view of & 7 
euntedia (135), and was read by L and the Vascosanian editor. 


E’s margin thrice gives readings which are not found in any of the other 
primary manuscripts, and are correct—viz., III. 69 Kxexpipevos (xexpnucvos 
codd.); 1V. 298, tapevixais (adopted by Wilamowitz; -c«ai codd.); and V. 87, 
adeideo (with Politian and ed. pr.: -ero codd.). It also betters Ee at I. 66, 
écofva (és ofva, with four strokes underneath, E: éo ojva ell: és ofva Ft 
écofva cett.); III. 38, Bapol (xduou E, xwpot e, see above p. 117: Bwpor cett.) ; 
and VI. 54, oteyavov (otevayoy Ee: oteyavor cett.).” 

To sum up, E gives the impression of a scholar who is anxious to present 
a readable text, and is consequently prone to make emendations, some of which 
(e.g. that at II. 31) show no little insight and ingenuity, and in five of which 
(III. 80; IV. 298; V. 52, 117; VI. 132)*® he alone among the primary scribes 
attains the true reading. 


(b) Putative variants or corrections in the parent manuscript : 


I. 88 vonces E with HIBr: vojon e with xIl ed. pr. F: once (all in the 
same ink) SQ: vonoa G. 


1 Possibly an archetypal misdivision, corrected 
by cetz.’s sources from the scholium here : écony 
kuplws 6 Baciheds Tay wedooGy KTH. 

2 At III. 57 E’s margin emends rpwvaxins of his 
conjecture to rpwaxpins: at III. 240 it annotates 
mpthw with rpidnv (? rpdxnv: the word occurs, 
with this same doubt, in his text at I. 52). In 
seven places E’s margin=e’s text ; viz. thrice in 


correcting E’s own text (II. 6, dvaxNlveoGe: II. 8, 
xopdv: V. 3, edruxos), thrice in recording the 
reading of his source beside his own conjecture 
(I. 26, wodvoreov: II. 4, éwévevoev : VI. 38, érid- 
wvro), and at III. 78 (xépouw, the alternative which 
E did not choose from the source’s doublet), 

3 Add the three marginalia just noted; V. 24-5, 
and VI. 38; and perhaps IV, 181. 
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Perhaps the parent of Ee gave with SQ voret, from which each chose ~ 
differently. (For G’s optative see below). 


‘ 
¢ 


Il. 0 reréer E: redéOor e with xSQUIF : ree: GHIBr, ed. pr. t 
E’s doublet probably comes from the parent, from which ¢ took -o« as 2 


a correction. ¥ 


III. 78 xdponv (marg. xopow) E: Kop! e? népow Ss, Pee (all in the same 4 
ink) Q: xéponv ed. pr., cett.1 except II, from which ll. 66-145 are” 4 
missing. ¥ 

The parent may have had xéponv, e accepting the suprascript as awe 
correction, E recording it in his margin as a variant. The — 
doublet could have arisen at an earlier stage either (1) from con- e 
fusion between the contractions ~ (=v) and A (=u); or (2), and 4 
perhaps more probably, from an ancestor's miswriting a choice — 


between accus. and dat. («dponv) as xopoenv. The inversion of = 


this latter in S may have arisen as q's marvea probably did at — 
VI. 77 (see above, p. 74 note 2). 9 
232 édéevn E with x ed. pr. (-m) z: éXéAn S (later corrected to -€vy) ell: — 


eddy (but v in lighter ink) Q, edn g. 


Here the parent may have offered ééAn, in which event e's choice 4 

would be a parallel to q’s selection from Q. q 

IV. I11 Aicoowas EF: Macdpevat € with xSQ ed. pr. z: Mocdm,ae (sic, with © 
first accent cancelled) I. 4 

Perhaps y (the common ancestor of x, S, H, D, E, and e) had — 


Mocop,at, which reached II (who corrects the accent) and y? 3 
(the ancestor of E and ¢) in the same form, but was corrected by — 
y® (the ancestor of « and S). E disregards the caret-mark (as at ’ 
V. 13), and, inferring a choice between Aiccouae and iccopev, 
prefers the former. 


132 etn pOvcav E: eidnO@uiav eSQF : eddelOviav GHIBr : etdjOevav xl ed. pr. 
Had the parent E’s reading? If the archetype offered this choice, as _ 
is probable, xII ed. pr.’s reading is explicable on the assumption — 


that, at some intermediate stage, eiAnOuavy became by error — 


eianOuiav, whence the uox nihili eihjOevav. | 

150 xounis E: xouxnis (but with two dots under second x) €: Kovknis ed. pr. 7 
and most codd. (knxels G, ener... H, annus IBr). ma 
Probably ¢ has faithfully reproduced the parent’s reading, while E~ 
accepts the correction it offers, which may have resulted from a ) 


1 Nigra, lib. cit., XX. (1892), p. 228, cites Képon from T’s margin, 
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comparison of the scholium here: kotouv yap xai hoiBns Ouvyarnp 
ANTO. 

203 6,7. Tou LE: 6 Tou or 6,Tou (e) cett. (except G’s 6tz, if Schneider cites it 
correctly), and ed. pr. . 


Here Bi in the parent will explain Z’s reading, which is unmetrical. 
V. 13 axaides E with CSQOGHAIBr: dxyauaédes e with A Politian ed. pr. F: 
dyaundes II. ; 
The parent (and ultimately the archetype) may have had dyautdes ; 
then E, neglecting the caret-mark (as at IV. rrr) and thinking 
a an alternative to z, chose the latter. 
14 trakovov ES Politian: brafoviwy e with x ed. pr. z (e alone has as 


suprascript, in the text-hand, the gloss yp’ tra€ovor) : Smakbvioy 
(the suprascript in different ink) Q: dra€ovio II. 
Probably the parent had e’s text and gloss, E preferring the latter. 
Did the archetype offer a choice? 
VI. 114 70 o (by correction from 77’ 0) E: ror’ 6 A: ror’ 6 e with SQ 


6 
ed. pr. F: ror’ o U1: ro0’ o C: ro? Ob IBr: 760’... A. 
6 
Here again the parent (and the archetype) perhaps gave tor’ o. 
(c) Putative abbreviations tn the parent manuscript : 


I. 52 mpuAnv E with IT: mpvr (= -w) e: mpvdu cett., ed. pr. 
Probably e keeps the parent’s abbreviation, which E misreads (cf. 
remarks on III. 78 above, p. 120). 


II. 52 Booxopévars (in full) E: Baccouey (= -ns) ¢: Booxouévns or -ns cett., 
ed. pr. 
The parent probably had e’s contraction, which E seems to have 
confused with ” (=avs). 
IV. 212 Bapivns E: Bapives e cett., ed. pr. 
_ This divergence perhaps arose from Bapty (= -es or -ns)! of the 
parent. 
V. 139 ddroAvyais E cett., ed. pr.: ododuvyes e. 
The parent probably had ddodvy (? = -aus oF -€s).2 


(d) A gloss (?) im the parent manuscript : 
Il. 22 «al per 6 Saxpvoes dvaBdrrerar Sdxpva Tétpos E: avaBadrerat adyea 
metpos € cett., ed. pr. 
E alone gives the unmetrical dadxpva. The parent may have had it in 
the margin, or as a suprascript to a\yea. But e’s silence is 
noteworthy, and no manuscript has more than vmeprideras (on 


1 See T. W. Allen, Notes on Abbreviations in 2 Td., ibid., pp. 15-16. 
Greek Manuscripts (1889), pp. 12-14. 
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dvaBdArerar) by way of scholium here; and perhaps daxpva 
should rather be ascribed to the influence of daxpudevs, earlier in 
the line. 

(e) Other notabiha : 


III. 259 yatpéhepa E : yaipepepas e: Xalpe dens Ky whence yaipe heparas (all 
in the same ink) Q, whence in turn xalpe gepyas 7: Xalpe — 


geparac IL: xatpe depain cett., ed. pr. 


e may have found the parent manuscript in a less worn condition 


than did E. 


VI. 11 Kal Ora Td yptcea pada II ed. pr. F: 88 for ta SQ: all cett. omit 82, — 


x stopping with xai 6. 


On this line see the section on the lacunae of x. E and e both omit — 


7a, the former leaving no gap, the latter a space of two or three 


letters; that is, E has aimed at concealing the defect and ~ 


presenting a seemingly flawless text, while e shows characteristic 


fidelity to their common source. 
M. T. SMILEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
\ (To be continued.) 


AD TIBVLLI ZZ. 1. 4, 41-44 
F, W. HALL, uiro doctissimo, L. CASTIGLIONI S.P.D. 


Post Martios labores, uir ornatissime, cum ad nostra studia redissem, in 
Ephemeride quam tu et docte et diligenter regis a. 1917, p. 131, Jac. Wageningeni 
coniecturam legi ad Tibulli El, I. 4, 41-44 ‘uenturam alliciat imbrifer arcus aquam.’ 
Quam difficile, immo Herculei laboris simillimum sit ueteres auctores coniectura 


tentando superiorum uel conamina uel commenta imprudentem non repetere, qui - 


iisdem saepe me ludis oblectauerim, probe scio. Longe igitur a me reprehendendi 
uirum egregium consilium abesse profiteor, sed quae ille dixit iam alii dixerunt: 
‘alliciat’ Antonio Zingerle placuit, qui ‘ uenturam alliciat nimbifer Eurus’ ut editores 
scriberent suadere studuit ; ‘ uenturam alliciat nimbifer arcus aquam’ paucis uerbis, 
sed non inepte, puto, collato Vergili uersu Georg. I. 380, ipse (Analecta, Studi Italiant 
di Filol. Class. X1I., 1904, p. 314) commendaui. 

Sed quid plura? Non ut de paruola tecum coniectura pugnarem, sed ut, 
occasione oblata, quantum docta uestra mihi studia placeant quibusque uotis ea 
omnia quae nobis pariter et uobis cordi sunt prosequar, hoc ad te epistolium mittere 
audeo. 

Vale, uir doctissime, mihique faueas. 


Scripsi Asti, postr. Non. Jun. MCMXX. 


HOMERICA. 


Tl 158. of 7’ €dadov Kepadv péyav ovlpeot Sn@oavtes Sdrrtovew. 


THE Myrmidons going out to war are compared to a pack of wolves going 
to drink after they have devoured a deer; see the following lines; they are not 
like wolves which ‘are devouring’ it. Hence damrovew looks wrong, and is 
probably a corruption of ddyouvcvy, the old aorist subjunctive; this being taken 
for a future would infallibly be altered. In any case W and m7 are not infre- 
quently confused; thus in 161 XamrovTes is a variant for AdWovtes. 


T 88. of Té pos civ aryoph dpeoiv EwBarov aypiov aTHv 
Hate TO OT’ AxiAAHos yépas adrTos amnipov. 
Gna Ti xe péEaus ; Oeds Sia TavtTa TerEUTG. 


J \ / of A is IA 
mpéaBa Aros Ouydtyp arn, i) TavTas aatat. 


This passage has never been properly explained, nor can it be until we 
have removed the stop after anvpav and put go into a parenthesis. The con- 
struction is éuBanov arnv, atn 7) ddratr. By the usual Homeric custom a word 
so repeated is repeated in the nominative; atyv dry 4) is very like an English 
idiom, as Ring and Book, iii. 547: 


Or let him share the mat with the mastiff, he 
Who lived large and kept open house so long. 


The interruption of the sentence by the parenthesis and the general halting 
effect of the whole passage is characteristic of the state of the King’s mind as 
revealed throughout his speech. 


O 382. dvdpas és ddA0SaTrovs, iva Tep TAS TOL Ta pipy. 


It has been debated whether iva here means ‘in order that’ or ‘ where.’ 
But wa wep cannot mean ‘in order that’; it is a very common conjunction 
and never means anything but ‘where.’ The only exception, I believe, is in 
a false quotation of 84 by Aeschines, ‘quoting a text which agreed with the 
early Ptolemaic papyri.’1 We might as well expect to find wozrep used as a 
final conjunction. But neither can wa wep here mean ‘where,’ because ta 
piuvn is no better Greek for ‘where they may abide’ than ézov piuvy would 
be. Hence we are driven to accepting, as Bekker did, the variant va tos rade 
mep. And we must do the same at v. 364, though there is scarcely any support 
there for the right reading. 


1 Grenfell in J.H.S. vol, xxxix. p. 18. 


124 A, PLATT 
Q 514. nat of dro mparidev 7A0’ iwepos 79’ aro yuiwv. 


Advanced civilization may have a hundred merits, but it makes people 
unable, it seems, to understand the expression of the emotions which is familiar 
to primitive man. Homer surpasses, perhaps, all other poets in this respect, 
and the Alexandrines were perhaps the least likely of mortals to appreciate his” 
touches of nature. At T 365, the teeth of Achilles chatter as he arms himself, 
and the passage was obelized, yeNotov yap 7d Bpuxacba tov “Axirr€Ea. As i 
rage did not cause every muscle to tremble! See the essay on Hate at the end 
of Shipley’s miscellaneous volume entitled Studies in Insect Life, etc. If this 
simple passage so troubled them, it is no wonder that they protested against ~ 

‘yearning departing from the limbs’ of Achilles, and a number of distinguished — 
modern scholars have agreed with them. * 

Yet I believe that Homer did say this and that he knew what he was” 
about. Violent grief does affect the limbs. Darwin is principally occupied — 
with the facial expression in his discussion in the Expression of the Emotions, 
but he also calls attention to the wringing of the hands and general restless- - 
ness and desire for violent physical exertion which attend upon it. In this 
case, however, Achilles remains seated. In trying to find out something abou a 
this point, I was met by an unexpected difficulty: hardly anybody is able to 
assume the aspect of the emotions at will, and I could only get one or two out 
of many to give me any help. But I happen to be one of those fortunate persons" 
myself, and had better, perhaps, describe my own experience, like the Platonic 
Socrates in Phaedo, which is confirmed more or less by that of others. 

If, then, I imagine myself to be in vehement grief, I find that my fists 
are clenched, my arms brought against my sides, the fore-arms being bent 
inwards and upwards at an acute angle so that the hands approach towards - 
the chin; in fact there is a violent contraction of the muscles in the arm (as 
also in the breast). This is true to a very much smaller extent of certain” 
muscles in the legs. It is this to which Homer refers, and the line means in- 
modern language ‘when his sorrow was soothed and the physical tension 
relaxed,’ There is a slight zeugma, but Homer has many much stronger 
instances of zeugma. The phrase is therefore quite like azo déos efAeTo yuiwv; 
in one case the trembling, in the other the tension, are the bodily signs of the 
mental state. 


0D 795. Kal ra ye ypuceinv és ANapvaka OjKav éEdovTes, 
mophupéors tréemouor KaduipavTes wahaKoiow. 


‘According to Studniczka,’ says Leaf, ‘the covering was put over the 
coffin, not wrapped round the bones inside it.’ Studniczka, then, is like some 
other archeologists; he thinks that you may defy grammar on the strength of 
a pot. Homer says here plainly enough that they first wrapped the bones in ~ 
cloths and then put them into the coffin, unless, indeed, we are to translate 
xadvwartes ‘and then covered it up.’ 


HOMERICA 125 
QO 802. ed cuvayerpopevor Saivurt’ épixvoed Saita. 


There is some considerable authority for cvvayespayevot, and this must be 
right, because only one feast is spoken of. If datvuvto meant ‘feasted every 
day,’ the present participle would be correct. It can hardly be a mixed aorist. 


£ 161. Tov’ adtod AvKaBavTos édevoeTas EvOAS ’Odvaeceds. 


The ancients took AvedBas to mean ‘a year’; Monro ad loc. argues with 
much force that it is really ‘a day, or more precisely a vuxOxpepov.’ This, 
however, makes it impossible to retain the line here, and 162 has to go with ts 


a \ , x A eee / 
Tov pev POivovTos punvos Tov O' icTapévoLo. 


I am extremely loth to give up any part of this passage; to do so seems to me 
to be the ruin of the effect of the whole speech of Odysseus. When Kirchhoff 
proposed to eject the whole oath, 158-164, he must have forgotten I51, ov«~ 
abtos pvOjcoua adda odv dpxw. And if we eject any fewer lines we inevitably 
spoil the texture of the passage. 

But there is a third possibility, hinted at by Monro and van Leeuwen: 
suppose AvxdBas means ‘a lunar month’? This view appears to be strongly 
supported by the language of 162, and it enables us to retain the lines because 
the return of Odysseus was to be upon the last day of the month in which he 
is here talking to Eumaecus. A man might well say that a thing will happen 
‘on the én xa! véa of this very month,’ but he could neither say ‘on the évy 
ka véa of this year,’ nor yet ‘on this very day, on the & «ai véa.’ In a 
mysterious and solemn prophecy it seems natural to refer to the course of the 
moon, mother of magic and mystery, rather than to any other measure of time. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


MISCELLANEA HESIODEA. 


I. Xaipe, dis 7BHoas. 


In Proverb. Vat. IV. 3 the proverbial “HowdSevov yipas is somewhat darkly | 
explained as follows: ’ApictoréAns év "Opyopueviav rodteia Sis teradOar yar | 
tov “Hatodov cab érriypapupatos Todd TuvyeEtD * : 


Xaipe, dis 7Bycas Kal dis tapov avT.Borjoas, 
‘Hotod’, avOpérrots pétpov éxwv codins. 


Suidas, and Tzetzes in the yévos ‘Hovodov, attribute this epigram to Pindar; 4 
and though their authority is not ordinarily of the weightiest, they are almost _ 
certainly to be believed in the present case. There is nothing glaringly © 
Pindaric in the couplet to have suggested this ascription ; and probably the — 
statement of Suidas and Tzetzes rests upon the authority of the ’Opyoueviov 
mohtela itself. But internal evidence of a quiet kind supports the alleged © 
Pindaric authorship. dvtBodryjoas is doubtless used in imitation of 8. 547 
ov 5€ Kev tddov avtiBodjoats, but the verb is Pindaric; see Ol. XIII. 43 
avreBornoev | tdv dvip Ovards ovmw tis mpdTepov: and codins (=poésy) is 
a characteristic Pindaric use, as in Ol. I. 187 rpogavtov copia xal’ "EXXavas 
éovra mavtd (cp. also Pyth. IV. 248; VI. 49). I do not recall an exact — 
parallel in Pindar to the phrase pérpov (codins), but its early use is well q 
established by such examples as Solon, fr. 12, 1. 52 (Hiller-Crusius) imepThs { 
sopins pétpov ériotdpevos; Theogn. 1119 %8ns pérpov éyouut; and Hesiod, — 
W. and D. 131. As will appear, the authorship of this epitaph is of real 7 
importance. : q 

The epigram has been something of a puzzle. The phrase dis tddov 
avTiBornoas, indeed, gives no trouble: Hesiod—like a popular mediaeval — 
saint—had more tombs than one, Oenoé, Orchomenos, and Ascra each claiming q 
the poet’s relics. But dis 48ncas has (so far as I know) baffled interpreters : 
Marckscheffel,? e.g., thinks that in order to explain two? tombs of Hesiod, © 
someone feigned that Hesiod had twice lived and twice died; that this story | 
was enshrined in the epigram, and that the epigram was the source of the 
proverbial ‘Hovodeov yfipas. In the Prolegomena* to his edition Goettling ; 
objects to this explanation on the ground that the proverb relates to great — 
age, while dis 78xjoas indicates renewed life (de repetita wita); and considers 


* Marckscheffel, Hesiodi . . . Fragmenta, pp. 3 The third claimant to the poet’s remains 


28-29. emerged after the age of Pindar, as it appears. 
2 Id. pp. 53-54. £ Pp. xvi-xvii, 
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that the Vatican compiler, failing to understand ‘Howdderov yfjpas, hopefully 
tacked on to it the Pindaric epigram, trusting that it might somehow furnish 
an explanation. In his own view, ‘ Hesiodic old age’ is to be understood by 
teference to a famous passage from the Precepts of Chiron (Rzach, frag. 171), 
while Sis )Aycas is tantamount to saying that there were two Hesiods. 

But was the Vatican compiler after all so inept as Goettling believes ? 
‘HowdSevov yfpas must have been a proverb, for which there was little call if it 
is based on Hesiod, fr. 171, for that passage estimates the life of the Nymphs in 
terms of phoenixes, stags, Crows, and old men: davSpav ynpdvtov, I take it, 
means only ‘old men’ and not * extremely old men.’ Ausonius indeed 
(VII. v. 1-2, ed. Peiper) gives a figure for the length of the Hesiodic generation: 


Ter binos deciesque nouem super exit in annos 
iusta senescentum quos implet uita uirorum. 


But there can be no doubt that this is an addition by the Roman poet, 
since Plutarch (Mor. 415¢), after quoting the Greek text, notes that in 1. 2 of 
the fragment some read HBavToS (SC. 7B@VTOY), and others ynpovtav (ynpavtwv, 
Etym. Magn.; adopted by Rzach); and that the Hesiodic generation was 
estimated accordingly at thirty or one hundred and eight years. These 
‘estimates could never have been put forward had there been anything in the 
Hesiodic context to show how many years were assigned to a yeved. If (as is 
not unlikely) Ausonius only knew the original from Plutarch, it is probable 
that he got the material for his first two lines from Plutarch’s comment. 
Roscher’s conjecture ter senos (for ter binos) would in that case be highly 
probable, as making Ausonius’ number of years coincide with Plutarch’s 
longer estimate of one hundred and eight years. However, ° six and ninety 
years,’ or three complete generations, is quite unobjectionable in itself: and 
Ausonius may have had Nestor in mind. Symmachus* (quoted by Rzach) 
seems to give the true link between proverb and epigram : Hesiodum ferunt 
posito senio im uivides annos redtisse. That is to say, a* Hesiodic old age’ is a 
lively, vigorous age, in which #8 reasserts itself. Now, although neither the 
Certamen nor the yévos ‘Havodov—I believe—state, or even imply, that Hesiod 
was an old man at the time of his death, the words of Symmachus, together 
with the 6 mpeoBus of the epigram by Alcaeus of Messena, prove that there 
existed such a tradition.2 If, then, our explanation of Sis i Snoas is generally 
correct, Pindar's reference can only be to the alleged intrigue of the aged 
Hesiod at Oenoé with the girl Clymene who bore him a son, the melic poet 
Stesichorus :? in his earlier 73 Hesiod had become father of a son Mnaseas.* 
But why revive this antique scandal? The material for Hesiod’s 
life put before us is of three kinds. The first is {or professes to be) 


1 Cp. VII. 20- mene, however, may be quite mythical, playing 

2 It may rest mainly on the fact that W.andD. the part of the ‘ injured sister ’ usual in murder 
is clearly not the work of a young man. Its legends : cp. Cornford, T. hucydides Mythistoricus 
‘ wisdom’ is the wisdom of age and experience. pp, 132 £., on the set type of such legends. 

3 This story rests on the authority of the d See Schol. anon, ad. O. et D, 272. 
Opyoueviwy Todirela and of Philochorus. Cly- 
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autobiographical ; the second is furnished by very ancient tradition, the origin 


: tere 


- or 


and complete validity of which we cannot know; to the third class belong — 
literary inventions and the like. It is to the third class we should naturally — 


relegate the story of the aged Hesiod’s romance, but for the fact that it now. - 
appears to have been known to Pindar and accepted by him in the earlier half 
of the fifth century. Later in the same century Thucydides! vindicates the — 


place of Hesiod’s death and the oracle which foretold it as matter of real 
tradition; but he says nothing as to why Hesiod was killed. It is something, 
then, to know that in its main outlines at least the tale of Hesiod’s amour 


is no romantic embellishment invented to pad out late documents like the 


Cevtamen, but—true or false—a piece of old-established tradition. 


II. Two PassaGEs IN THE Worxs avo Days. 


(a) Il. 40-1: vjrco0, 0888 icacw dow rréov Hyucv TavTos, 
oud’ daov év wardxn Te Kal dopodéro péy’ Ovelrap. 

This couplet has found no favour and little justice at the hands of critics 
and editors: Rzach—to mention only the latest censor—severely isolates it 
from the surrounding text. The objections raised by commentators are 
various and, to say the least, curious. Lehrs,? for example, affirms that the 
‘kings’ should not be called vio, since it would be too much to expect 
them to live on mallows and asphodel, and they cannot be thought to have 
relied solely on their illegal ‘ court-fees’ to avoid ‘ meatless days’: the address 
(he claims) is really to Perses, foolishly discontented with his modest means. 
Schoemann regards the lines as a makeshift transition to ll. 42-105. Hetzel? 
thinks that the adage ‘the half is greater than the whole’ might be recom- 
mended to Perses, but certainly not to the ‘kings’; while the encomium on 
self-growing vegetable food should not be addressed to either, as being in 
contradiction to the central theme of the poem ‘plough and sow ’—vy7ro0, 
then, is a mere link to connect these lines and the following (all of which are 
interpolated) with the genuine Hesiodic I. 39. Fick,4 again, accepts 40, but 
rejects 41 on the ground that the older Hellenism was quite free from 
vegetarian fads and fancies. Occasionally, however, these lines are defended, 
as by Schoell.° Accepting Schoemann’s correction (?) of 1. 39 of rHvde Sinn 
éJédovte Sixaccay, he argues that 40-1 are the necessary and almost inevitable 
copula between 39 and 42: ‘the princes gave judgment as you wished, not 
knowing your true interest which is in moderation and frugality.’ Vollbehr® 
believes the ‘half’ to be the half of the patrimony legally due to Perses, and 
that Perses ought to have lived on mallows and asphodel as the times demand, 
since the gods have hidden from men their means of living. 


1 TIT. 96. 4 Hes. Gedichte, p. 56. 
2 Quaest, Ep., p, 2248. 5 De Pandova Hesiodi (Satura philol. H. Sauppio 
3 De Carm. Hes, quod O. et D. inscr. Comp. et  oblata, Pp. 1403). 

Interp., p. 13. § Prolegomena, p. 27. 


a 


aa ag cil es 5 aint Sale 


ae ie ee 


—_—— 
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That ‘the half is greater than the whole’ is a proverbial saying has been 
generally recognized, though many seem to attach to it a particular and 
specific reference to the disputed patrimony as well. Few, if any, have 
realized that the parallel 1. 41 is equally a proverbial expression, and not an 
encomium on cheap vegetable food. What, then, is the exact meaning of 
these lines? L. 40 becomes clear directly we compare Ps. XXXVII. 16: 


A small thing (jmicv) that the righteous hath 
Is better (7Aéov) than great riches (zavros) of the ungodly. 


In other words, the ‘ kings’ do not realize that, since xaxa xépdea ic’ adtyat, 
their lawful own is better than an income doubled by ill-gotten gains! There 
is nothing in this which is inappropriate as addressed to the ‘ kings.’ 

The following verse presents no greater difficulty, if we will only banish 


the assumption that Hesiod is recommending a vegetable diet. Indeed, the 


scholium of Proclus reaches more than half-way towards the true explanation : 
éx Tovtou (sc. xUAoV) oy TOAD TO GdeEXoS, Kal TAéOV 7) TOV TOAUTEMETTATOY 
Bpopdrov amo ddixias cvAdeyouévwv. Mallows and asphodel were poor and 
meagre fare. Why, then, does Hesiod say they have great virtue? Surely he 
means as compared with richer food obtained by ‘the reward of iniquity.’ 
Again a Hebrew parallel seems to be to the point: mutatis mutandis compare 
Proverbs XV. 16-17: 


Better a dinner of herbs where love is 
Than a stalled ox and contention therewith. 


So explained, ll. 40-41 agree excellently with the preceding verses. But 
(it may be urged) they do not make any sort of connexion with ll. 42 sqq. 
(xptravtes yap, etc.). It is not so. In ll. 11-24 Hesiod unfolds his theory of 
the two Erides: in ll. 27-44 he commends it earnestly to Perses as one who 
had followed too eagerly the wrong Eris: in |. 42 he carries on, explaining the 
point (adya67 & "Epis 45e Bporotor: 1. 24) made just before his apostrophe. 
What could be more natural ? 


(0) 270-3: viv dn éye pir’ adtos év avOpadrroict Sikatos 
v | a ey ea eT. > \ \ ” ri 
elnv pnt’ émos vids* érrel Kaxov dvdpa dixavov 
4 3 / PA 10 , 4 a 
éupevat, eb weilw ye Sixnyv abixwrtepos eer 
GANA Tay’ OU Tw EorTra Terelv Ata pynTLoerTa. 


Lehrs? regards 1. 273 as an interpolation by the incorrigible optimist who 
was also responsible for 1.179. Steitz* rejects it as stultifying 270-2, and the 
pessimism in the description of the Iron Age. Goettling, Koechly-Kinkel, and 
Rzach all bracket the line. Fick4 condemns the line for the neglect of the 
digamma in od 7 FéFoAmwa. As to this last, however, the general rule seems 


to be that digamma was not pronounced, or was in some way modified, if the 


1 Cp. Theognis, Il. 145-6 Bovdeo 8 edoceBéwr 2 Op. cit., p. 236. 
Oriyors ocuv xprpacw olkew | A mdovreivy ddlxws 3 W.u. T. a, Hes., p. 85. 
XPHwarTa TagdMevos. 4 Hesiods Gedichte, p. 47. 
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long final vowel or diphthong before the digammated word stands in thesis.’ 
I do not accept Steitz’s stylistic objections to the whole passage: Il. 270-2 — 
seem to be exactly equal in this respect to the opening of the Iron Age — 
(ll. 176 sqq.). The same critic objects to the inconsistency of 1. 273 with the 
gloomy outlook of the Iron Age passage. But it is notoriously difficult for a — 
prophet, whether of good things or evil, to remain equably at the oe 
temperature ; and, in the verses following |. 176, Hesiod tells of evils which — ‘ 
are to come (but are not yet wholly present), while in 1. 273 he says the evil ‘ 
he fears is not likely to happen yet (ot +w). The charge of inconsistency, then, — no 
is ill-founded ; nor, if it were substantial, would it go far to condemn l. 273. Fd 
Hesiod surely does not mean (as Plutarch* and most modern critics seem 1 
to have thought): ‘ May neither I nor my son be righteous ; for it is a sor 
thing to be righteous, since the unrighteous get the greater right.’ ézrel xaxov 
dvSpa Sixacov éupevas is not in apodosis to et pettw . . . eer: it is parenthetic, — 
and, in fact, a conditional clause, compressed for vividness, but equivalent to — 
‘for (if this is so) then it is a sorry business,’ etc. The real apodosis to 
ei peilo .. . eer is viv by éym... vies. If justice and injustice are to change 3 
places, Hesiod might safely utter the desire (which so shocked Plutarch) that ~ 
neither he nor his son might be righteous. Hesiod does not in the least , 
believe that justice and injustice have so changed places; but to say what he © 
would do if such a change were to take place is an effective form of expression. . 
This will also explain—at least partially—l. 273. ’ 
The whole passage now under consideration is, indeed, a characteristic 
reflection of a mind trying to grapple with one of the eternal problems of the — 
universe; and as in the case of ll. 40-41, its integrity can be supported by — 
production of an analogy. In Psalm LXXII. the same problem is under ~ 
consideration : 4 


v.12: ‘Lo, these are the ungodly, these prosper in the world, and these — 
have riches in possession’ (cp. ef petlw ye dixny adixwrepos &er): ‘And I said: — 
Then have I cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in innocency,’ 
etc. (cp. viv d7 éyo . . . einr). 


The Hebrew poet (unlike Hesiod) gives the stages of his thought on ie 
matter (v.15). Yet he, too, finds a solution to satisfy his instinct : 


vv. 16-17: ‘. . . then understood I the end of these men; namely, how | 
thou dost set them in slippery places,’ etc. 


Exactly parallel is Hesiod’s ultimate judgment in I. 273: 


‘I do not believe that Heaven in its wisdom? will yet bring it about that 
the unrighteous shall have advantage of the righteous.’ . 


1 See Rzach, Der Dialekt d. Hesiodos, p. 378. evidence (Rzach’s S, 2, ® and Proclus): the 

2 See scholium of Proclus ad loc. alternative repmixépavvoy rests on the inferior 

3 unribevra is significant (as the epithets of testimony of ¥, Tzetzes and Moschopoulos. 
Zeus so often are), and is supported by the best 
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III. Two ImiTATIONS oF HESIOD. 


Imitations and echoes of passages from the Hesiodic poems! by the earlier 
melic and elegiac poets are peculiarly valuable as witnesses to the form and 
content of these works in early days. I do not think the two instances here 
noted have yet been brought forward in this connexion : 


(a) The fragments of Alcaeus lately published by Professors Grenfell and 
Hunt (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part X., No. 1233) seem to furnish a structural— 
and to some extent a verbal—imitation of a passage in the Theogony. Frag. I., 
col. 2, ll. 11 sqq., read as follows: 


GAN’ aryt py peyarov ér[sBdrXeo. | 
Kat yap Yicudos Aioridais Bactrevs [épa 
dvdpwv wrelota vonadpevos [Oavarov puynv * 
aN AJa xall] worvidprs éwv bra Kaps [Sis 
[Suv]valé]vr’ "Ayépovr’ érrépace: pléyas 5é ot 
[xdr]m ploy |Oov éynv Kpovidars Balpuv wpice 
[we]Xatvas yOovos. 


Compare Theogony, ll. 614 sqq. : 


&s ov éorrt Ards xrérvar voov odd TapedDerv ° 
ovdé yap ’larretiovidns axaxnta Ipopnbevs 
tole y’ bmeEjduEe Bapdv YoNov, add’ br’ avayKns 
Kal Trodvidpw govta péyas KaTa Sec pos épuKel. 
(b) In the case of the rejected and obviously secondary Hesiodea, early 
or comparatively early testimonia would be specially valuable as a help to 
approximate dating. A scrap of the Suctors of Helen? 


Hon Sé yévos pepoTrav avOpworrav 


TONAOY AicTaC aL, 
seems to be imitated by Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, ll. 234-5: 
arr’ dictacas yévos 
To mav éxpntev GAXO pitdcas véor, 


where the last three words perhaps betray contaminating influence of 


Works, ll. 137-8, 143. 
Hf Hucu G. EvELYN WHITE. 


1 See Rzach, Hesiodos (Pauly-Wissowa, Real- loan) is particularly valuable as being derived 
Encycl. VIII, cols. 1176-7. from the difficult ‘Second Book’ of the Swuitors 
2 Rzach, fr. 96, ll. 60-61. The imitation (or poem, on which see Class. Quart. IX., pp. 74 sqq. 


VINDICIAE, PLATONICAE Ht 


THESE notes have been interrupted by the war, and the appearance of 
Wilamowitz’s Platon (Berlin, 1919) makes it desirable to resume them on 
a slightly different plan. That work has an appendix entitled Textkritik (vol. ii., 
pp. 323 sqq.), which cannot be passed over in silence, since the writer's 
reputation and the air of authority he assumes might easily mislead those who 
have no first-hand knowledge of Platonic textual criticism. I hope to show 
that most of his conjectures are wrong, and that many of them suggest doubts 
as to his knowledge of Platonic Greek. 

Wilamowitz has taken my text as the basis of his criticism, but he has 
only used my first edition, though vol. i. was reissued in 1905 and vol. ii. in 
1g10. That accounts for a good many inaccuracies. He says (p. 333, n. I) 
that my collations of W are inadequate, and have been shown to be so by 
Schoene for the Symposium, and by Hensel for the Theaetetus and Politicus. As 
he refers his readers to my Prefaces (p. 332, n. 3), he has presumably read 
them, and ought to have known that I never collated W at all or even saw it. 
Except where the contrary is expressly stated, I had to make use of such 
information as I could get from Stallbaum and other sources, while, in my 
second edition, I gratefully made use of the collations by Schoene and Hensel. 
The really extraordinary thing, as Wilamowitz himself remarks (p. 333), is 
that the Platonic scholars of Vienna should have neglected their treasure as 
they did. They neither used W themselves nor made its readings available for 
others. In fact, it was left for a Czech, the late Professor Kral, of Prague, to 
bring to light once more what is in many ways the most important MS. of the 
first seven tetralogies. 

I now proceed to discuss Wilamowitz’s textual notes in detail, prefacing 
each tetralogy by a statement of the foundation on which the text now rests. 


TETRALOGY I. 


In this tetralogy Schanz’s editio matory is almost useless, since it was 
published before he discovered the independent value of T. Even his generally 
accurate collation of B is spoilt by his failure to distinguish the contemporary 
diorthotes (B?) from the later correctors (b). That obscures the important 
fact that B was corrected as soon as it was written from a MS. closely akin to 
W. In the Euthyphro, Apology and Crito, the editio maior is more than replaced 
by the school texts which Schanz published in 1887, 1893 and 1888 respec- 
tively, as these contain the readings, not only of T, but also of W. At this 


1 See the Classical Quarterly, Vol. VIII. (1914), pp. 230 sqq. 
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point Schanz gave up editing Plato altogether, and confined himself to the 
history of Roman literature. According to Wilamowitz (p. 335) that was 
because he could not bring himself to admit his fundamental error (i.e. his 
refusal to recognize the importance of W). In the Preface to his school text 
of the Euthyphro (1887) Schanz thought proper to say of Kral’s perfectly just 
criticisms on this score: hic conuicia eius silentio obruamus; contemserit ea qui 
legerit. I have never noticed any conwicia in Kral’s writings, and certainly 
nothing like this. So far as I can see, Wilamowitz does not mention Kral’s 
name at all, which is another recognized way of dealing with non-German 
scholars. In any case, whatever the reason may be, Schanz never gave us a 
revised text of the Phaedo, and it was left for me to publish the readings of T 
from a photograph which I had made for me. In my second edition I was 
also able to use a full and accurate collation of W which Kral generously gave 
me. Such as it is, then, my text of the Phaedo is the only one based on 


a sound foundation. 
EuTHYPHRO. 

Be, 2 9éacas ws péya cor ép® Texprprov Tov vdpov OTe ovTws ExeL—O Kal ardows 75 
elrov, Ott TadTa 6pOds av ein cttw yryvopeva—pa) EritpEerey KTA, ' 

I have already defended the text against the corruptions introduced by Schanz 
and others (Class. Quart. VIII., p. 234), but that suggested by Wilamowitz (p. 339) 
is worse than any of them. He wishes to delete dri ottws éyer, which leaves us with 
a sentence that cannot be construed. As Stallbaum saw, pi) émitperev xrdA. is 
explanatory of tov voyov dru obtws Exes (= dtu 6 vopuos otrws éxer), and if we delete dr. 
obrws yet, these words are left hanging in the air. As Stallbaum also saw, the words 
I have marked as a parenthesis mean ‘a proof I have already given to others to show 
that the course I propose to take is right.’ 


Ga, 8 Sd 84, ds couxe, Pijoer Tis pe eEapapraverv. 

Wilamowitz (p. 346) would write 6 6, or a 5 for the MS. 6. dy (T) or dv & 84 
(BW), because ‘ his unbelief is not the ground but the content of his fault.’ It never 
occurred to me at least that the words were intended to give the ‘ground’ of his 
fault. Surely they give the reason why ‘it will be said’ (fyjce zis) that Socrates 
offends. The point he professes not to understand is just what Meletus means by 
saying that he does not recognize the old gods (cf. 3b, 4 &s ¢nowv), and this is thrown 
out as a possible answer to the question Ti Kal rowvvTd o€ Pnoe SiapOeipew rTods 
véous ; (3a, 9). 

APpoLocy. 

35b, 4 ods Soxotvras kal Sryovv Tu €ivas, 

Here éryotv te is Heindorf’s correction of dry re ofv (BT) or oryriovv (W). 
There is no valid objection to the form éryrivv (cf. érworsovv), and I suspect that it 
should be restored in several places (e.g. Theaet. 187d, 9, where B has ornyouy and 
W éry youv). On the other hand, 7 is essential, and so Bekker printed oryrioiv 7. 
Wilamowitz regards érp as a mere variant for 67, and writes xai dru oby efvae (i.e., in 
the conventional spelling, xa! driotv ¢’var) with some late MSS. and Stallbaum. I 
can only say that I should miss Kai drpotv very much. Cf. Rep. 338d, 4 robs kal 
Ornodv petpiovs. Moreover, though we can say 7 eivat, esse aliquid, of persons, it does 
not follow that we can use driotv e«fvac in the same idiomatic way. At any rate, 
I have not been able to find an example anywhere of such a usage, and I do not 
believe it is Greek. 


> 
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37d, 5 aAAnv eé GAAns TEAEWS dpe-Bopevy Kat eLeAavvopevy (Hv. 

Cobet altered réAews to réAuv, and Bekker read GAAnv €€ adAAns TéAW wodEws 
with one late MS. This Wilamowitz thinks ‘a better attempt’! He himself 
proposes to delete +éAews and to regard dAAnv ef dAAns as an instance of ‘ the free 
use of the feminine,’ which he has discussed in his note on Hevakles 681 (cf. eg, 
Euthyd. 273b, 4 GAAnv Kat adAAnv droBXérovre cis yas). Really, however, the con- 
struction in the text is quite normal. It is clearly undesirable to write 7odews rodw, 
and, if the noun is only to be expressed once, its case is determined by the principle 
of accommodation to the nearest construction. Schanz quotes Xen. Am. V. 4, 31 
cvvijxovov cis THY éTépay Ek THS ETEpaS méXews, I may add that this usage survived in 
late Greek, e.g. Plut. V. Pomp. 19 petayayetv ax’ dAAwv eis GAXovs aeyGvas, 


Alb, 1 éret eyouye cal adrd Oavpacr) dv ein 1) StarpiBy adrdOe ordre evrdxoune 
Tladapyjder . . . kat ef tus GAAos . . . Sid Kpiow d8iKov TEOvyKev, dvrirapaBadrAovts Ta 


> n , xX QA > '¢ 4 © eh. > > a” > \ ” \ ‘ Vs, ‘ , 
€uavTod Ta&On mpds TA ExEivVOV—US EYW OLMOl, OVK GV anodes ein—kat 57 TO peyurtov, TOUS 


éxel e€eTa(ovTa. Sudyev KX. 


Wilamowitz remarks that the words ovx dv andes ein break a sentence which 
would be quite intelligible without them. That is just why I marked them (along 
with ds éya ofuac) as a parenthesis. Wilamowitz has hardly any sense of parenthesis, 
though it is one of the most marked characteristics of Plato’s style. What is really 


amazing, however, is that he boggles at the shift from the dative avrurapaBdddovre — 


to the accusative éerdfovra, It is objectionable ‘at least for the style of this work, 
which must not be treated like the Laws’! Of course the shift is quite normal. 
Ch eg. Rep. 422b, 10 «i eein .. , bwopedyovrs tov mpdrepov del tporpepopevov 
dvactpépovra kpovew. Either the dative or the accusative is allowable, and the 
shift is simply an accommodation to the nearest construction, The accusative is due 
to the approach of the infinitive Sidyew. But this is elementary. Wilamowitz 
proposes dvturapaBddrev te for dvrurapaBdéddovr:, making the infinitive depend upon 
odk av dndés etn. I hardly think anyone will care for the sentence that results. 


CrITO. 

52b, 5 ore pr) daraé€ eis Io Opov. 

Wilamowitz is quite wrong in saying (p. 343) that these words are found ‘ only 
in the margin of some MSS.’ They are in the text of T, as he might have seen 
from my apparatus. He thinks that they are a correction added immediately after 
the appearance of the dialogue, probably by Plato himself. It is a good deal simpler 
to suppose that the common original of BW missed a line in the archetype (eighteen 
letters), which was preserved by T and added in the margin by W. I now regret 
having placed the words in brackets. 


PHAEDO. 


Wilamowitz rightly observes that the Phaedo was specially liable to corruption 
and interpolation (p. 342). That was due to its popularity. The Flinders Petrie 
papyrus, though written within fifty years of Plato’s death, has already a remarkable 
number of corruptions in a very short space. The list of interpolations given by 
Wilamowitz is too long, however. In 60e, 3 «i woAAdKis . . . woveiv is certainly 
genuine, and so is 72c, 3 xaOevdev, At 74d, 5, as Wilamowitz might have seen from 


my second edition, W has xat ois viv 5% éAéyopev Tots ixous, which is unexceptionable. — 


66e, 2 Kal rére, ds Couxev, Huiv Exrar od eriOvpodpév te Kal papev eparral eivac, 
ppovyncens. 

_ Wilamowitz proposes to delete ppovijcews, and observes that what we desire is 

xaOapos Te eidévar, not ppdvnors, which is attainable even in this life. That is in flat 
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contradiction to the teaching of the op@as firdcodor. Cf. e.g. 68a, 7 Ppovijrews dé dpa 
Tis TH OvTe Epav, Kal AaPov opddpa tiv adrijv rotrynv éArida, pydapod GAAOO éevredEeo Oar 
airy agios Aoyou 7 ev"Aidov . . . 1b. b, 3 odddpa yap aitd tadra ddfer, pnSapod dArAroO 
KaGapas evrevéeoOar ppovncer aXrX’ 7) exe’. In Plato, dpdvyois and codia are the same 
thing. To omit dpovijcews also destroys the argument. Socrates is reinforcing the 
meaning of ¢iAdcofa by the paraphrase épacrat dpovjcews. The fact that Plutarch 
and lamblichus have ¢pévycts instead of povijcews only shows that, like Wilamowitz, 
they did not appreciate the principle of accommodation to the nearest construction, 
which in this case is that of the relative. 


88d, 2 (misprinted 58d and misplaced accordingly) ws yap ofddpa miBavds dv, bv 
6 Ywxparns eeye Adyov, viv eis dructiav KataTerTwKey, 

Wilamowitz says he cannot see how this can be defended, and rewrites thus: 
kat yap opddpa mifavds dv dv 6 Lwoxparns EAeye Adyos viv eis dmutiav KaTarértuKer, 
surely a very lame sentence indeed. And yet he must know that exclamatory words 
like ws, ofos, etc., are quite commonly used with participles. His change of Adyov to 
Aoyos is exactly like the change of dpovijcews to dpdvnois by Plutarch and Iamblichus 
in the last passage. Itis surely elementary that a relative clause with the antecedent 
incorporated may stand as the subject of a verb, in whatever case the relative and its 
antecedent may be. Cf. Rep. 402b, 9 ovd€ provorkot rpdtepov éodpeba, odte adtort ore obs 
papev npiv radevtéov eivac tovs pidaxas. Prot, 342b, 2 iva pay xatddnrAo dow... 
dorep ods Ilpwraydpas eXcye Tods coduords. 

100d, 5 % éxeivov tov Kadov cite rapovoia eite Kowwwvia eire orn 6) Kal dws 
Trpooyevopevn. 

Everyone agrees that there is something wrong with zpooyevouévn, though few 
will be satisfied with Wilamowitz’s tporyévorro av. If he had looked at my second 
edition, he would have seen that Wyttenbach suggested something far better (though 
he did not print it in his text), viz. <ire dry 5 Kal drws tpooayopevopevn. The allusion 
is, of course, to the formula of religious evAdPevo which we find in Phileb, 12c, 3 riv 
pev “Adpodirny, dry exeivy pirov, taity mporayopedw, and the other passages quoted in 
Wyttenbach’s note. 


101d, 3 «i S€ Tis adris THs trobErews EXOLTO, 

It is satisfactory that Wilamowitz regards the text as sound, but his rendering 
of the words quoted is extraordinary. He says: Das hetsst : stellt sich jemand auf 
deinem Standpunkt (nichts andeves kann éxecOai tevos heissen). It will be news to most 
people that €xopa tis trofeécews can mean, ‘1 place myself at a standpoint.’ And 
what does airjjs mean? The point is simply this. The method of Socrates is to 
deduce the cvpBaivovta of the irdfeors to see whether they confirm it or not. 
Accordingly, if someone sticks to the bare hypothesis and refuses to consider its con- 
sequences until you have deduced it from some higher hypothesis, you will refuse to 
answer him, but will go on with your deduction. If this does not yield a satisfactory 
result, then, and not till then, will you attempt to justify the hypothesis by regarding 
it in the light of some higher hypothesis, of which it in turn can be shown to bea 
consequence. 


TETRALOGY II. 


In this tetralogy the MS. evidence is less complete. Schanz never edited 
the Politicus, and I collated B for it myself. The readings of T in the same 
dialogue were published for the first time by me from my photograph. Apelt 
got a collation of W in the Sophist from Vienna, and we have a fairly complete 
knowledge of it in the Theaetetus from Hensel (Vindiciae Platonicae, Berlin, 1906), 
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who also gives some information about it for the Politicus. For the Cratylus 
I have now obtained a photograph from Vienna. 


CRATYLVS. 


385a, 1 iows pevros ti A€yers, oKePwpeBa de, . 
I do not know why Wilamowitz writes pév for pévrox. The asseverative perro 
seems particularly appropriate here. 4 


390a, 1 eave év dAAw ordHpy. 

Wilamowitz writes édv cal év dAAw ovdijpw, which of course gives a good sense. — 
Heindorf explained the text as it stands by saying that the words opoiws dpAas Exe 7d _ 
épyavoy, which ought logically to come after wocy, are anticipated, thus making the 
three phrases with édvre co-ordinate. Schanz brackets the words. I now think it 
more likely that édvre év r&e adréu (15 letters) formed one line in the archetype, - 
and has been dropped. 


393c, 1 GAN’ of adv 7 TOD yevous Exyovov THY Piow, TovTO eyo. : 
I have indicated in my critical note that, with Peipers, I regard add’ 6 dv in ¢, 4 
(GA 6 éav BW: GAAo edv T) as a variant of add’ of av inc, 1. Wilamowitz agrees, 


but he prefers to read dAX’ 6 dv in c, 1, as Bekker did. That is possible, but I prefer” 
the other variant and render ‘a natural offspring of whatever kind it belongs to.’ . 


393d, 3 éus dv éyxparijs 7 7) ovata Tov mpaypaTos SnAovpevn ev TH Ovopati. 

Wilamowitz approves Dimmler’s ‘brilliant emendation,’ évapyijs for éyxparis. 
To me it seems wrong. Socrates is saying that it makes no difference whether a 
letter is added or subtracted, ‘so long as the expression of the essence (of the thing) 
prevails i in the name.’ Of course SyAoupévy év tH dvouate is an adjunct of the predi- 
cate ey Kpar?)s 7 It seems to me that we must have aword which means that ‘the ‘ 
expression of the essence’ still maintains itself in spite of the addition or subtraction — 
of letters, and that évapyzjs is quite inappropriate. 


395e, 1 I think Wilamowitz is right in reverting to the ravraAeia of the : 
best MSS. 


418d, 8 I agree that Plato probably wrote dvyév and not dvoydv. 


438a, 1 sqq. The passage which I followed Schanz in relegating to the critical 
notes is certainly genuine, as Wilamowitz thinks, and should be restored to the text. 
It is not suprising that it should be in Pal.-Vat. 173 (P); for that is very closely 
related to W, and the passage is in W. | 


THEAETETVS. ‘ 

171c, 10 «ixds ye dpa kr. 
Wilamowitz may be right in preferring the yap of W to the ye dpa of B (y’ ap’ T). 
It is perfectly true that the Greeks of Plato’s time had no means of distinguishing 
y' dp’ from yap in writing, but that does not dispense us from the obligation of dis- 
tinguishing them in the conventional script. Of course, such a distinction is always 
an interpretation. Wilamowitz ought not, however, to say that the Greeks could 
not distinguish <ixés yap and «ixés y’ ap’ by ear, since y’ dp’ is enclitic and yap is not. 
We shall see in other cases that he objects systematically to interpretations which 
depend on separation of words, elision, and marks of punctuation. That is absurd. 
Given the conventional script, it is just as much an interpretation to omit these as to 
print them, and we are bound to use our judgement in every case. 
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175¢, 4 Kexrynpévos 7’ ad yproiov. 

Wilamowitz (p. 328, 1. 3) finds it inconceivable that I should have shut my eyes 
to the truth—viz., Madvig’s conjecture tai xpvoiov. On the other hand, Bywater 
commended me for not mentioning it, when he read my text in proof. From 
vol. i. 523, m. 1, we learn that rai is a ‘ pre-Hellenic’ word which Plato took from the 
mouth of the people to produce a coarse effect. It is therefore translated hdllisch 
viel! This ‘ pre-Hellenic’ word is said to have survived chiefly in place-names—e.g. 
Taygetos. I do not know what Plato wrote in this passage ; for he is clearly quoting 
or referring to something we do not know. I feel perfectly sure, however, that he 
did not write rad ypuoiov. 


SOPHIST. 
224b, 1 rv pabijpara cvvwvotpevov wéAw Te ex réAEWS vopiurpatos apetBovta Kr. 


Wilamowitz takes 7éAw to be the object of due(Bovra and renders ‘ exchanging 
one city for another for money.’ Compare, however, the parallel passage in 
Polit. 28g@, ot 8& réduv ex ToAEws GAAdTTOVTEs, Where the object of dAXAdrrovres is Ta TOV 
aAXwv rexvav épya, just as here it is paOjyara. In both places réAw é« réAews clearly 
means ‘from city to city.’ It is not difficult to supply an eis to govern the accusative 
from <x. A much stronger case is yjv xpd ys, which Campbell already compared. 
This is made practically certain by the full phrase éx réAews . . . eis OAL just above 
(224a, 1). In 224b, 5 Wilamowitz may be right in defending the MS. reading 
yeAoiov, but the construction he suggests is harsh and unnatural; and, if yeAotov is 
kept, I prefer Campbell’s explanation. 


240b, 7 Ovx dvrws ovk dv dpa A€yers 73 orxds, evrep adrd ye pr) dAnOwdy pels 3 
"AAN ore ye piv Tos, 
OvKovy adnOas ye, dis. 
Ov yap obv: TAy y’ cikov dvtus: 
Ovxoty dpa odk dvtas éotiv dvtws iv Aéyouer eixédva. ; 

In my text I followed Badham, as Wilamowitz does, but I should now write as 
above with C. Ritter (Neue Forschungen, p: 14), who has shown that the text is sound. 
We have only to observe that the first sentence is a question, and that the first 
ovk=monne. ‘ Don’t you say that a likeness is really ovx év?? The last sentence 
means simply ‘Then does it not follow that what we speak of as really an image is 
not really real ?’ 

However that may be, Wilamowitz spoils the last sentence by reading ovx dvtws 
_ 6vTws éotiv, apparently on the schoolboy ground that the enclitic éo7v must stand 
second! He has failed to see that dvrws ijv A€youev eixdva is the subject of the 
sentence, dvtws being displaced for emphasis and :}v assimilated in gender to the pre- 
dicate as in Meno 81e, 4 iv Kadodpev pdOnow dvduvnois ete (quoted by Heindorf 
ad loc.). He also quite gratuitously adds évros, so producing the sentence ov dv dpa 
OvTws dvTws eoTly dvTos iv A€yopev cixkdva, which, as he observes, is ‘etwas sonder- 
bares’! He consoles himself by remarking that Theaetetus at once calls it cvuprAoxiy 
pada drorov and that the Eleatic stranger says Ils ydép ov« drorov; but they are 
speaking of the discovery that what is really an image is not really real, not of any 
strangeness in the sentence. 


241b, 4 GAN’ dpa 5) [BovrAever Pac] te xp) Spav Tot copurrod repr. 

Wilamowitz says (p. 351, #. 2) that I have corrupted this sentence by giving up 
the reading #pa and deleting BovAever Par (BW) or BovretoacPa: (T). He admits that 
@pa is ‘a reading which perhaps arose only from a Byzantine conjecture.’ As 
a matter of fact, it seems to be due to the very ingenious corrector of Coislinianus I, 
whom I take to have been a scholar of the Renaissance. Wilamowitz says that 

K 
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Bovdctveo Oa. can only have arisen from po. I supposed it to be an ancient variant of 
Spav which had made its way into the text from the margin. Such things happen in 
the Platonic text, as Wilamowitz is well aware, but I do not think it would be easy 
to parallel such a corruption as that of épa to Spa from our best MSS. 


PAlc, 2 ’Adivarov y’ dv, ds €ouxev, ein TOV TopuaTHy EAEiv, ei TADTA OUTWS EXEL. 


Wilamowitz reads dS8évarov dp’, ds Zovxev with W, and regards ein as an interpola- 


tion. That is possible, no doubt, but there is some confusion in his argument from 
Symp. 204b, 2 Sv dy (in add. Oxy) kat 0 “Epos. If cin is an interpolation there, 


it would only show that the interpolator thought dv required a verb, not that he 
thought «i could stand without dv. An interpolator would surely have said éoriv, not 


ein, if there was no dy in his text. If we adopt dpa, it would be better to read ds Zour’, 


av ein with Campbell. 
248d, 10 Mavéave- 7d 8é ye (so I should have written with T), os xrA. 


I cannot believe that Mavdévw here is anything else but the idiomatic ‘1 see’ To — 


make it govern 7é8e ye with Wilamowitz is surely out of the question. The reading — 
7d 8é ye (sc. A€éyouey Gv) is not adopted by Campbell, though he justifies it abundantly _ 
by Laws 676b épe, ad’ ob roAcis 7 claw ... Soxels dv mote Katavonoae xpdvov TAROos — 


Scov yéyovev ;—Odxovv fgdiov ye ovdapas.—Td dé ye (Sc. KaTavojoas dy), Os dwderdv Te 
Kat dpyavov dv ein, The sentence then proceeds quite regularly. ‘On that view 


(xara rosrov tov Adyov)’—viz., that if knowing is action, being known is being acted ~ 
upon—it follows (87) that, etc.’ 


249d, 9 I do not know what Plato wrote here, but it is certainly not sufficient to — 
omit pévr’ dv with Wilamowitz, We want something which implies a contradiction ‘ 

of Ilavy pev ov. 
Po.irTicvs. 


31ic, 7 Wilamowitz follows Stallbaum and Hermann in giving the last words to — 
=2., not to NE, SQ, He must be aware that the interlocutors of a dialogue were not ~ 
indicated in any way (any more than the marks of elision, punctuation, etc., to which 
he so much objects). Generally, it is plain enough from the context who the speaker — 
is. We have only to ask whether there is anything in the context here to indicate a — 
change of speaker, and whether Plato would have been likely to bring the elder — 
Socrates into the dialogue once more without giving us any indication of it. I think 
not. Moreover, as Campbell said, ‘it is not likely that he would interpose without — 
giving young Socrates time to assent to the last proposition.’ ; 


JouN BURNET. 
UnIveErRsITY OF ST, ANDREWS. 


PEATO COMICVS: FRAG. PHAON U.: A’PARODY OF 
ATTIC: RITUAL. 


THERE is no fragment of the older Attic Comedy that concerns Greek 
religion so intimately as this, and none which has been so misinterpreted. It 
may also claim to have a certain value for our literary judgment of Plato. 

The story of Phaon is preserved for us by three authorities, Aelian,! Palai- 
phatos,” and Servius ;* and with few variations and additions all three present 
it as follows: Phaon was an elderly Lesbian ferryman who transported 
Aphrodite, disguised as an old woman, across the sea; and she in reward gave 
him a magic ointment which restored his youth and ensured him the desperate 
love of all women. I am not concerned here with the handling of the story 
in other literature, nor with its original significance. We may suspect that 
it originated as a iepds Xéyos. But it is presented to us merely as a piece of 
folklore, as a theme well suited to the temper of the Middle Attic Comedy. We 
may suppose that Plato followed a version known to Kratinos,‘ according 
to which Aphrodite was the chief lover of Phaon and jealous of guarding him 
against her rivals. For it is certain, as Meineke has pointed out, that it is 
Aphrodite who delivers the speech contained in this fragment; in line seven 
she demands a preliminary sacrifice to herself, under the name koupoTpodos. 
Only a divinity can demand sacrifice, and xovpotpodos is a familiar epithet of 
many deities including Aphrodite, and she is the only deity possible in this 
scene, in which she is trying to keep off the ardent crowd of women from 
her beloved Phaon, by insisting on long and complicated preliminary rites and 
sacrifices before their admission to her shrine, where she is keeping him, as she 
once kept Kinyras. 

The text is on the whole well preserved by Athenaeus and only seriously 
corrupt in line 16. Meineke’s comments are occasionally helpful, but his 
emendations and those he records of older scholars are generally unnecessary 
and often disastrous: Koch’s notes are uncritical and useless. The commen- 
tators have suffered from a lack of knowledge of the technique of Greek ritual, 
from a lack of humour and from a morbid passion for discovering obscenity 
everywhere: they might have taken as the principle of their textual criticism 
‘omne obscurum pro obsceno.’ They have entirely missed the humour of the 
passage, and often by pseudo-rational explanation or emendation destroy the 
point and quaintness of the phrases, chiefly because they have failed to 
recognize that Aphrodite is speaking as one drunk, and mixes up the ternzin- 


4 Var, Hist, 12, 18. 2 De Incred. 49. 3 Ad Verg. Aen. 3, 279. * Athen., p. 69. 
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ology and technical rules of ritual with a drunkard’s recklessness. By taking 
the passage seriously, the commentators have made it utterly insipid. Only by 
realizing that it is a drunken parody we may possibly find some amusement in 
it. But to enjoy a parody one must know the original. It is not only the 
queer recklessness of her ritualistic demands that proves Aphrodite to be 
drunk, but the words of Athenaeus which preface this quotation prove it also: 
he gives it as an illustration of the remarkable behaviour of women under the 


influence of drink. 
And Aphrodite’s opening words are surely those of the wine-bibber, 


although their real significance has been doubted: ‘ How I have been praying © 
for a long time that your folly might become wine.’ The only suggestion, as — 
far as I can find, made by the commentators is that ofvov is put by ‘surprise’ — 


for vdwp, as if in the back of her mind was a phrase like the curse of Menelaos 
in the Iliad: ‘May you all become earth and water,’ which insinuates “may 
you all pass away and come to nought’; but that phrase does not seem to 
have survived down to the later periods of literature, and would hardly help 


us here if it had. 
I can only see in these opening lines a devout prayer that there might be 


as much wine at hand as they had of foolishness. ‘For in your case the ~ 


proverb comes true, “ the hucksterer has not got an ounce of wit in him.” ’ The 
tradition of the text may be correct; and yet nothing preserved by the Paroe- 
miographi Graecit throws any light on this curious expression. It is possible 
that cad is a drunken mistake for some more pointed word resembling it ; 
but no one has yet suggested a possible word in its place that would make 


a better proverb. 

In line 5 mporéAeva gains in force if we give it its special sense of offerings 
preliminary to a marriage. 

To understand the point and humour of lines 8-10, one must bear in 
mind the two types of Greek sacrifice, the animal and the cereal or vegetable 
(including cakes and fruits), and that some special qualities are sometimes 
demanded of the animal victim and certain special forms sometimes prescribed 
for the cereal; thus, pregnant animals might be required in sacrifice to 
Demeter and the earth-goddess, the male entire animal, évdpyns, for Poseidon 
or Zeus or Ares; again the cakes consecrated to Artemis or Hecate might 
have to be set round with torches, or stamped with a crescent moon, and many 
such moulds for stamping cakes have come down to us. Here, then, the 
drunken joke consists in mixing up the two sets of epithets, those appropriate 
to animals and those appropriate to cereals, so that we get a wAaKods évopyns, 
as we might say ‘a bun entire,’ and ‘a pregnant cake,’ apudos eyKUPOV. 


The next clause in this solemn ritual, the sixteen thrushes—oAoKAnpot — 
medTL pweporymevar—aims at the same sort of humorous effect. ‘OnroKAnpos is — 


a sufficiently ludicrous epithet of thrushes. It has properly a legal social 


significance, referring to a full citizen who is the independent owner of a lot 


1 Dittenberger, Syll.2 594, 598. 
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of land; but we have no clear example of it in this original sense. We find 
the word in ritual inscriptions: the priest, whether man or woman, must be 
byins Kal oAoKAnpos—that is, must be thoroughly sound in all parts of the body. 
It is properly a human term and not so naturally applied to animals—‘ sixteen 
thrushes, good sound birds, mixed up with honey.’ Again the epithet has 
been jocosely transferred from the cereal offerings: honey cakes were a common 
and acceptable sacrifice; a honeyed thrush was probably unknown hitherto to 
gods or men. The same point of humour may be discerned in the next curious 
item—‘ twelve hares, éwicéAnva.’ None of the commentators find any sense in 
this ; as they have taken every part of the passage en grand sérieux, the logic of 
humorous nonsense offered them no clue. Meineke, anxious for obscene effects, 
invents the unknown but potentially indecorous word émicéduva. 

EsrucéAnva is a good word, and Hesychios was right in connecting it with 
cakes, but wrong in paraphrasing it as unvoetdn, as if the whole cake were made 
in the shape of the moon. The preposition éi shows that the word refers to 
the practice of stamping the cake with the shape of the moon, so that it might 
be a suitable offering to Hekate or Selene. No animal was ever so treated, 
therefore it appeals to Plato, and I think to us, as a good phrase for drunken 
speech—as ‘a hot cross hare’ instead of ‘a hot cross bun.’ 

She then proceeds to enumerate simpler and cheaper sacrifices [l. 11 
(emended) 76n 1tdad’ evtedéotat’ éor’* axove Oy], and in lines 12-15 we may 
recognize less humour and more grossness. Certain offerings are prescribed 
to certain daimones, whose names allude to procreation: three gallons of 
onions, a liberal allowance, to Orthannes (in the other long fragment of Phaon 
the aphrodisiac quality of onions is emphasized also by Athenaeus, p. 63). We 
note the careful prescription of measure, which is quite in the style of the 
solemn ritual inscriptions. 

To Konisalos and the Twin Helpers an obscene offering is demanded, 
which can be interpreted by the help of Aristophanes. We need only.note that 
the mwaxicxos might have been suggested by the zivaxes that were often hung 
up as dedications in temples, and that the idea expressed in line 15 is consonant 
with the purificatory use of torches in Greek ritual, their original intention being 
to purge the air of daimonic influence. 

Line 16 is at once the crux and the most interesting passage of the whole 
fragment, and was the starting-point of the present paper. We are pulled up 
short by the astonishing phrase xvot te cai xuvnyérats; and our difficulty is 
increased by the corruption of the first words of the line ripyns terdprys. The 
first word is meaningless, and some commentators would change both—most 
of the changes proposed being in the direction of obscenity. It is obvious 
from their position that the words denote some kind of sacrifice, perhaps 
humorous, but probably derived from the actual terminology of Greek ritual. 
This was almost entirely innocent of obscene vocabulary, and we should note 
that there is no obscenity of actual phrase in any of the terms of sacrifice 
prescribed in this fragment, for even the pvptwy muwvaxicxos is only latently 
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obscene, as the word piptey primarily bore the meaning of myrtle boughs 
which could be of ritualistic use.! Only, the spirit of drunken parody prevails 
throughout. We should seek then in the terminology of Greek ritual inscrip- 
tions, unknown to Meineke and unused by Koch, for our emendation. An 
inscription from Dittenberger’s Sylloge,” No. 618, may help us, which prescribes 
as a state-offering omupév tpeis tetapths, three-quarter loaves or cakes of 
wheaten meal, and Hesychios gives us omupovs as an equivalent for qupods. 
One might suggest then for our corrupt passage omupov rerapths (from 


reraptevs) quarters of wheaten cake; the rare and technical word orvpav might 


account for the bungling of the later copyist ; and such an offering to dogs 
would sound quaint enough, and certainly conform to the rule of cheapness, as 
also do the offerings of a drachma and three obols to other Priapean demons. 
Money-offerings though rare were not unknown in Greek ritual.” 

Finally the drunken parody of reality is maintained to the end: for the 
hero Keles is to get the skin of the victim and OvAjpata, a vague word which 
may mean sacrificial cakes and which Aristophanes in his description of the 
sacrifice in the Peace associates with the owdyyva. The only joke here is in 
the déoua, for she forgets that a victim must be offered before there is a skin, 
and that the skin was never offeredbut was reserved as a perquisite for the 
priest or for the state. 

So in respect of the sacrifices all is topsy-turvy, in the style of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. We can now return to the Daimones, leaving aside for-a moment the 
xives and the kwynyérat. The others are a disreputable fraternity that remind 
us vividly of some of the Roman Indigttamenta in Varro’s list. They may be 
called Functional Daimones, or, in Usener’s phrase, ‘ Sonder-Gdtter’ or ‘ Augen- 
blick-Gotter,’ of which type the best attested and clearest example was 
pviaypos, the Fly-chaser of Arcadia. I have elsewhere discussed the fallacy of 
Usener’s theory in regard to these? Greek polytheism, with its strong sense of 
personal Oeo/, bearing marked individuality and of varied moral attributes, did 
not wholly succeed in purging the air of this non-moral daimonistic animism. 
‘ Lordon’ and Kubdaso and Keles may be mere figments of Plato’s imagination, 
invented in keeping with the humour of an impure plot: we know nothing 
about them except their Priapean significance, which their etymology proves. It 


is otherwise with Konisalos and Orthannes. The former name is mysterious, 


and we do not know from what language it is derived; but we know that it 
designated an ithyphallic daimon of Attica rooted in popular belief. He appears 


in the humorous passage of Aristophanes Ekklesiazousat, where the woman-leader _ 


asks the approaching Spartan herald, ‘ Are you areal man or Konisalos ?”* and 


Strabo speaking of Priapos says that in character ‘ he is like the Attic Orthannes ~ 


and Konisalos and Tuchon and such personages.’° 


It may be said for the credit of the state religion that we have found no , 


1 They are mentioned among the offerings to Amorgos, money-offering called wé\avos. 
Despoina in the inscription found near Lyko- 3 Vide Anthropological Essays presented to BE. B. 
soura (Dittenberger, Sy//.? 939). Tylor, p. 81. 

2 E.g. Prott-Ziehen, 97, inscription from 4 L982. 5 P. 588. 
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evidence as yet of any public cult in Attica of these crude products of popular 
animism. But our appreciation of the higher spirit of Hellenism suffers from 
the discovery of an inscription showing that the state of Imbros in the third 
century B.c. gave to Orthannes the title of @eds and consecrated to him 
a priesthood with a processional and sacrificial service.1_ The men of Imbros were 
cleruchs of Athens, who may have lapsed into a daimonistic animism at a time 
when they were suffering from a decay of population; or they may have 
instituted the cult, as Foucart, who published the inscription, has suggested, 
because they interpreted the phallic god of the island, the Kabeiric Hermes 
Imbramos, as their Attic daimon Orthannes. 

We need not waste time over the nameless wapactdtaw Svouw—coupled 
with Konisalos, doubtless with Priapean significance—except to note that their 
designation works into the humour of the whole, which is a parody of real 
religious things ; for the epithet tapaotarns wasa solemn title both of Herakles 
and the Dioskouroi as ‘ helpful comrades.’ ; 

We must now grapple with ‘the dogs and the dog-leaders.’ All we get 
from the old commentators is wanton emendation and unnecessary suggestions 
of obscenity. It is no use hunting for figurative uses of ‘dog’ in Greek 
authors. In certain passages and at certain times, a harlot might be called a 
dog, and so might a Bacche or a Fury or Klytemnestra. But sacrificial 
language is not poetical, and sacrifices were not offered—even in a parody—to 
ordinary mortals. There is something honest in Meineke’s confession of 
ignorance, ‘credo aliud quid latere;’ for when he wrote there was really 
nothing else to say. But since 1885 the ‘aliud quid’ has been staring us in 
the face, and the light that it throws on this passage would have penetrated 
our intelligence long ago, only that the fragment of Plato was treated by the 
few that handled it with too great reverence and without any sense of humour,? 
and also that our philologists cannot yet be induced to pay due attention 
to Greek inscriptions and Greek religion. An inscription was found in 1885 
near Zea in the Peiraeus, and published in the Ephemeris Archatologike® of 
that year, prescribing the preliminary sacrifices that should be performed 
before visiting the temple of Asklepios in the Peiraeus. The Eleusinian priest 
who set up the inscription enacts that three cakes shall be offered respectively 
to Maleatas, Apollo, Hermes, Iaso, Akeso and Panakeia; three cakes ‘ to the 
dogs,’ and three to the ‘dog-leaders’ («vvynyérats). Now we know of no 
daimoniac beings who could possibly be called ‘dogs’ in this context, and 
we must interpret the words as referring to real sacred dogs such as we know 
were kept in the temple at Epidauros and were often inspired by the god to 
effect his cures. These, then, must have been also maintained, for a time 
at least, in the temple of the Peiraeus. But the Kuvnyétae could not conceivably 
be the human and mortal keepers of the dogs; for at no period of Greek 


1 B.C.H. 1882, p. 166. . two documents together, but go laboriously 
2 This is notably the case inthe commentary astray. 
on the inscription in Prott-Ziehen, Leges Sacratae, 3 1885, p. 85; also in C.I.A. 1657, and Ditten- 
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paganism could the human guardians or officials of a temple receive ‘a 
sacrifice.’ The ‘dog-guardians’ must therefore be imagined as heroic beings 
belonging to the circle of Asklepios, such as Machaon or Podaleirios. A 
sacrifice to them causes no difficulty. What shocks us is that Athenians of 
the fourth century should be ordered to pay sacrifice—a definite act of worship 
—to temple dogs by an Eleusinian priest in a public ritual law. 

Now here we have the astonishing coincidence of the collocation of xuci 
and xuynyérats in two documents, the one a formal hieratic inscription, the 
other a fragment of a wild comedy, and nowhere else in the whole of Greek 
literature ; in the former it has a serious and explicable purport, in the latter 
it appears as unintelligible nonsense. Surely there is an artful connexion to 
be assumed between the two documents which explains and justifies the 
nonsense. My theory, then, is that Plato was deliberately parodying the 
solemn grotesque phrase of the Eleusinian priest, who had perpetrated under 
Epidaurian influences a piece of religious savagery that shocked the more 
enlightened Athenians and perhaps had already provoked criticisms. The 
parody would be eminently topical, eminently in the style of Gilbert and 
Sullivan ; and the parody may well extend beyond this actual phrase that puzzles 
us most; just as the Eleusinian priest ordains a monotonous list of offerings not 
only to high and known divinities, but to a number of functional daimones, of 
whom probably the Athenian public heard now for the first time, laso Akeso 
Panakeia, and reaches his climax with his dogs and dog-wardens, all as part 
of a.mpoOucia, so the quick-witted comedian in his éepds vopos rolls out his list 
of unfamiliar and newly-created functional daimones, and crowns the list with 
his ‘dogs and dog-wardens,’ that have no function here except to mock that 
sacerdotal silliness in the Peiraeus. This theory, of course, assumes that the 
inscription had already been set up in the Peiraeus, and had attracted much 
public notice and comment before Plato’s comedy was performed; it would also 
be the better for my view if we could believe that the first event only 
preceded the second by a short space of time, so that the topical joke would 
have all the bloom of freshness. 

On general grounds Meineke’s view will commend itself to those familiar 
with the history of Attic Comedy, that the Phaon belongs to the latest period of 
Plato’s career. It has evidently the characteristics of the Middle Comedy, 
being a non-political mythologic burlesque without chorus. Though con- 
temporary with Eupolis and Aristophanes, Plato was living and producing 
comedies at least as late as 390 B.c.1 Also, if we accept Meineke’s most 
probable emendation of a statement by the Scholiast on Aristophanes Plut. 
179,” we gain an exact date for the production of the Phaon, viz. 391 B.C. 

Now the writing of the inscription of the Peiraeus bears evident traces of 


~ 


1 The quotation from his play in Plutarch dwv.) érraxadexdrw ére torepov didaxGévre ws emi 
Praec, reipubl. ger., p. 801 B, proves this—vide  NoKdéous ws unkére otons adris (i.e. Adidos), The 
Meineke, p. 161. aidpos is an unlikely title, and there is no 

2 éudaiver 5¢ kal Iddrwv: ev rg Paldpw (emend mention of it in the list given by Suidas. 
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the style of the first decade of the fourth century ; so that the theory that its 
publication was fairly recent at the time when the Phaon was produced agrees 
with all the facts that are at our command. We know that the love of parody 
was strong in the older Attic Comedy and was a dominant characteristic of the 
Middle. We need not then be surprised at this example, unique as it is, of the 
parody of a iepds vouos. It was well for the religion that this quaint rule of 
sacrifice to the dogs and the dog-leaders should not pass unchallenged. And 
it may be that the humour of the comedian helped to abolish it; at any rate, we 
hear no more of it from this time onwards. 

In other ways, we may surmise, the passage that we are considering may 
have expressed a serious religious feeling in the poet’s mind. He, like his older 
contemporaries, Aristophanes and Eupolis, may have viewed with suspicion 
and dislike the introduction of new cults; and the cult of Asklepios, harmless 
and beneficial as it was, was still at this date an innovation. And we discern 
that Aristophanes in the Plutus treats it with much humour and scant respect, 
though he does not take any gross liberty with the dignified figure of the 
kindly physician god. We have another example of the invasion of a strange 
cult towards the close of the fifth century in the Cypriote Adonis rites, 
which in the religious emotion they excited were more alien than those of 
Asklepios to the older Attic temperament; nor did these escape the satyric 
shafts of Aristophanes, nor of Plato also, as it appears from the fragment of his 
Adonis. 

From another point of view we may discover a half-serious motive in our 
fragment. The comedian may be venting his feelings against the growing 
tendency at Athens towards the multiplication of sacrifices, a feeling which 
seems also to have inspired his comedy the ‘Eoprai, as also the play called 
@irobdtns by his contemporary Metagenes. At the same time the quaint list 
of divinities that are proclaimed in the ritual law of the Phaon suggests that he 
may be girding at the extravagant devotion of women to obscure daimonistic 
powers, especially those of procreation, whom sane and economic citizens were 
content to ignore. A voice from much later literature, from the Ervotes of 
Lucian, seems to re-echo the sentiment we may attribute here to Plato: ‘ Each 
and every god is a burden on the married couples, and the wretched men do 
not even know their very names, the Koliades, the Genetyllides . . . secret 
initiation—rites and “suspect”? mysteries from which men are excluded—and 
(why should we mince matters?) mere corruption of the soul.’ Lucian had 
taken his jibe at the Koliades and Genetyllides directly from Aristophanes.* 

One last reflection is pertinent here. Aphrodite, one of the great deities 
of Greece, is here introduced on the stage speaking as one drunk, unless we are 
deceived by Athenaeus and misled in our interpretation of the parody. This is 
a serious matter. We do not find any exact parallel in Aristophanes; he could 
take any liberties with Herakles the genial hero, with Hermes the lackey of the 
gods, with Dionysos who as the patron-deity ot comedy might enjoy being 


lL Clouds, 52, 
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treated en bon camarade, but he refrained as far as we know from representing 
the High Gods in degrading or ridiculous positions. The poets of the Middle 
Comedy, whose subjects were so often a travesty of the old myths, may have 
gone further than he in irreverence. The title of Plato’s play—the Zeus 
Kaxovpevos—suggests that the Supreme God himself was by no means sacrosanct. 
It may be also that some of the travesties of myths found on vases of Magna 
Graecia, which are the products of a very vulgar sentiment, have been inspired 
by the Middle Comedy. The license of the Attic stage might then be regarded 
as one of the causes contributory to the decay of Greek polytheism. On the 
other hand, a warning is necessary against the over-rapid conclusions of some 
scholars, who considerably antedate that decay and forget how a popular 
religion of long tradition can tolerate the wildest irreverence of a carnival. — 
But however we may judge the larger question, we must admit that this 
fragment of the Phaon is unique among the débris of Attic Comedy. F 
Lewis R. FARNELL. 
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NOTES ON ACHILLES TATIVS. 


CS. 2 ovk aKkovers TOU Avds A€yovTos 
trois 8 éyd dvtl mupds ddéow Kakdv, @ kev amavTes 
TEPTWVTAL Kata, Oupov, €dv KaKOV d.ppayarOvTes = 
attn Kak@v 7d5ov7% * 

For xaxov, Gottling, read ywvacxov. It is simpler to read abry KaKov, )00V7 = 
‘This is “the evil,” namely pleasure.’ Instead of writing rotro, the author has 
attracted the subject to the gender of the predicate, a common idiom. Cf. attn adAn 
rpépacis Av. The construction is vivid and forcible. 


Il. 19. 1. mpooOdpev 75n Te Kal Epwrixdv. pépe, dvdyknv GdAjAous eriPGpev TITTEDS ° 
dy yap has Adpoditn protayoynoy KTr. 

For épwrixéy it is plain that we should read érorruxdy, to lead up to proraywy7cy, 
and to give point to ticrews = ‘let us add something of love’s deeper initiation.’ 


II. 19. 6. 6 Zdrupos . . . THv dvogw meiparar kat os ebpe Swvaryv THY KAew 7’ 
éremeixer Kal THS Kdpyns cvvedvlas, pydev avTuTpagar Th KOpy TEXVY, TAbTA Hv TA ovykel- 
eva. 

Editors remove 7’, xa before 77s xdpys, and bracket xépy before téxvy. But how 
have these words made their appearance at all? It is strange to find a pluperfect 
2reme(xes in this sentence. We should expect an aorist or a present, as these two 
tenses already appear. etpd@ra: rather leads us to expect a present tense; it is easy 
to correct reremecxet to Ocparever, retaining xai=‘ actually.’ Gepameves is used with the 
infinitive in Thucydides. ‘He wheedles Cleio, the girl actually being privy, into 
doing nothing against the trick.’ Cleio was a Oepéraiva. 

What underlies rq xépy téxvy ? «py is clearly the relic of some emphatic word 
as pndév shows ; the true reading may well be pndev dvrimpagor dxapy Ty TEXVN =‘ not 


to do anything at all against the device.’ dxapy is used by Aristophanes, Demos- 
thenes, and Plato; it also occurs in other erotic writers. 


II. 36. 1. od yap yeynpaxviay gxeu THv Wdovyy Kal Tois dAXows Soov eAaTTOVTAL 
7 Xpov, TOToUTOY <is peyeOos exreiverar TOO. 

The subject of xe: is 7d dpragdpevov =‘ what is being stolen away from us.’ The 
author is making a general reflection, which really ends at Sov"v, where we should 
place a full stop. He then gives a particular instance of the law he lays down: that 
instance is concealed under the words ro?s aAdous, and is simply 73 «dAAos =‘ So too 
beauty, etc. That this correction is certain is clear from § 2, which says ‘ The rose. 
is the most beautiful of flowers,’ dru 7d KdéAAos pevyet raxb [Tots = 79 k.]. 


II. 36. 3. GAAG 7d pev ovpdvov dy eras Ovnte Kadree Sedepevov. 
Jacobs proposed oxijveu for xéAAet, but such a word would more naturally require 
év, The dative looks like an instrumental [cf. V. 18. 4, €d¢Onv odynpy], 1.€. we want 
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some word=‘bond.’ May we not read ddtoe? Hdt. 9. 74 has xpucéy ddton 
dedenevn. The repetition of xédXos in § 2 would easily account for «¢éAAe in § 3. If 
the original were written dAvov, as it might be, the corruption would be almost 
inevitable. 


II. 37. 3. 06 d€ avdpracros yevouevos tBpiferar Kal €ouxev Tvpavvoupevy. 


Jacobs read écravpwpévp—a vicious perversion. Ganymede carried up to heaven 


could not possibly have his hands stvetched out, like those of a crucified man: he — 


would present the appearance of a body limp and helpless; in fact, the author wrote — 


Kepavroupev = ‘smitten by a thunderbolt.’ For r=« cf. VI. 5. 4 airia of MS.=aikia 
(Salmasius). 


IT. 38. 2. Kat eorev adrys 7d KdAXos 7) ptpwv 7) tprxGv Badis 7} kal dudnpdrov « 


xaiis here pointless, while ¢iAnpdrev is corrupt. What isthe true reading? In 


§ 3 the author says ‘the beauty of a boy is not wet with scent or with alien odours, 


while (§ 4) his body can be seen in the gymnasium.’ The balance clearly shows that 
the true text must refer to gayments, woman’s body being hidden, whereas that of a 


boy is revealed, We may then emend with certainty to 7 mouktApérov=*cunningly — 


wrought clothes.’ The preceding chapter talks about ¢uAjpara ad nauseam. 


Remembering this, the scribe transposed x and 7, and so produced the MS. reading. 


TIT. 7, 1. Oéde 8& 73 dpvypa Aéyew Ste ph tis adrd weroinke xelp, GAN? eorw 


avTox Gov 7) ypady. 
[MS. atréxOwv, corr. Hercher.] For 4) we should simply read 7 =‘ natural, qué 
picture.’ , The author is describing a painting. 


IIT. 15. 3. e?ra xara ris Kepadjs orovdiv repixeavres, Tepiayouri Tov Bwpov. 
Query replé yéavres ? 


III. 21. 3. wrdvtws Sé Kal 6 ypnopds piv és 7d Aaetv XpyoTYyLOS* 0 aidnpos yap adrhy 
coraApevny dud tabrns dvatpnOjvar peony THs éoOfros Neyer 6 xpnopds * 


For 6 oidnpos we should read wodijpe.=‘ with a garment reaching to her feet.’ 
The word occurs III. 13. 2 ropes dorisas. 


III. 21. 6, ratra Nywv eéedunv Aia Béenov xahdv Kad xowhs avapipvnrKwy Tpameens 
Kal XpnoTis Kal Kowvys vavaryias. 


xpyo77s has probably been corrupted by 6 8 ypyords obros, the opening words of 
the next chapter. The true reading is ypijcews=‘I besought him, calling on Zeus 
Xenius, and reminding him of our common table and our intimacy and common 
shipwreck.’ For confusion of » and 7 see III. 5. 4 dvnoev for qvucev. 


III. 24. 3. rods yap BapBdpovs robs karatpéxovras rerataBat, peAAovons Sé Kew 
TS Svvapews, Tdv Gpvuv adrois ervdyuoas Tov iepdv, épovra Tod TaTpos THY Tadiyv: davayKat 
dé fjoav tiv eodov erirxelv TorobTwv Hpepav. 


Such is the MS. reading: all that is necessary is to put a comma after Tapiy 


and read avdéyxp Sénoav xtX., an absolute construction =‘ it having been necessary — 


perforce for them to put oft their march for so many days.’ For dénoav see L. and S. 
det III. 1 fin. 


IV. 4. 5. dv d¢ rt Tov G8potépwv iS, ToUTH repiBadAcL, 


The author clearly wrote Aaporépwv =‘ dainty bits.’ 
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IV. 7. 7. BovrAc tiv dAnGeiav axotoa tis avaPodrs ; } yap abt) XOes apnKe Ta 
eupnva Kat dvdpt cvverOeiv ov Dems. 


We should read 7} yap; avr) xtX.=‘do you veally ?” 


Pye 103.2. xalpovor yap of épdvtes eis TA EpwTiKa Tpaypara. 


Leucippe was a victim of pavia, We may then confidently write tapdypara. 


IV. 11.3.4. 6 Neidos fet pév dvobev é« OnBdv trav Atyytriov Kat éotiv eis TOUTO 
péwv a&xpe Mépdews kat ore puxpdv Kdtw (Kepxdowpos dvopa TH Kwpy) Mpds TO TEAC TOD 
peydrov petparos. (4) evredbev dé repippyyvuTae T) yp Kat e& évds motapod ylyvovrac 
tpeis, Sto pev Exatéepwev Aehupévor, 6 Se els Gomep Tv pewov mpv AvOjvar Kal tiv yhv Els Ta 
oxiopara Aédra row. 

We should read kal ciow eis tadtd péwv Gypt. .. Kal és Te puKpov kato = And 
proceeds flowing in one body as far as Memphis and to a certain point slightly north 
of it.’ «is ra cyécpara cannot mean ‘within the branches’: is it not likely that the 
author would remind the readers of the epithet érrdppovs? Cf. Virgil’s septem- 
geminus. evra could quite naturally be a misreading for érra: when this corruption 
had taken place, «x/cpao. would be accommodated to it. We can then translate 
‘and making the land the Delta by means of its seven cuttings.’ 


LV. 14,2. dvéwEav dXALyov Tod Xdparos eis 5 gaAcveTaL, 


Loe. cis dca Severar= ‘until the plain is thoroughly soaked.’ 


IV. 14.6. 7 8@ card. Hv Nipvynv Vdwp wavTds brép Kepadiy avdpds iv. 
L.e. ordévros =‘ over the head of a man standing up.’ 


IV. 17. 1. °Q yijs téxvov, & pappakov . . . dAnOeboeay cod Ta érayyéApata. 

L.e. dAndetoas dv, a mild imperative=‘Let, I pray thee, thy promise come 
true.’ 

Dy s.29. 4. éorte 88 Tod Aolrov BrAocpaTEpos TA Sppara. 

L.e. AvKov, 

V. 6.3. & 88 rv Tod dpovs axpdroAu 6 tov vedv KuBepvytns avétedrev GAXos. 

The author is describing the Pharos of Alexandria. On the top of the rock on 


which the lighthouse was built was the guide of the ship. What is dAAos? Editors 
add #\uos—‘a second sun’! The reading is simply SaAds,a beacon-light. L. and S; 


quote an instance from the Anthology, 9. 675. 


VILL. 6. 7. GAXG rapHévos everdis olay Elxev KpiveLy. 

The author wrote ofa Aevndv xpivov=‘as white as a lily.’ Syrinx was the 
‘lily-maid.’ | | 

VIII. 7. 1. ey yap erotyn cis 7d THs obpryyos orjAaov ciceAOetv kat xwpis 
kAjoews KataxekAcio Oa. 

Hirschig read zpoxAjoews. But Leucippe, as a SovAn pending the result of the 
trial, would have no such right. We should therefore read xAioews =‘ without 
a pallet.’ She is willing to suffer even privation to assert her virginity. 


" na / ” 7 > ” QA / 
VIIL. 10. 9. Kaipdy TodTov vevopuKey EVKALPOY MOLXELAS KOT avXnpa Kal vEeavioKoV 


evpovoa mopvov KTA. 


We should read kar’ oixnpa= ‘in a house of shame.’ 
; T. W. Lume. 


(To be continued.) 


THE UNIQUE MANUSCRIPT OF APVLEIVS’ 
METAMORPHOSES (Laurentian. 68.2) AND ITS OLDEST 
TRANSCRIPT (Laurentian. 29.2). 


THE chief works of Tacitus and Apuleius have come down to us in a 
single Beneventan—i.e. South Italian—MS. of the eleventh century. The 


Annals (books XI.-XVI.) and Histories (books I.-V.) of Tacitus, and the 
Apologia, Metamorphoses, and Florida of Apuleius, depend solely on the authority — 
of the famous Florentine MS. preserved in the Laurentian Library under the — 
press-mark 68.2. Any new light that can be thrown on such a MS. is of © 
interest to classical scholars. With the portion of the MS. containing the — 


works of Tacitus the writer has dealt at some length in a paper read in April, 


1913, in London before the International Congress of Historical Studies, which — 
paper will be published shortly. Here it is proposed to deal with the portion — 
containing the works of Apuleius, and with the oldest extant transcript of this — 
portion, which is also in Beneventan writing, and is likewise preserved in the — 
Laurentian Library under the press-mark 29.2. In the critical apparatus of — 


Apuleius Laur. 68.2 is cited as F, and Laur. 29.2 as ¢. 


THE Two Parts or Laur. 68.2. 


Before proceeding to the main subject a few words should be said on the 
relations of the two portions of Laur. 68.2. 

The MS. is composed of two distinct parts: folios 1-103 contain Tacitus; 
folios 104-191 contain Apuleius. The two parts did not form one volume 
originally, and C. Paoli had observed that in an earlier binding the works of 
Apuleius preceded those of Tacitus.1. We do not know when the works of 
Tacitus and Apuleius were first joined under one cover. When Professor 
H. E. Butler says in his preface to the Oxford edition of the Apologia? that 


‘the only mention of the works of Tacitus at Monte Cassino suggests that they — 


were bound up with the poems of Homer’ he is giving currency to an erroneous — 
and discarded interpretation of an item in a catalogue in the Chronicle of — 
Monte Cassino.* Professor Butler further says that the hands of the Tacitus — 
and Apuleius portions are identical. Professor Rostagno in his Praefatio ‘ 
(p. xvi) expresses himself more cautiously, and says that they are very much © 


1 Cf. Rostagno, Praefatio, p. 11, in the fac-  Jogia, pp. xxxi sq. (Oxford, 1914). 


simile edition of Tacitus (68.2) in Codd. Graeci et 3 See F. Haase’s edition of Tacitus 1., p. lxix., — 
Latini photographice depictit, Vol. VII., pars 2 and M. Manitius, Philologisches aus alien Biblio- 
(Leyden, 1902). thekscatalogen, p. 68, in Rheinisches Museum, 47 — 


2H. E, Butler and A. S. Owen, Apulei Apo- (1892), Erganzungsheft. 
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alike. That the two hands are not identical may be seen from the following 
points of difference (let T represent the scribe of Tacitus and F the scribe of 
Apuleius) :* 

T used °,- as the punctuation at the end of a paragraph; F, on the other 
hand, uses the simple point (.). TJ frequently uses two horizontal lines to 


indicate abbreviation (c=con, e=est, n=non, u=uer, etc.); whereas F 
invariably uses the single horizontal stroke. Final 7 is short in T; in F it 
descends below the line. In T the down-stroke of f has a curious and 
characteristic inclination to the left in the familiar pro-symbol (,p), so much so 
that the symbol somewhat resembles the letter x;? in F this pronounced differ- 
ence between ordinary f and the / in the pro-symbol does not exist. The form of 
assibilated #i (as in spatia) is different in T and F. In F the upper loop of this 
8-shaped ligature is considerably tothe right of the lower loop. This is much 
less marked in T. These differendes are enough to prove that T and F are not 
identical: that in MS. Laur. 68.2 one scribe wrote the Tacitus and quite 
another scribe the Apuleius. There is moreover a marked difference in the 
general impression made by T and F. The latter represents a further stage of 
development. If the Tacitus was copied, as script and historical considerations 
go to show, about the middle of the eleventh century, the Apuleius may 
reasonably be ascribed to the end of that century. So much for the relation 
between the Tacitus and Apuleius portions of MS. Laur. 68.2. 


On THE MSS. oF APVLEIVS. 


Ever since H. Keil made the discovery that all the MSS. of Apuleius’ 
Metamorphoses suffer from a lacuna in book VIII., caused by a partially torn 
page in Laur. 68.2, it has been universally recognized that all MSS. are 
derived from the single source, Laur. 68.2.3 Corroborative evidence has 
since been adduced by R. Helm, who showed that in a certain passage in the 
Apologia, where, owing to extreme thinness of parchment in F, a letter uv 
shows through between the words inducat and animum, some MSS. have 
inducatu animum, and others, resorting to conjecture, give inducat in animum.* 
Of all the transcripts of F only one is of importance, and that is ¢, or 
Laur. 29.3. It is important to us for two reasons: It was written before its 
exemplar, F, was as badly defaced as it is now, so that for a number of 
readings we depend entirely on ¢, since F has become illegible. Whether or 
not in such cases ¢ is to be trusted implicitly we shall see presently. The 
other reason is that ¢ is the oldest MS. in which the lacuna in F referred to 
above is supplied. This supplement could be derived from a MS. of Apuleius 


1 Facsimiles of F will be found in R. Helm's 
edition of the Florida (Leipsic, 1910). Of T we 
have a complete facsimile reproduction in the 
Leyden series, and E. Chatelain reproduces a 
page in his Paléographie des classiques latins, p. 146. 

2 This is very striking where ordinary p and 
the pro-symbol come together. Cf. col. 2, lines 


2 and 3 of folio 38, the page reproduced by 
Chatelain. 

3H. Keil, Observationes in Catonis et Varronis 
de ve vustica libros (Halle, 1849), pp. 77 sq. 

4 See his preface (pp. xxix sq.) to the Teubner 
edition of the Florida, 
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now lost, or from the portion torn out of F, which had been recovered, or it 
may be the result of clever conjecturing. That the last is the most likely is 
the conclusion reached by the writer after a careful examination of F (foll. 
160° and 160") and ¢ (foll. 53° and 53"). ' 
No one who has compared a page of text in ¢ with the same text in F will 

for a moment maintain that ¢ is a painfully accurate copy of its exemplar. A 
careful comparison of the text on the torn folio (160" and 160") in F with the 
corresponding folio (53 and 53”) in @ has convinced me that the scribe of @ 
differed from the average scribe in that he tried to make sense of what he was — 
copying, and that when his exemplar seemed faulty or dubious or had what 
seemed to him archaic spelling he did not hesitate to change or emend. He 
did not copy word for word, but carried entire phrases or clauses in his mind, — 
with the result that he made gratuitous modifications and transpositions. Nor 
did he try his utmost to decipher all that was possible. For when he came — 
to the faded writing at the foot of fol. 159v in F (Metam. VIII. 6, ed. Helm, 180, — 
23-24) he left blank spaces for the words that were difficult to read. He wrote — 
(top of fol. 53"): 

ipse fecerat auide circumplexus, omnia quidem lu- 

gentium officia —----————— affinxit sed sole la- 

crime procedere noluerunt. Sic 

lamentabamur, etc. 


$ 
+ 
: 
- 
A much later hand (the hand that supplied the other lacuna) inserted sollerter ; 
after officia. Even to-day, after a lapse of seven centuries, when the original 1 
from which ¢ copied is certainly less and not more legible than it was in the ; 
thirteenth century, when ¢ was written, we can still discern s.l..vter. Yet — 
the scribe of ¢ apparently made no effort to write what was in FP. And of the : 
large omission after sic a careful inspection of F still reveals ad mvt (=mostrt) © 
S.......dinem q(ut) u.ve.1 This goes to show that the scribe of ¢ was not 
painstaking. Nor was he a conscientious scribe. For he did not hesitate to 
write what he did not actually see, as may be seen from his inserting a word — 
between wulnera and lancea,? where F has non sunt tota dentium uul.... lancea : : 
mali Thrasilli, etc. The gap which occurs between wul and lancea is at the 
beginning of a line, and it is mathematically demonstrable that only four 
letters preceded lancea. They are, of course, mera. But the scribe of ¢ added — 
sed before lancea because the sense seemed to him to require it, and he did not 4 
stop to measure the space to see if it could possibly have been there. This ~ 
helps one to form an idea of his fidelity to his exemplar. That he takes other % 
liberties with his original may be seen from his constantly writing Tharsillus , 
for F’s Thrasillus, and Alepolemus tor Tlepolemus. We must not suppose that q 
the scribe of ¢ failed to distinguish between a and ?¢, which in Beneventan are © 
liable to confusion. He saw that F had ¢ in Tlepolemus, but apparently — 


1 Professor E, Rostagno very kindly examined reproduced in Helvia's edition of the Florida 
this passage for me in both manuscripts. (Leipsic, 1910). 
2 See fol. 160%, col. 1, ll. 6-7. This leaf is 
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regarded it as an error for a by the scribe of F. The scribe of ¢ invariably 
changes the better spelling ae (the e with cedilla of F) to e, and the unassimi- 
lated form of compound verbs to the assimilated (adfixit to affixit, subcumbens 
to succumbens, adquiescas to acquiescas, etc.). F has bacchata,  bachata; F adhi- 
bere, p adibere; F hilaro, ¢ hylaro; F has formonsus, ¢ formosus; F charites, 
 carttes. Here and'there ¢ inverts the order in F or makes slight additions. 
Where F has werum religiosae necessitati, p has werum etiam necessitati veligiose ; 
F has tterans, ¢ reiterans ; F mortis meae, gh mee mortis ; F nullo lumine conscio, 
g nullo conscio lwmine. Where F has (Met. VIII. 10, Helm 185. g) the 
impossible mec ecce est mihi, the scribe of ¢, without the least interruption in 
the flow of his writing, gives us the correct mecesse est mihi. 

Further illustration of the method followed by the scribe of ¢ is to be had 
from an examination of his treatment of the lacuna which occurs in folio 
160'-160" of his exemplar (Met. VIII. 7-8, ed. Helm 182, 8-15). Where F has 
wuliu non quidem hilaro, uerum... lo sereniore, the scribe of @ promptly supplied 
pau. Again, where F has luctu ac maerore carpebat animum ........ tos totasque 
noctes insumebat 1........ derto, the scribe of ¢ supplied after animum the 
words et dies to, which is obviously right. But he did not venture to supply 
the next omission, though the ending derio must have suggested desiderio. 
This restraint on his part must be placed to his credit. And a few lines above, 
where F has iubebatur, wiuentium ..nia, the scribe of ¢ makes no effort to guess 
the missing two letters, but leaves space for them and writes ma—his mis- 
reading of mia. 

The above comparison of two pages in F (fols. 160'-160") with the 
corresponding two pages of ¢ (fols. 53'-53") is sufficient to enable us to form 
an estimate of the degree of confidence one may attach to those readings 
which, owing to their faded condition in F, depend solely on the authority of 
the first hand in ¢. And here palaeography may give a word of warning. 
The pages in F which are now illegible, or almost so, were already hard to 
read in the thirteenth century. It seems that the manner of preparing the 
parchment at Monte Cassino in the eleventh century was such as to reduce 
the absorbing quality of the flesh side of the parchment. This accounts for 
the numerous eleventh-century MSS. from Monte Cassino in which two sides 
of legible script alternate with two that are faded. The ink on the hair-side 
of the skin has weathered the centuries well, but has scaled off the flesh-side 
of the parchment. That the defacement took place within a couple of 
centuries after the MSS. were written may be seen from the fact that eleventh- 
century MSS. had to be retouched in the thirteenth century. An excellent 
example is furnished by Laur. 68.2 itself, which on fols. 102Y and 103° (the 
end of the Tacitus) show thirteenth-century Beneventan letters covering the 
faded letters of the eleventh century.! 


1 Cf. E, A. Lowe, The Beneventan Script, pp. 286 sq. 
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THE DATE OF ¢. 


The trustworthiness of ¢ has been impugned to some extent by Professor 
Rossbach’s claim that it is a humanistic copy purposely written to resemble 
Beneventan. Professor Rossbach has expressed this view of ¢ on a number 
of occasions,! and has recently reiterated it in his review of Butler and Owen’s 
edition of Apuleius’ Apologia (Oxford, 1914).2 This view cannot be left 
unchallenged. Ever since Bandini, in 1764, in his catalogue of Laurentian 
Latin MSS. ascribed ¢ to the twelfth century, scholars have been in the habit 
of using that date. Some editors, it is true (as Van der Vliet and Helm), 
influenced, perhaps, by Professor Rossbach’s arguments, refrained from com- — 
mitting themselves. In my book on the Beneventan script, where ¢ is cited a 
number of times, it is regularly ascribed to the thirteenth century. Thus it is 
clear that I regard ¢ as a genuine Beneventan MS. and not a humanistic tour 
de force. 

If we examine the grounds on which Professor Rossbach bases his view, — 
we find that his suspicions were aroused by the fact that the opening leaves of — 
¢ are in ordinary minuscule, and the so-called Lombardic writing does not — 
begin before fol. 5. But there is nothing peculiar or striking in this to anyone © i 
familiar with the MSS. of Southern Italy. It is not at all rare to find both — 
Beneventan and ordinary minuscule written by contemporary scribes in one : 
and the same MS. If a scribe who had learned his writing outside of the — : 
Beneventan zone happened to be collaborating on a MS. with a Beneventan 4 
scribe, the result had to be a MS. of the mixed character of ¢. Further details i 
and evidence will be found in Chap. V. of the Beneventan script, where the — 
whole question is treated at length. 

The next point adduced by Professor Rossbach is the strange look of the : 
script, which to him is an all-too-careful and yet insufficiently exact copy of .: 
Beneventan. The unfamiliar aspect of ¢, however, is due to the fact that it b 
was written at a time when Beneventan was losing ground, when its century-old 4 
traditions were beginning to totter, and when innovations borrowed from ‘ 
ordinary minuscule were being freely adopted. This accounts for the frequent — * 
use of ordinary minuscule a, for the use of the horizontal stroke as well as the P 
3-stroke for omitted m, for the lapses in the use of 7-longa, the fi-ligature and ~ 
the Beneventan interrogation-point. But in all this ¢ does not stand alone. , 
A number of other thirteenth-century MSS. show a similar mixture of style and © 
uncertainty in usage, an excellent case in point being furnished by the patristioll § 
MS. Rome Sessorian. 32 (2093). Another reason why the script of ¢@ seems — 
unfamiliar lies in the roundness of its characters. This type of writing was 
common in Bari and the vicinity, and it is quite likely that the scribe of 
¢@ came from that region. Professor Rossbach finds corroboration in the ~ 
greyish tint of the ink and the clearness of the parchment. Here I must — 


1 Cf. Berliner Philologische Wochenschrifé XVII. 2 Ibid, XXXVI, (1916), col. 936. 
(1897), col, 1041; ibid. XX. (1900), col. 1479. 
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plead ignorance. Although I have examined nearly all extant Beneventan 
MSS., I have not found that ink or parchment are safe or helpful criteria. 
They may easily become so by the aid of chemistry and the microscope. 
Further evidence for his view Professor Rossbach finds in the abbreviations of 
$, which, he claims, are fewer in number than in genuine Beneventan products. 
Assuming the truth of the statement, it would seem to make an unconvincing 
argument. But it is not true. Asa simple test, I noted all the abbreviations 
of F, a genuine Beneventan product, on fol. 160" and 160¥, and all the abbre- 
viations in the corresponding text of ¢ (fols. 53" and 53”), and find that @, far 
from having less abbreviations than F, has actually dozens more on each page. 
According to Professor Rossbach, ¢ is one of a class of Renaissance MSS. 
which reproduce the features of the exemplar, and are a stumbling block to 
the uninitiated. The latter part of the statement is apparently true; but to 
say that ¢ reproduces the features of its exemplar F is absurd. F is an 
eleventh-century MS., with characters and abbreviations typical of that century. 
¢, on the other hand, has both the script and the abbreviations of a distinctly 
later century. If ¢ is imitating F, why does it have no (on) where F has n; 
aniam (animam) where F as amam; co (con) where F has c; ub (werbia) where 
F has tb; @ (quod) where F has qd; t (wel) where F has ut; the monogram 
for quidem where F has three letters? And how account for the numerous 
abbreviations in ¢ which are altogether absent from F? How does it happen 
that these abbreviations are the very symbols we find in twelfth and thirteenth- 
century Beneventan MSS.? The explanation is simple enough. ¢ is a 
Beneventan MS. of about the year 1200. For if a man imitate a script he 
must decide upon the period he is to imitate. If one insists that ¢ is an 
imitation, it must be not of an eleventh-century exemplar, but of a thirteenth- 
century exemplar. As no such exemplar existed, ¢ is no imitation. I need 
not point out that a humanist wishing to imitate Beneventan would hardly 
choose his model from the worst period of the script, when a model from the 
best period was at hand in the very MS. he wished to copy. When Professor 
Rossbach further cites the Guelferbytanus of Tibullus, the Letdensis Perizonianus 
of Tacitus, and the Leidensis Vossianus of the Periochae of Livy as examples of 
similar Renaissance imitations (‘von dhnlich geschriebenen Codices’) one 
must admit that the three MSS. mentioned are Renaissance products, and 
that they do attempt to revive an earlier stage of writing; but it must also be 
stated that no one with knowledge of Latin MSS. can fail to detect the 
Renaissance earmarks in their script and decoration. The very opposite is 
true of ¢: no one with experience of Latin MSS. is likely to question its bona 


de antiquity.” 
Bea eouanity i Aa Lown 


OXFORD. 


1 Not only are script and abbreviations in ¢ Professor Rostagno and Professor Schiaparelli, 
typical of the thirteenth century, but all other twoexcellent connoisseurs of Italian MSS, They 
graphic features are true to type. both ascribe ¢ to the twelfth century. 

21 have recently consulted the opinion of 


VERGIL’S RES ROMANAE. 


Donatus, after enumerating Vergil’s early poems, proceeds (Vita Verg. 19): 
‘Mox cum res Romanas inchoasset, offensus materia, ad Bucolica transiit.’ 
We have learned to distrust such statements about Vergil’s early life, having 
discovered that an all too literal interpretation of the Bucolics provided a large 
part of Suetonius’ data. The line quoted above may be nothing but an 
inference from Eclogue VI. 3: 


cum canerem reges et proelia, Cynthius aurem 
uellit et admonuit, etc. 


Servius’ comment shows how uncertain were the traditional data about this 
early attempt at an epic: ‘Significat aut Aeneidem aut gesta regum Albanorum.’ 
Since Servius knows so little about it, there is no profit in quoting Servius 
auctus (alii Scyllam), or Philargyrius (Aeneidos libros) or the Bern scholia. 
Now that criticism has succeeded in removing the long-entertained doubts 
regarding the authenticity of the Culex, the Ciris, and the fourteen poems 


Catalepton, the safest way to reconstruct Vergil’s biography is to proceed | 


anew from the basis of the Appendix Vergiliana and the Bucolics, instead of : 


accepting outright the statements of the scholiasts, who used practically only 
the Bucolics. . 


The ninth Catalepton, written in 42 B.C. seems to suggest (1. 62) that i 


Vergil entertained an ambition to rival the Greeks with a patrio carmine. The ; 
fourteenth Catalepton carries us farther. I have shown elsewhere that every — 


tangible clue in the Catalepton leads us back to the period before the Bucolics, 
and that, therefore, we should suppose the book closed before 41 B.c. In 


style and substance the poem is somewhat too naive to accept as the work ~ 


of Vergil’s maturity; the reference to Sorrento accords well with Vergil’s — 


student days before Siro’s death, and the offering of flowers for inspiration 
(1. 6) reminds us of the Civis (1. 96). But the most definite reference is found 


ind rt 4 
adsis, o Cytherea: tuus te Caesar Olympo 


- uocat. 


It was on September 26, in 46 B.c., that Caesar so strikingly called attentian 
to his claims of descent from Venus and Aeneas by dedicating a temple to 
Venus Genetrix. It was on that day that Caesar called Venus from heaven to” 


1 I have tried to summarize the conclusions in Class, Phil., 1920, Nos, I.-II. 
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dwell in her new temple.! This may have been the act that first suggested 
to Vergil the thought of writing the epic of 


Troius Aeneas Romana per oppida digno 
witnies 4) CALMING 


And we can hardly hesitate to accept an early date after September, 46 B.c., 
for the fourteenth Catalepton. 
In the light of that poem the first lines of the sixth Eclogue become clear: 


prima Syracosio dignata est ludere uersu 
nostra, nec erubuit siluas habitare, Thalia. 
cum canerem reges et proelia, Cynthius aurem 
uellit et admonuit : ‘ pastorem, Tityre, pinguis 
pascere oportet ouis, deductum dicere carmen.’ 


His first song,? also inspired by Thalia, was the Culex written in 48 B.c., 
a poem which was considered a pastoral by Vergil and Horace. Between 
that date and the writing of the Eclogues falls the first effort at veges et proelia, 
which he mentions here to excuse his failure to sing the deeds of Varus (I. 7). 
Donatus, therefore, seems after all to preserve an accurate tradition when he 
says that Vergil had first attempted a Roman epic before he wrote the Eclogues. 

How far this first attempt proceeded we shall probably not know. 
Vergil’s own words would imply that his early effort centred about Aeneas’ 
wars in Italy; the fourteenth Catalepton, 


Troius Aeneas Romana per oppida digno, 


and the sixth Eclogue (veges et proelia) are rather explicit on this point. 
Furthermore, the reference of Celaeno’s omen to Anchises in the seventh book 
(Il. 122) would indicate that this part at least was written before the harpy- 
scene of the third; for the latter is so extensive that the poet could hardly 
have forgotten it.’ 

It is, however, in reading the first and fifth books that I think we may 
profit most by keeping in mind the fact that the poet had begun the Aeneid 
before Caesar’s death. In Book I. 286 sqq. occurs a passage which Servius 
referred to Julius Caesar. It reads: 


nascetur pulchra Troianus origine Caesar, 
imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris, 
Iulius, a magno demissum nomen lulo. 

hunc tu olim caelo, spoliis Orientis onustum, 
accipies secura; uocabitur hic quoque uotis. 


1 See Dio, XLIII. 22; Appian, II. 102; Heinen, 
Klio XI. 130, for references. 

2 The contrast lies between Vergil’s first song 
and his latey attempts at an epic. We cannot, 
therefore, accept the more usual rendering ‘ Mine 
was the first muse that deigned.’ For the date 
and nature of the Culex see Class. Phil., 1920, 23. 


3 Because of the reference in Propertius (II. 24) 
and also of internal evidence provided by the 
Aeneid, many scholars hold that the seventh 
book was written earlier than the first six ; cf. 
G. Hirst, An Attempt to Date the Composition of 
Aen. VII., Class, Quart., 1916, 87. 
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Very few modern writers have dared accept Servius’ judgment here, and 
yet if we may think of these lines as adapted from (say) an original dedication 
to Julius Caesar written about 45 B.c. the difficulties of the commentators will 
vanish. The facts that Vergil seems to have in mind are these: In September, 
46 B.c., Julius Caesar, after returning from Thapsus, celebrated his four great 
triumphs over Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa, displaying loads of booty 
such as had never before been seen at Rome. He then gave an extended 
series of athletic games, of the kind described in Vergil’s fifth book, including 
a restoration of the ancient ludus Trotae. When these were over he dedicated 
the temple of Venus Genetrix, thereby publicly announcing his descent from 
Venus, and presently proclaimed his own superhuman rank more ex- 
plicitly by placing a statue of himself among the gods on the Capitoline 
(Dio, XLIII. 14-22). Are not the phrases imperium Oceano and spoliis Orientis 
onustum a direct reference to this triumph, which, of course, Vergil saw? 
And did not these dedications inspire the prophecy wocabitur hic quoque wotis ? 
Be that as it may, it is difficult to refuse credence to Servius in this case, for 
Vergil here (I. 267-274 and 288) accepts Julius Caesar’s claim of descent from 
Iulus, whereas in the sixth book, in speaking of the descent of the royal 
Roman line, he derives it, as was regularly done in Augustus’ day, from 
Silvius, the son of Aeneas and Lavinia (VI. 763 sqq.). We must notice also 
that in the Aeneid as in the Georgics Augustus is regularly called ‘ Augustus 
Caesar’ or ‘Caesar,’ whereas in the only other reference to Julius in the 
Aeneid the poet explicitly points to him by saying ‘Caesar et omnis Jul 
progenies’ (VI. 789). 

Servius, therefore, seems to be right in regarding Julius as the subject of 
the passage in the first book, and it follows that the passage contains memories 
of the year 46 B.c., whether or not the lines were, as I suggest, first written 
soon after Caesar’s triumph. 

The fifth book also, despite the fact that its beginning and end show 
a late hand, contains much that can best be brought into connexion with 
Vergil’s earlier years. It is, for instance, easier to comprehend the poet's 
references to Memmius, Catiline, and Cluentius in the forties than twenty 
years later. Vergil’s strange comparison of Messalla to the superbus Eryx in 


Catalepton IX., written in 42 B.c.,! is also readily explained if we may assume ~ 


that he has - cently studied the Eryx myth in preparation for the contest of 
Book V. (ll. 392-420). The poet’s enthusiasm for the ludus Troiae is well 


understood as a description of what he saw at Caesar’s reintroduction of the — 


spectacle in 46. At Caesar’s games Octavian, then sixteen years of age, must 
have led one of the troops: in the fifth book Atys, the ancestor of Octavian’s 
maternal line, led one column by the side of Iulus : 


alter Atys, genus unde Atii duxere Latini (I. 568). 
Then, too, marks of youth pervade the substance of the book. The question- 


1 Cf. Class. Phil., 1920, 11. 
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able witticisms might perhaps be attributed to an attempt to relieve the strain, 
but there is an unusual amount of Homeric imitation and inartistic allusion 
to contemporaries which, as in the youthful Bucolics, destroys the dramatic 
illusion. Thus, Vergil not only dwells upon the ancestry of the Memmii, 
Sergii, and Cluentii, but insists upon reminding the reader of Catiline’s 
conspiracy in the Sergestus, furens animi who dashes upon the rock in his mad 
eagerness to win, and obtrudes etymology in the phrase segnem Menoeten 
(V. 173). One is tempted to suspect that the whole narrative of the boatrace 
is filled with pragmatic allusions. If the characters of his epic must be 
connected with well-known Roman families, it is at least interesting that the 
connexions are indicated in the fifth book, and not in the passages where the 
names first meet the reader. Does it not appear that the body of the book 
was composed long before the rest, and then left at the poet’s death not quite 
furbished to the fastidious taste of a later day? 

Finally, I would suggest that the strange and still unexplained omen of 
Acestes’ burning arrow in Il. 520 sqq. probably refers to some event of 
importance to Segesta in the same year, 46 B.c. We are told by the author 
of the Bellum Africanum that Caesar mustered his troops for the African 
campaign at Lilybaeum in the winter of 47. Weare not told that while there 
he ascended the mountain, offered sacrifices to Venus Erycina, and ordered 
his statue to be placed in her temple, or that he gave favours to the people of 
Segesta who had the care of that temple. But he probably did something 
of that kind, for as he had already vowed his temple to Venus Genetrix 
he could hardly have remained eight days at Lilybaeum so near the shrine 
of Aeneas’ Venus without some act of filial devotion. If Vergil wrote any 
part of the fifth book in or soon after 46 this would seem to be the solution 
of the obscure passage in question. 

It would be futile to attempt to pick out definite lines and claim that these 
were parts of the youthful poem. Indeed, the artistry of most of the verses 
discussed is, as any reader will notice, more on the plane of the later work than 
the Ciris, written about 47-3 B-c. It is safe to say that Vergil did not in his 
youth write the sonorous lines of Aen. I. 286-290 just as they now stand. But 
as we may learn from the Ciris, which Vergil attempted to suppress, no poet 
has more successfully retouched lines written in youth and fitted them into 
mature work without leaving a trace of the process. All that I would assume 
is that Vergil made the same kind of use of his fragmentary Res Romanae as he 
did of the Civis. 

TENNEY FRANK. 
Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY. 


1 Cf, Ecl. IV. 47 with Ciris 125; Ecl. IV. 49 with Ciris 402 ; Aen. III. 74 with Ciris 474. See 
with Ciris 398; Ecl. VIII. 41 with Ciris 430; Vollmer’s edition of the Ciris for these and other 


Georg, 1, 406-9 with Ciris 538-41; Aen, Il. 405 references. 


CATVLLVS AND HORACE ON SVFFENVS AND 
ALFENVS. 


ALFENVS VaRvs of Cremona, a quondam friend of Catullus, studied law 
with the great Seruius Sulpicius—some of whose lectures he published—served 
to the advantage of Vergil as land commissioner in Cisalpine Gaul,’ became 
consul suffectus in 39 B.c., and provided Horace with the point of a joke. He 
seems also—hence this note—to have been the versifier whom Catullus calls 
Suffenus in c. 14 and 22. If he is, we have here a somewhat rare instance of 
Horace’s adapting to his own use a suggestion from Catullus. 

In Sermo I. 3, 130, Horace cites the example of Alfenus, once cobbler, 
recently consul, in pretended support of the Stoic paradox that the wise man 
alone is the universal expert. Though Alfenus, the pettifogger, long ago closed 
his shop, he has never outgrown being a cobbler. 


Vt Alfenus uafer omni 
abiecto instrumento artis clausaque taberna 
sutor erat. 


Porphyrio explains the reference: ‘ Vrbane autem Alfenum Varum Cremon- 
ensem deridet, qui, abiecta sutrina quam in municipio suo exercuerat, Romam 
petit, magistroque usus Sulpicio iuris consulto ad tantam scientiam peruenit 
ut et consulatum gereret et publico funere efferretur.’ 

Of course we need not interpret sutor too literally. It is not likely that 
Octavian would have raised an actual cobbler to the consulship. If the father 
of Alfenus was a colonial of the usual type found in the Po Valley, he doubtless 
invested the surplus earnings of his farm in urban shops and factories. At 
Cremona, this would hardly cause any social embarrassment, provided the 
shops brought good returns, At Rome, however, where the boy was sent to 
study law, a young man aspiring to position needed to have a generation or 
two between himself and a trade. Alfenus, apparently of Catullus’ age 
(Cat. 30), associated with the young men about town in his early youth, which 
would seem to prove that he had never sat at the cobbler’s bench. But the 
source of his ready money became the talk of the city. He was a terrae filius 
in the eyes of Roman nobles, and became, like Ventidius, a standing example 
of a class, very rare at Rome, that succeeded in breaking from the industrial 

1 Servius Dan, ad Ecl. IX. 27: ‘blanditur Vari, Asinii Pollionis et Cornelii Galli’ The 4 
Alfeno Varo, qui, Pollione fugato, legatus accuracy of these statements has been questioned 


Transpadanis praepositus ab Augusto’; Probi repeatedly in recent essays. 
Vita Verg.: ‘postea restitutus beneficio Alpheni 
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group into the political nobility. It may even be that ‘cobbler’ is here but a 
loose generalization, common from Socrates’ day, to designate a man of humble 
station, and that Porphyrio, with his usual literal-mindedness, fastened upon 
sutyina with no better evidence than that of this text. 

The scribbler Suffenus of Catullus 14 and 22 seems to be this very Alfenus. 
The twenty-second poem reads in part : 


Suffenus iste, Vare, quem probe nosti, 
homo est uenustus et dicax et urbanus, 
idemque longe plurimos facit uersus. 

puto esse ego illi milia aut decem aut plura 
perscripta, nec sic, ut fit, in palimpsesto 
relata: chartae regiae, noui libri, 

noui umbilici, lora, rubra membrana, 
derecta plumbo et pumice omnia aequata. 
haec cum legas tu, bellus ille et urbanus 
Suffenus unus caprimulgus aut fossor 
yursus uidetur: tantum abhorret ac mutat. 
hoc quid putemus esse? qui modo scurra 
aut si quid hac re tritius uidebatur, 

idem infaceto est infacetior rure 

simul poemata attigit. 


The point of this passage is much the same as in Horace’s taunt: ‘ Your 
Suffenus is, to be sure, a man of wit and polite manners, but when he tries to 
write poetry he becomes what he was before, a country bumpkin.’ The sting 
in the epigram lies in rursus. Suffenus reverts to type when he writes: he 
betrays his provenance. 

Have not the two poets chosen the very same man? The points of 
similarity are at least numerous. Suffenus and Alfenus were of about the same 
age. Both were poets of a kind, Suffenus according to Catullus 14 and 22, 
Alfenus: according to Servius Dan. on Vergil, Ecl. IX. 35. The cognomen 
of both seems to be Varus, for Suffenus iste, Vare (Cat. 22, 1) is most readily 
interpreted: ‘ Suffenus, who bears your name, Varus.’ If, however, it means 
‘That fellow-townsman of yours,’ it comes to the same thing, for Quintilius 
Varus was also from Cremona; and Catullus adds: ‘quem probe nosti.’ 
Furthermore, Suffenus is, as we have said, twitted for unintentionally betraying 
his low birth, as was Alfenus in Horace. Finally, the name Suffenus, which 
seems not to be found except in Catullus, is apparently a slight perversion of 
Alfenus, as Horace’s ‘ Alfenus uafer’ is but a slight alteration of Alfenus Varus. 
The clue lies in the suggestion of ad¢7=‘ profit.’ The Romans, bilingual as 
they were, readily found Greek wordplays in names (see Friedrich’s com- 
mentary on Cat. 95, 5). I do not know whether it has been noticed that 


1 licet iuris consultus et successor Seruii Sulpicii esset, etiam carmina aliqua composuisse dicitur. 
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Horace’s fenerator Alfius (Epode II.) grew out of the word-play arn = ‘ fenus,’ 
but I have long felt that the position of the words betrayed the poet’s intention. 
Suffenus then seems to be adopted as the opposite of Alfenus, in memory of 
expressions like fenore obrutus, oppressus, etc. There is then a very strong case 
in favour of identifying the two men. 

This identification may help in solving some other standing puzzles in 
Catullus. If Suffenus of 22 is Alfenus, then the person addressed as Vare is 
definitely not Alfenus. The likelihood that he is Quintilius Varus of Cremona 
grows when we give heed to ¢ste. Furthermore, if this Suffenus is Alfenus 
Varus, the probability is very strong that the Alfenus of Caymen 30 is also. 
Finally, if the man addressed as Vave in 22 is Quintilius Varus and not Alfenus, 
the Varus of Carmen 10, also a jovial friend, is all the more likely to be Quin- 
tilius. When we remember the position that Quintilius held with Vergil and 
Horace it is of some interest to find on what footing he stood with Catullus. 
If no one else attracted Horace’s attention to Catullus’ joke on Alfenus, we 
trust that Quintilius, the recipient of the poem, would have referred to it. 

Finally, I would suggest that Alfenus Varus now stands out as a man 
who was deeply interested in poetry in his youth, even though he failed to 
satisfy the fastidious taste of Catullus. This fact makes it all the more likely 
that he took an interest in the youthful Vergil and that the scholium which 
credits him with aiding Vergil is not as improbable as it has seemed to some 
critics. There is little reason to doubt that he is the Varus of the ninth 
Eclogue.* 

TENNEY FRANK. 
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1 The Varus of the sixth Eclogue seems to be Quintilius, see Class. Phil,, 1920, pp. 114, 115. 
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SCIPIONIC FORGERIES. 


1. LATIN ‘PLvs.’—To begin somewhat remotely, I am not satisfied with 
the current explanation of Lat. plus. As regards pleores, to pass over Cuny’s 
mistaken derivation in MSL. 16. 322, the explanation from pléyoses is correct— 
IE. pléyo- (in Arm. li, ‘ full’) : pléyos- :: Sk. ndvya : compv. ndvyas, cf. panya : 
pdnyas and tdvya : tdvyas. IE. pléyes also appears, not only in Sanskrit as 
prayas and (from pléyen) in mre(t)-ov (e¢ after suplv. mel-oros : AV. fraé-sta), 
but, by a quite rigorous phonetic, in O.Norse fleivi, from a primate flaiz-an 
<fla-(y)iz- <plé-yes-; cf. Lappish sajet ‘sow,’ borrowed from a North 
Germanic verb-stem sd-ya <IE. sé-ye/o. This leaves the o-grade stem 
IE. plois high and dry, for Lat. ploes-, if admitted, will come from pldyes* (cf. 
aes <ayes). Like minus, and in point of usage even more strikingly than 
minus, plus is a neuter substantive. I start for plus, as Brugmann once did (cf. 
IF. 11. 93), from IE. plewes (cf. Lat. 2s <iewes : touestod), root pie)lew in 
morv. After plits came plires plurimus as from minus came minores minimus. 
The evidence of Festus’ plisima | plurima is not evidence for plois. It is not 
possible, under the same circumstances, for IE. ci to have yielded Latin 
i and i. Accordingly, if we do not merely correct plisima to plusima, after 
Varro LL. 7. 27, we may restore haplographic or haplologic pilus |is(s)tma 
(double superlative like postremissimus). Or in view of the equation )ét- 
otos=Ay. fraé-Sta I would reconstruct plisima from plei-soma—subsequently 
changed, after pliis, to plivima. 

2. ARCHAIZING of FOR @.—In BB. 26. 137 Hoffmann demonstrated that, 
in the epigraphic locution loidos fecerunt, loidos is an erroneous archaistic 
transcription for /uédos? (: xrev-n; cf., unless the Greek of Philo and the 
furnished by the three forms of P (see Zvetaieff’s 
apograph, Inscr. Ital., p. 72). Besides, the lan- 
guage, with all its vagaries, is Latin and not 
Faliscan. Of inconsistencies I note the follow- 
ing: (1) gonlegium X comuiuia (G/C), (2) dederunt X 


coivaueront (ufo, cf. neuter huc for hoc), (3) ueitam 
X comuiuia (eift), (4) ququet X quolundam (qu]quo 


1A solitary deflected o-grade comparative 
seems to me quite inadmissible. Of course 
Greek \duov has w, but not a gradation 6. The 
hiatus in w categorically forbids the derivation 
of Xexov from (w)lé/d, in spite of Boisacq’s easy 
complacence. The truth still remains that Aw.ov 
and, in my opinion, Arm. /av ‘better’ belong 


with \avw. To judge by the strong grade com- 
parative Aduov, the root was an d/dé(2) root, with 
secondary a in dala, etc. 

2 In his Laws, 3. 7, Cicero wrote /udorwm, and 
Cicero had learned the XII. Tables by heart as 
a boy. Archaisms were often intended to make 
inscriptions more solemn. Thus we account for 
the inconsistent forms of the inscription of the 
Faliscan Cooks (Diehl, No. 102), doubtless a 
guild of long standing. Ground for objective 
suspicion touching the age of this inscription is 


for co), (5) aetatei X sai[pi|sume (ai/ae), (6) aciptum 
(i for e), (7) nom, pl Falesce X ququei. We also 
have (8) ot for # in Joidos and coivaueront; cf. 
loidos (but murum) and coirauerunt in No, 179 
(108 B.c.), There is nothing on the‘ titulus ’ of 
No. 102 that is older than the like portions of 
No. 179 (e.g. nom. pl. magistreis on both). 
The permanence of the guild of Faliscan cooks 
need not surprise us, nor the antiquarian felici- 
ties and infelicities of their diction (Dog- 
berryese) 
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Anthology is a Latinism, ludos aliquem facere with Xreunv Tiva Troveiv), from 
pre-Lat. ghleu-d(h).!_ The force of Hoffmann’s argument has been entirely lost 
on Walde and Stolz. It lies in the objection to the o-grade present (ludo 
<Joido). As back formations from augmented preterits (cf. gwodov érropov) we 
have a few such presents, but there are no certain Latin examples (molo is 
from melo melont—cf. mola—and does not accord in vocalism with Gothic 
malan*) and no proof that Latin ever had augmented preterits. Certainly 
uolt has IE. e and né uolim does not prove IE. wolim (pace Solmsen ap. 
Meillet, MSL. 19. 188). Walde further fails in his attempt to limit Lat. 
li <lot to cases where b follows (cf. liquit: Gothic lathw). As a word 
etymology, Lat. lira (lois: O.Bulg. léchi (<loisos) is impeccable, and to 
dodge the issue by deriving lira from leisa is a mere subterfuge. Italic lotsa is 
further attested in Osc. luisarifs, properly connected by Buecheler with lira. 
The *Liralia® would be offerings for or in the furrows, a sort of Ambarvalia. 
Thus we establish the conclusion that Lat. lira came from lotsa, and may the 
better believe that */zdos would be the only possible product of lotdos. What 
is true for Jois- is probably true for flois, viz. that it must have ylelded *flis and 
not plus. Accordingly, if plwrimus is right, there is no reason to admit plotsimos. 
When we connect Virgil, G. 4. 160 (lentum de cortice gluten) with the general 
use of resins for cements, it is quite open to us to deny all connexion of 
gluten with yrods. Thus gluten was a resin or pitch before it was a glue. 
On the root gleu ‘form drops, balls,’ etc., see Walde s.v. gluo. Plautine 
_ ad-glu-t-inant is particularly near Lith. glaudis ‘snug,’ ‘lying close to’ in sense. 

3. EPITAPHS OF THE Two OLDEsT Scipios.—I am now going to try to 
show that these inscriptions are of a much later date than has been hitherto 
supposed, and that their language is not archaic but archaistic. To begin 
with a definite statement, I attribute these epitaphs to Scipio Metellus, the 
last father-in-law of Pompeius, and one of the last Pompeians to hold out 
against Caesar. We know from Cicero (Ait. 6. I. 17) that this Scipio filled 
the Capitol with a squadron of gilt equestrian statues of his ancestors, and 
that he sadly blundered in assigning titles of office to his own great-grand- 
father. At atime when, for political reasons, Caesar was parading his purely 
imaginary descent from Aeneas and Venus, for like motives Scipio Metellus 
was reviving before the public his long line of historical ancestors, twenty-one 


1 Hesychian Nge.* matfe (dg<ligy) belongs 
with Goth, letkan ‘ hop.’ 
? In the interplay between the roots ale (deto) 


decided for delivus as against delerus, see Funaioli, 
Gram, Rom. Frag., p. 295.) It suits the context 
well enough if disleval insust be defined by ‘to 


and mei a stage mal arose, cf. uddevpov after 
d\evpov. But a<o presents seem to have been 
productive in Gothic. 

3 Buecheler also brought into this group the 
riddlesome Umbr. disleral insust (=inritum fece- 
rit), wherein e may come from IE. 2 é or ¢i, but 
not from oi. Perhaps, if I may venture on a 
conjecture, that accounts for only part of the 
word, -/eva- is to be connected with OHG. lari 
(~<léryo-, inanis) : \fpos (inania verba), [Varro 


vitiate a sacrifice by idle talk, muttering.’ 
Perhaps -leval insust is from levali ‘inane’+a 
form of inguit. [It is not impossible that, as we 


use Ital. byavo, the Umbrians had picked up 


Ajpos from Greek traders.] As for the Cam- 
panian proper name Loisios, its oi may repre- 
sent v in the Greek name Avdvws; see Lindsay, 
LL. p. 36, Marouzeau in MSL. 17, 272, adding 
Cloetemestva and Moesia. 
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of whom had been consuls in the 86 years 219-133 B.c. Scipio’s interest in 
refurbishing them before the Romans might also have taken him to their 
tombs and set him to restoring or supplying anew their epitaphs. 

4. To give the new epitaphs value as historical evidence it was advisable 
to make them archaic. Unless Scipio did it himself, he called in a poeta or 
writer of inscriptions, and set him to work upon Saturnians in the fashion of 
Livius Andronicus. Nor was this a difficult task. Later on Horace still had 
to study Livius by dictation. Varro, contemporary with Scipio Metellus, was 
a professed amateur of Old Latin and made large collections of material. 
Cicero learned by heart the XII. Tables. For the even exaggerated value 
attached at that time to grammatical studies see the citation (Suetonius- Varro) 
in Funaioli, op. cit. p. xiii, where also is recorded the high price paid to a 
teacher of Oscan at Rome. To such grammarians and antiquarians we might 
look in part for the collections available to Verrius Flaccus and Festus. 
I note from Festus minute statements like the record of Plautine aliae for alii 
and such an ancient orthography as ab oloes. Priscian (Keil ii. p. 351; see 
further data in AJ Ph. 30. 129) transmits pietatei, citing Naevius. Considering 
the réle played by Livius’ Odyssey in elementary education, Scipio Metellus 
might himself have been taught at school every correct archaism our two 
epitaphs record. As for the archaic script, so far as it is archaic, I can do no 
better than to quote from Friedrich’s Catullus (p. 536), where, speaking of the 
Lex Tappula, he says: ‘“‘ The juristic forms, to be sure, relegate the inscription 
to the time of the Republic, but that proves nothing. On the Wartburg I have 
myself bought picture-postcards executed entirely in the tone, style, and 
orthography of Luther’s time (say 1525): even the form of the letters belonged 
to that time.” The slips in archaizing that we shall find in the Scipio epitaphs 
will be such as one of us might make if, without verifying every word, he tried 
to write in the precise language of Spenser. No doubt many English specialists 
could, if they wished, write the language of Chaucer quite impeccably for brief 
stretches. 

5. The motive, the promoter, and the possibility of getting ancestral 
tombs newly supplied with duly ancient epitaphs' have been shown and 
suggested. Some of the steps in the accomplishment of the task may now be 
taken up in more detail. Ina most instructive essay in Rev. de Phil. 14. 113 
sq. Woelfflin discussed our two epitaphs, arriving at the conclusion that they 
were not composed till after the war with Hannibal—that is, a century and 
a half-century respectively after the floruit of the persons commemorated. 
Accordingly Lindsay, where he touches on these inscriptions in his Latin 
Language, selects 200 B.c. as the last date admissible for them. But Woelfflin 
did more than to show that, as regards the persons commemorated, the 
epitaphs were anachronistic. He also pointed out as the model of the epitaph 

1 Going back some thirty years I may record artist to execute an order for a dozen ancestors, 
the merry tale of a municipal campaign in which appropriately aged and costumed, all painted to 


it was brought out, to the great delight of the resemble the daguerreotype of one actual grand- 
public, that a certain candidate had got a local father. 
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of the son of Barbatus two lines of the epitaph of Atilius as preserved in the 
de Senectute (§ 61): 
(original) hunc unum plurimae consentiunt gentes 
populi primarium fuisse uirum. 
(imitation) honc oino ploirume cosentiont rCumore(s)>* 
duonoro optumo fuise uiro. 
The Atilian epitaph has come down to us only in Cicero’s transcription into 
the speech of his own time; but, at any rate, in addition to a motive and 


a promoter of the Scipio epitaphs, we have their model current in the time of 


Scipio Metellus, their promoter. 
6. There is also an objective factor of falsification in one of our epitaphs. 


I refer to the fact that in the epitaph of Barbatus the space of 14 lines at the © 


beginning of the field free for the engraver is chipped out so as to show that it 
was once written upon. Then the six Saturnians of the epitaph are crowded 
into the remaining space of 32 lines. What was chipped away? Not an earlier 
inscription, I think, for it seems most unlikely that an original brief inscription 
would have been so unevenly distributed as to fill a space so irregular on the field. 
Also, if an earlier inscription had been there to chip away, one feels that the 
whole field would have been equally surfaced. What seems most likely is 
that a blundering stone-chipper started wrong for the Barbatus’ epitaph, with 
a wrong leaf of his ‘copy,’ and then got to the right epitaph. The confusion 
was not discovered till later, when the irrelevant 14 lines were excised. The 
blunder may have been due to some error of Scipio Metellus himself, as in the 
inscription on the statue of his great-grandfather. The point is that there is 
unmistakable evidence of a retouche in the Barbatus epitaph. It is perhaps a 
mere accident of diction that the language of the father’s epitaph seems less 
archaic than that of the son’s, though the script form has also seemed later.” 
If this is so, it is another instance of insufficient care on the part of Scipio 
Metellus. Possibly the Barbatus’ epitaph was put on his tomb bya son or 
grandson about 200 B.c., while only the archaistic epithet of the son of 
Barbatus was inspired by Scipio Metellus. 

7. Before going on to exhibit the details of archaizing as displayed i in the 
two epitaphs, it will be well to explain the probable procedure of an archaizer. 
He did not proceed historically, but inversely, having in mind certain formulae 
as cast for practical purposes, not any more accurate in fact than a current 
contemporary programme of Ye Olde Folkes Concert. Indeed this was the 
method of Quintilian. In 1. 4. 16-17 he gives (from inscriptions) examples, 
not of substitution, but of interchange of 6 and u, of wu and i, and of ¢ and 7, 
including -é for original -ai/-ec. Large collections of such materials must have 
been available in the schools before the time of Orbilius Pupillus or Verrius 
Flaccus. If I go on to cite archaistic forms on inscriptions contemporary with 

1 On r<cumores™ instead of the usual R<o- P as a criterion for dating. See on the three 


ma(n)i= see below. P’s found in the inscription of the Falkcatea 
2 Little reliance can be placed on the shape of Cooks (p. 163, n. 2). 
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Scipio Metellus it should prove that the Scipio epitaphs differ from other 
inscriptions of late Republican times only by the greater massing of archaisms. 
With our archaizers’ rule of thumb, viz. oi archaic for u (see §§ 2, 19, 25), cf. 
Probus in Keil 4. 119. 12: ‘item sunt nomina quae wu litteram et in oe litteras 
conuertant (!), ut puta murorum et moerorum,’ etc. Be it always remembered 
that the ‘tituli,’ painted in red on the lids of the sarcophagi and not on the 
field of the epitaphs, may have served roughly as the model for the archaizing 
script of the epitaphs. For the practical convenience of the reader I am citing 
these epitaphs and other inscriptions by the numbers of Diehl’s Altlat. In- 
schriften®. No. 458, the first line of which may be differentiated as a ‘titulus,’ is 
the epitaph of Barbatus; No. 459 the ‘titulus,’ and No. 460 the epitaph of the 
son of Barbatus. With these texts before him the reader will kindly consider 
the following notes on the epitaphs. 

8. (a) CorRNELIvs Lvycivs Barsatvs.—Classical forms, not according 
with nominative <CORNELI>o of the ‘titulus.’. For this type of nominative 
we may compare No. 361, a milestone of 250 B.c. As a source for archaic 
forms of names milestones were particularly available. 

g. (0) Gnatvop (G not C!): On az for ae see below. On ‘ paragogic’ -d, 
passing over Quintilian, I will here cite Charisius ap. Keil 1. 112. g where, 
citing Plautine ted, he goes on, ‘<apud antiquos> mos erat d litteram omnibus 
paene uocibus uocali littera finitis adiungere.’ Our archaizer cannot have been 
ignorant of -d in the ablative. 

10. (c) Qvoivs: Cf. Varro LL. 8. 50 and Lex Iulia Municipalis of 45 B.c. 
(ap. Lindsay, Lat. Inscr. p. 98). Note also hoiusque in Diehl, No. 218 (58 B.c.). 
See also Neue, Formenlehre, 2. 450. 

11. (4) VIRTVTEI: Cf. on tempestater (§ 4), and in general note the i/ei 
variants on Lex. Iul. Munic. and other late Republican inscriptions. The 
fluctuation of 7 and ¢/ in the manuscripts of Plautus likewise goes back to a 
late Republican archetype. On a legal inscription of 81 B.c. (No. 227. 34) we 
have praecone: davei. For a long time grammarians continued to discuss 
Lucilius’ ze rules. 

12. (¢) QVEI: Cf. gui/quei in No. 218. 

13. (f) PARISVMA: Rare Plautine form, perhaps modelled on aequissima. 
Scipio Metellus could not have been ignorant of the habit of inscriptions not to 
double a consonant. Note contemporary inscriptions with r for rr in No. 218; 
1 for li in Nos. 237, 266 (Metelo, Iuli<o>); while as early as No. 221 (189 B.C.) 
gemination is quite haphazard. 

14. (g) TavRAsIA CISAVNO OMNE: Final m omitted, cf. aede/aedem in 
No. 218, No. 330 (44 B.c.). See also Festus, index, s.v. m finalis; Marx, index 
to Lucilius, p. 168. 

15. (4) LovcanaM ApBpovciT: The word Lucius in our epitaph and in 
No. 460 has # <IE. eu, so that ow in Loucanam and abdoucit is certainly 
archaistic, cf. adiouta (No. 77) courauerunt (No. 210), wherein ou can be referred 
neither to IE. ew nor ou. As an archaism ou was particularly in evidence in the 
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sacred epithet Loucina/Lucina (Juno title) and in the proper names Fourtus 
(No. 510) and Oufens (No. 225, 90 B.C.; cf. Oufentina tribus ap. Festum). 
That inscriptional ow is nothing but an attempt to write #, and even %, 
archaically seems clear. For the lines of explanation see Lindsay, LL. p. 24s 

16. I submit that in the epitaph of Barbatus there is no archaism we 
might not safely attribute to Scipio Metellus himself. 

17. EPITAPH OF THE SON OF BaARBATVS (No. 460).—The son’s epitaph 
makes a first impression of a far greater antiquity than the father’s, and large 
grammatical dogmata have been extracted from its language, particularly from 
the form hec. Not again to adduce archaisms already accounted for, such as © 
simplification of consonants and the omission of final m, the following words — 
call for account. 

18. (a) HONC COSENTIONT: Archaizer’s rule was ‘o for uw.’ In Leg. 3.7 — 
Cicero wrote soboles for sub-oles, cf. Hecoba in Quintilian 1. 4. 16; guetquomque 
in Lex Iul. Munic. The ending -ont survived through Festus (nequinont 
praedotiont ; cf. the inscription examples in Quintilian lc.). The archaizer’s 
mind works roughly: if awonculus (see MSS. spellings in Thes. LL. 2. 1607. 60) 
is for auunculus, then honc is for hunc. Note the hyperarchaism in erodita (see 
Lindsay, Lat. Inscr., p. 96); and the two howlers in Columna Rostrata Dut, 
viz. nominative singular macistratos and exfociont. Note conversely hue for hoc 
(but comulateis for cwmulatis) in No. 218. The omission of in cosentiont will 
follow cosol in the superscription ; note cens. and ces. in No. 382 (55 B.C.), also 
literary spellings like coiectura. Quintilian (1. 7. 29) noted the dropping of ” in 
consules. 

1g. (b) o1 for oe, see § 7: Cf. also oenus in Plautus Truc. 103 and in 
Cicero’s Laws ; oenigenos in Festus. We have in Plautus Persa 553 mumium, 
but in the next line moenitum (? conditioned on neighbouring morati). For 
omitted -m see § 14; and note in No. 292 (time of Cicero) moiro cotraueront. 
See also fotdere in § 22. 

20. (c) DvONORO: du- for b- was certainly known in Cicero’s time (see 
citations in Lindsay, LL. p. 268, where I miss the example duona which 
Horace must have learned out of Livius Andronicus). 

21. (d) FILIOs Lvciom: One need not take up the cudgels in defence of 
the poetic character of an epitaph promoted by Scipio Metellus, but from a 
literary aspect (pace Buecheler, CE. No. 6), Woelfflin’s correction of nominative 
filios to filiom greatly improves the lines. The engraver’s error becomes 
immediately intelligible if we suppose that he wrongly expanded archaic filo as 
it stood on his ‘copy.’ For the composer of the ‘copy’ the form Cornelio of 
the ‘titulus’ (No. 459) was cue enough for writing jilio; to the archaizer 
accusative in -om (instead of -wm) was only a case of o for wu (§ 18); cf. motro 
already cited. 

22. (e) AIDILIS: Cf. aid. in No. 296 (time of Cicero), also on ai/ae Quin- 
tilian I. 7. 18 sq. (where much ignorance); Festus s.v. ae syllabam. On 1 for 
e in diphthongs note foidere / foedere in Lex Iul. Munte. 
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23. (f) FUET DEDET, but cepit (as in No. 458): -et and -it cannot both be 
contemporary and genuine: ‘I mean not to run with the Hare and holde with 
the Hounde.” We find -et consistently on Col. Ros. Duili, and in No. 283 
(167 B.c.) we still find cepet ; but twenty years earlier (Nos. 281-2) cepit. In 
view of the iambic law, fuweit and dedeit should have yielded fuit and dedit before 
cepett yielded cepit ; cf. dedit in No. 280 (192 B.c.) and in No. 132 (circa 212). 
In 62 B.c. the same brief inscription (No. 337) contains coerauit but probaueit, 
the latter being anterior to probauet. Surely our intermediate et in fuet and 
dedet, contrasted with 7 in cefit, is also a false archaism. 

24. (g) HIC/HEC AIDILIS/ES TEMPESTATEBVS: The ¢ of Tempestatebus 
certainly represents original 7 (cf. nauebos in Col. Ros. Duilt), and so does the e 
of atdiles (on the ‘titulus’). In the verb-forms in the last section we had 
modern -it (<-eit) competing with -ef. That our < poeta ’—depending perhaps 
also on instances such as those gathered by Lindsay, LL. p. 188—regarded e 
as archaic for 71 seems most probable; and that is certainly the implication of 
Quintilian 1. 4. 17 reporting Menerua Leber magester Dioue Victore. Accord- 
ingly, it is not here admissible to attribute to the e of hec a character more 
genuine than the character of the e’s representing classical z’s elsewhere in the 
epitaph. The contention that in our inscription hic is, in point of emphasis, a 
lighter form than ec, is a pure guess, made of course quite unconsciously and 
conscientiously, to institute a differentiation, but still a mere guess ad hoc. If 
I personally have any understanding of Latin phrasing I make sure that in our 
epitaph, independent of disputable metrical considerations, jic before fuet 
should be accounted a more emphatic word than the anaphoric hec before cepit. 
Nothing could be more sophistical than Skutsch’s derivation of hec (nominative 
singular masculine) from hd-c(e). The parallelism of hotus/huius huic with 
quotus!cuius cui, and especially of feminine haec (<ha-i-ce) neuter hoc with quae 
quod, makes entirely for ho-t-ce as the original Latin nominative. For hic there 
is sound if not copious evidence in Plautus (see my review of Skutsch in Class. 
Phil. 10. 338), though hic is commoner. Lucilius (117, 422, 1018, 1022, Marx) 
has only hic. I attribute hic to illic isttc, but proclisis also contributed to the 
predominance of hic. If in our epitaph hec is genuine, then its proclitic ¢? 
(<7) is like the post-tonic -e (<-ei) in fuet, etc. I voluntarily exclude the plea 
that /ec is an engraver’s error, though such errors, partly in consequence of bad 
‘copy,’ are not uncommon.’ Liability of E and I to confusion was very great. 

25. (4) PLOIRVME: On oi as a false archaism for u see above (§§ 7, 19). 
Our archaizer wrote false ploirume prompted by correct, but here merely 
archaistic, oino ; cf. Cicero’s unintelligible ploera in Leg. 3. 6, again after oenus 


1 On ¢ for IE. i see Lindsay ic. p. 194. A 
man hunting for evidence of archaic spellings 


Da oben fliegt ’ne Taube. 


might extract from Festus as evidence for ¢/i 
ab-emito amecus acetave demoe (Siuo) foveculae in- 
depisci ; and, per contra, i for e: iouiste lepista. 

2 I here record as an astonishing instance of 
the range of proclisis the German usage of ’ne 
for cine, e.g. in a line of war poetry : 


The reduction of hé (hic) to hic is like the 
reduction of Eng. one to a. 

3 Owing to my own defective copy I once 
had to have a cardplate containing the name 
Brockenbrough re-engraved—to restore the 
second », 


M 
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(3. 9). Festus (p. 258, Lindsay) cites plera pars for maior pars; is this a reason 
for assuming floera in the Laws as a miswriting of plera, say after the group 
po-mérium : miirus (X moerus) ? 

26. The crucial lines of the epitaph (No. 460) are: 


HONC OINO PLOIRVME COSENTIONT R<VMORE(S)> 
DVONORO OPTVMO FVISE VIRO 


I agree with Woelffliin, as against Havet (ap. Buecheler, CE. No. 6), that the 
second of these lines does not record an hereditary title of the Scipios, a notion 
entirely incompatible with the context of Livy 29. 14. 8, ‘P. Scipionem .7a 
adulescentem nondum quaestorium, iudicauerunt in tota ciuitate uirum bonum 
(so the MSS.; the form is genitive plural) optimum esse.’ I rather agree with 
Duruy’s interpretation of the facts (History of Rome, 1. p. 638, Boston edition), 
viz. that this young Scipio was selected expressly for his individual religious 
character, or to preclude the jealousy of weightier claimants for the honour. 
Livy explicitly disavows knowing the reasons why the choice was made, and 
somewhat mysteriously refuses to express his own conjectures on the subject. 
I take it that the words wirwm bonum optimum esse came to Livy and to the 
composer of our epitaph from the same source, a family or other tradition or 
record concerning the young Publius. To our poet they furnished the cue for 
his variation of the line in the Atilian epitaph, 


POPVLI PRIMARIVM FVISSE VIRVM. 


The first of our pair of lines I would render as follows : 
HVNC VNVM PLVRVMI CONSENTIVNT R<VMORE(S)>. 


The Latinity of cosentiont rumore(s) is perfectly good; cf. examples from Cicero 
in Thes. LL. 4. 401 sq., ‘c. mentes atque sententiae,’ ‘ consilia c.’ etc. As regards 
final e for ei in ploirume, a model was always to hand in the official titles with 
aere flando and iure dicundo. See also § 23. The usage of rumor rumores with 
and for fama (cf. cosentiont 7. with consentiens fama in Cicero) can be verified in 
the lexica. Perhaps we should read here rumore in the sense of rumore secundo 
(see examples in Lewis and Short and cf Kiessling’s note on Horace, 
Epist. 1. 10. 9); cf. rumor populi (in bad sense) in Terence, Ph. g11, and secundo 
populi yumore in Fenestella, as cited by Nonius (p. 615, L.), who defines 
rumor by ‘fauor’ ‘auxiliatio,’ citing Ennius, Ann. 261, ‘legio rediit rumore.’ 
Here I would interpret rumore by plausw populari, cf. (in O.O.) ‘rumorem 
quendam et plausum popularem esse quaesitum,’ Cicero, Clu. 131. 

27. CONSOL: I note that the orthography of this title is not a reliable 
criterion for dating, though recently used as such (see Class. Phil. 14. 81). The 
restoration of » is clearly an act of recomposition, and as such absolutely 
dateless. Lindsay, LL. p. 192, expressly cites consolibus as of 71 B.c., and 
Velius Longus (ap. Thes. LL. 4. 562. 27) states that consol was the written form 
of consul. 
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28. May I recur in conclusion to the well-known fact that at Rome rank- 
ing statesmen and men of letters were, in a higher degree than among any 
other people known to us, keenly interested in things grammatical, as in a 
vital and fruitful science? Livius was a Greek, Ennius a hyphenate Greek. 
They wrote and taught Latin. Comparative Grammar of Latin and Greek 
will have begun with them. Not altogether feeble essays in this science are 
extant in Varro (cf. e.g. LL. 6. 96). The highly-paid Professor of Oscan (§ 4) 
was a dialectologist. A Messala (born 59 B.c.), however inexpert as a 
phonetician, wrote a book on the letter S. A century before him, the poet 
Lucilius had hitched the orthography into verse, in opposition to Accius the 
tragedian, who had championed spelling reform. Caesar did more than dabble 
with grammar. Horace was drilled on the glossae of Livius. Every necessary 
means was to hand for Scipio Metellus—as for the Bishop of St. Praxed’s 
church—to order Livian or Naevian epitaphs for his ancestors. 

tEDWwIn W. Fay. 
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[The manuscript of this article reached us simultaneously with the news of the death 
of the author, which took place on February 17th last. The Classical Quarterly loses 
one of the earliest and most original-minded of its contributors.—Epp, C.Q.] 


THE EARLIEST VISIBLE PHASE OF THE MOON. 


I am glad that Dr. Fotheringham in the interesting paper which appeared in the ~ 


Classical Quarterly (April, 1920, pp. 97-8) adhered to the view that ‘ Caesar calculated 


the new moon for January 1 [45 B.c.] . . . and that this calculation determined the — 
inaugural day of the Julian calendar.’ As the object of my brief note, on which he © 


commented, was merely to show that Groebe had failed to prove that the day in 


question was January 2, I have only a few questions to ask. But first, in justice to © 


Judeich, I ought to say that his calculations, which Dr. Fotheringham notices, were — 


made with the help of the assistant-astronomer attached to the observatory of the 


University of Strassburg.) While Dr. Fotheringham admits that I was right in ~ 


maintaining that the new moon of January 2, 45 B.C. (1.26 a.m.) was not visible on 


the evening of that day, he holds that Groebe was ‘fairly entitled to say’ that the — 


new moon of March 24, 58 B.c. (4.40 p.m.), was visible on March 25. Dr. Fother- 
ingham may be justified in saying that it ought ‘in normal [or abnormally fine ?| 
weather to have been visible that evening’; but, as I observed in my note, Groebe 


affirmed that in calculating the time of visibility of the crescent we should accept the @ 


mean of the Babylonian estimates, 36 hours—less, I should have added, in the early 
spring and the winter, more in the summer and autumn. Was he entitled to deduct 
g hours from the mean for an observation made not in the clear atmosphere of the 
East, but in Switzerland? Dr. Fotheringham tells us that ‘the shortest interval 
between a new moon and the observation of the moon by Schmidt’s naked eye 
comes’ not, as Groebe said, to 29, but ‘to 25.7 hours.’ But forty-eight of Schmidt’s 
forty-nine observations were made at Athens, where the atmosphere is clearer than 
in Switzerland. The great difference in visibility which a clear atmosphere makes 
must strike everyone who goes from this country or from Switzerland to the East or 
to Northern Africa. I realized it for the first time when I was exploring in Tunisia 
before the war. Has Dr. Fotheringham or any other trustworthy observer ever seen 
with the naked eye in an atmosphere no clearer than that of Geneva a moon not 
more than 27 hours old? If so, is it not remarkable that, as Dr. Fotheringham has 


— 


said,? ‘ Hitherto it has been the practice to assume that [in the early spring or the 
winter and in favourable weather ?] the moon becomes visible on the first evening — 


when she is more than 30 hours old at sunset’? 


I have asked these questions because Dr. Fotheringham, in the article con- — 
tributed to the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, to which he referred in | 
his comments, remarked that some important dates had been made to depend upon ~ 
the old practice, and expressed the hope that his paper would make it possible to fix © 
them on a surer foundation. Perhaps, if he thinks that my questions deserve to be 


considered, he may make the foundation surer still. 
T. Ricz Hotes. 


1 In attributing to Judeich the view that ‘the with his statement (p. 108) that the new moon of © 
earliest moment of visibility is about 33 hours March 23, 47 B.C. (7.49 a.m.), was visible about — 
after new moon’ I relied upon his statement 5 p.m. on March 24—an appearance which he 


(Caesar im Orient, p. 107, note) that a new moon _ evidently considered remarkably early. 


of February 28 (4.51 a.m.) was not visible on 2 Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 


March 2 except in a very clear atmosphere and Society, 1910, p. 531. 
to extraordinarily keen observation, combined 


." 


: 
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THE PERVIGILIVM VENERIS AND THE TIBERIANI 
AMNIS IN QUATRAINS. 


THE PERVIGILIVM VENERIS. 


As is well known, this poem, which stood in the Anthologia Latina, is 
preserved in two MSS. only, the Salmasian (or S) and the Pithoean (or T), 
Nos. 10318 and 8071 in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris; ‘the hand- 
writing dates’ the former ‘as written at the end of the seventh \or the 
beginning of the eighth century; the other . . . is about two hundred years 
later in date. Modern scholars regard both MSS. as traceable to a common 
archetype, probably of the sixth century’ (Professor Mackail in Catullus and 
P.V., Loeb Classical Library). At first sight these MSS. seem quite untrust- 
worthy, for they differ from each other in more than one hundred words, while 
the scribe of S copied the refrain incorrectly twice, the scribe of T twice 
as often. Strangely enough, however, these variations are comparatively 
unimportant, for most of them disappear when the spelling of the two clerks 
is assimilated to some recognized usage. Each manuscript in turn corrects 
the other in many of these passages, and conjecture has successfully emended 
nearly all of the remainder—the variation S perwiclanda, T permigila in v. 47 
is perhaps the only passage of this kind which still causes anxiety. The grave 
corruptions of the text are found in passages in which the MSS. are in 
agreement; they agree exactly (1) in five lacunae, T having an additional one ; 
(2) in two or more misplaced passages; (3) in the placing of the refrain, with 
all of which matters I deal below; they agree exactly in an error in the title 
- *Peruirgilium’ for ‘ Peruigilium,’ and in about twelve lines, of which vv. 51 
and 79 have almost certainly been preserved in an incorrect form. They agree 
substantially in a certain number of meaningless phrases, of which some have 
been successfully corrected, others Eee still igs correction, the chief 
of these phrases being S ‘ gaza’ T ‘ gazas’ for ‘casas’ v. 6, ST ‘et’ San for 
(probably) ‘en’ ‘en’ vv. 14, 16, S * micanat’ T ‘mecanat’ for ‘micant’ v. 14, 
ST ‘prius’ for some word meaning ‘of Venus’ v. 23, S ‘unica marita noto’ 
T ‘unica marito nodo’ v. 26, S ‘detinente (T “detinentet’’) canticis’ v. 47, 
ST ‘ Romoli matrem’ v. 79, ST ‘explicat aonii’ for ‘explicant tauri’ v. 85, the 
phrase being a quotation from Calpurnius Siculus, Ec. I. 4 and 5. 

The chief problems in the text have always arisen from these passages, in 
which the MSS. support each other; they have apparently been faithfully 
copied again and again, but were already corrupt at the time when the 
archetype was written. 
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The version of the poem, which is printed below, has been drawn up on 
the hypotheses—(i.) that though the text of the MSS. must be emended in 
details, it yet exhibits the lines which it has preserved nearly in their original 
order; (ii.) that when the lacunae in the MS. text (five in S, six in 7) are 
filled, the poem breaks up naturally, as Professor Mackail has so long main- 
tained, into quatrains or stanzas of four lines each; (iii.) that some of the 
difficulties of the text are due to the fact that certain passages were altered by 
an editor who scanned his verses accentually. 

As for the first point, though my text does not, I think, depend unduly 
on emendations, yet apart from the lines which form the refrain it displaces 
only two passages from their MS. positions, viz. the line ‘Et recentibus 
uirentes,’ etc. (v. 40), which nearly all editors place where I have placed it, and 
the sentence ‘Tunc cruore . . . imbribus’ (vv. 63 to 66), which with Riese I 
have attached to the stanza ‘ Cras erit ... corpore’ (vv. 59 to 62). My view 


is that these two stanzas originally told in full the story of Uranus, which is — 


as follows: A cloudy sky hung over a lifeless earth till Uranus’ marriage with 
Gaea; then the seasonal changes first began, and Oceanus, Hyperion, Cronos, 
with other children (the Titans) were born to the pair; finally Cronos rose 
against his father, he unmanned him with his scythe and from the member 
cut off, which fell into the sea together with blood and foam, Venus came 


into existence. The passage was, I believe, purposely mutilated and transposed 


in order to disguise this unmonastic legend: two passages in which Dione 
was mentioned were brought together when it was so transposed, while ‘ipsa’ 
of v. 68 has again a clear meaning when the lines are placed as I have placed 
them. 

As for the lacunae, most of them are revealed by discontinuities in the 


thought of the composition; one line only (v. 7) has been added in my version ~ 


from metrical considerations. The whole poem, apart from the refrain, 


consisted, if this reconstruction is correct, of eighty-eight lines, there being — 


a stop at the end of every fourth line. 


The question of the MS. lines (six in all) which can only be scanned = 
accentually is a more difficult matter, for neither in Greek nor in Latin were — 


the rules of scansion for trochaic tetrameter catalectic verses as definite as the 


rules for hexameter and elegiac poetry. Euripides, however, observed the — 


following scheme of scansion as normal— 


be oY ea © =U = 


2 


as m= UL OSD ae 


4 


6 


? 


I 


3 f 


5 


admitting also tribrachs freely to replace trochees, and anapaests occasionally 


to replace spondees, but he did not place a spondee nor an anapaest in the © 
first, third, fifth, or seventh foot. In 349 of his lines I have found only ~ 
two variations from this scheme, viz. in Jph. A. 882 and Ov. 1535, where 


dactyls occur in the second and third feet; but both lines contain proper 


names. Auct. P.V. did not observe exactly the same scheme of scansion as — 


apie ec er wee oi 
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Euripides, but he observed a very similar one, and in particular he seems 
to have observed the same rule as to the placing of spondees—if ‘ uernis’ is 
emended to ‘ueris’ in v. 60, he observed it absolutely. According to my 
theory however an ‘accentual editor’ corrected certain passages, viz. some 
which had become corrupted and some which contained elisions, for sixth- 
century accentual verse normally left the first of two vowels unelided: he did 
not deal with the whole of the poem, but with selected passages only, viz. 
those which he could correct without special difficulty, and I trace his hand 
especially in v. 51. This stands in both MSS. as ‘ Praesens ipsa iura dicit, 
adsederunt Gratiae,’ which Douza wrote and all later editors write as ‘ Praeses 
ipsa iura dicet, adsidebunt Gratiae.’ It is impossible under any doctrine of 
chances that a passage of six words should contain three errors and yet show 
a consistent meaning unless it has at some time been corrected, and the 
corrector in this case scanned his line accentually. As however this MS. line 
is quite an intelligible one, we cannot consistently emend it without carrying 
our emendations further : nearly all recent editors have acted on this principle 
in the cases of ‘uernis’ in v. 60, ‘fiam (or “ faciam”’?) ut’ in v. 95, and ‘me 
Foebus’ in v. 96; there remain two accentual readings, which must in my 
judgment stand or fall together; they are ‘ pueri mater alitis’ in v. 56, and 
‘aleret magno corpore’ in y. 62, each of which contains an anapaest in the 
fifth foot. The author’s placing of spondees in the rest of the poem throws 
grave suspicion upon both passages, but the critical fact is the word that 
is read in v. 47; if ‘ peruigilanda’ is to be read there, ‘pueri’ and ‘aleret’ 
should both be retained; if however ‘peruiglanda’ is read, and the MS. 
readings—S ‘peruiclanda’ T ‘ peruigila’—in my judgment support this form, 
‘ pueri’ and ‘aleret’ should both be emended. I believe them to be in fact 
accentual readings, the anapaest in each case being pronounced as a tribrach. 
Most editors write ‘ mater alitis dei’ in v. 56; I have adopted a conjecture of 
Mr. Rackham’s ‘ magno alebat corpore in v. 62. 

With regard to the refrain, though the data are scanty and obscure, there 
seems to me enough evidence to establish as probable the following history for 
the version of it which we find in the MSS. Though the original poem began 
and ended with the line ‘ Cras amet,’ etc., it did not contain any refrain at all, 
ie. not any recurring line which stood between quatrains; later, though at an 
early date, a refrain was added, intended for use when the poem was sung 
chorally, and it was of the form or nearly of the form which I have shown in 
my text ; the version of the refrain, which we find in the MSS., arose from 
this version by the processes of corruption and occasional emendation which I 
have traced in the text of the quatrains. 

The evidence for the first of these hypotheses is to be found chiefly in the 
first line of the poem, where ‘ Cras amet,’ etc., stands as a line of a quatrain, 
it seems to me impossible that a line should both be placed in that position 
and be used as a refrain between quatrains in the original draft of a poem as 
highly elaborated as the Peruigilium is. Further evidence is to be found in the 
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last stanza of the piece, viz. in the line ‘Sic Amyclas,’ etc. (v. 97); that line 
can be removed without any injury to the poem, and it is the only line in the 
whole composition from which a quadrisyllable at the end is not excluded— 
I say ‘excluded’ because endings of that sort can be kept out of trochaic 


catalectic verses only with difficulty, as anyone can prove by writing ten lines 


in this metre or by examining the earlier verses of Florus (Nos. 291-298 in the 
Oxford Book of Latin Verse). This line was, I suggest, inserted in the last 
stanza when the line ‘ Cras amet,’ etc., was detached from it to serve as part 
of the refrain. I find also further evidence in the general structure of the 
poem, which shows three well-marked divisions of six, seven, and nine stanzas 
respectively. Ido not think that a poem intended to carry a refrain at the 
end of every second stanza could have been composed in that form, while the 
MS. version can hardly have been derived from a scheme in which the refrain 
was repeated after every stanza. I obtain my version of the refrain from that 
of the MSS. by making four changes in the latter: (1) I have transposed with 
the passage ‘Tunc cruore .. . imbribus’ (vv. 63-67) the refrain attached to 
that passage in the MSS., (2) I have assumed a lacuna of a refrain as well as 
of a line of a quatrain at the end of the fourth stanza, (3) I have struck out the 
refrain which in the MS. version bisects the seventeenth quatrain, and (4) I 
have for symmetry of arrangement moved the refrain which the MSS. place at 
the end of the nineteenth stanza to the end of the twentieth. Thus I obtain a 
scheme in which there were normally two stanzas between the repetitions of 
the refrain, but in which intervals of three stanzas were admitted twice in 
order that the refrain might fit not only the whole piece of twenty-two 
quatrains, but the parts of it which consisted of six, seven, and nine quatrains 
respectively. The MS. version appears to me to have arisen from this scheme 
by simple corruption in the first two of the passages which I have mentioned, 
and by editorship in the last two of them, the editor having placed refrains in 
two cases to mark apparent breaks in the thought of the composition after the 
division of it into quatrains had been forgotten. The whole scheme of the 
refrain must be assigned to that comparatively late period if the whole of it is 
considered to be of the same date and the line ‘Cras amet,’ etc., is retained in 
the middle of the seventeenth stanza. 

In my text I have printed in italics all passages inserted to fill lacunae— 
Professor Mackail kindly allows me to print the seventh line from his text in 
the Loeb Classical Library, the other lines in italics are my own interpretations 
of the missing verses—and I have marked with asterisks those conjectures 
which I have not found in other texts. I have also enclosed in brackets the 
refrain and v. 97—these lines stand in parenthesis, and they may be additions 
made by a ‘ Kapellmeister’ to the original composition. The lines of my 
reconstruction are numbered in the left-hand margin, the numbers in the 
right-hand margin are the numbers of the lines in the MS. text. The number 


used in any reference to a line is the number of that line in my own 
version. 
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My work depends throughout on Professor Mackail’s important recon- 
structions of this poem, and I owe him also many thanks for much considerate 
counsel; my work was made possible in its details only by the facsimiles and 
collation of the MSS. contained in Mr. C. Clementi’s Peruigilium Venerts 
(published by Messrs. Blackwell), and I owe to him also my knowledge of the 
old emendation of v. 79. I am deeply indebted to Mr. H. Rackham, of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, not only for two emendations, but also for 
continual encouragement and restraint, while Mr. W. H. Porter has also 
examined and criticized my work most helpfully. 


THE ‘PERVIGILIVM VENERIS’ IN THE ‘PERVIGILIVM VENERIS’ IN THE 
QUATRAINS, TEXT OF ‘S’ AS EXHIBITED IN THE 
FACSIMILE OF THE MS. PUBLISHED 

BY MR, CLEMENTI; THE VARIATIONS 

IN THE TEXT OF ‘T’ ARE SHOWN IN 

NOTES AT THE FOOT OF THE PAGE. 

STOPS ARE ABSENT FROM BOTH MSS. 3 

THE WORDS ARE SELDOM SEPARATED 


I. in. *s/ 
1 Cras amet qui numquamamauit, [1 1 Cras amet qui numquam amabit qui- 
quique amauit cras amet, que amauit cras amet ; 
2 Ver nouum, uer iam canorum, {2 2 Ver nouum uer iam canorum uere 
uere natus orbis est, natus Iouis est 
3 Vere concordant amores, uere [3 3 Vere concordant amores uere nubunt 
nubunt alites, alites 
4 Et nemus comam resoluit de [4 4 Et nemus comam resoluit de maritis 
maritis imbribus. imbribus. 
2. 
5 Cras amorum copulatrix inter [5 5 Cras amorum copulatrix inter umbras 
umbras arborum arborum 
6 Inplicat casas uirentes de flagello [6 6 Inplicat gaza uirentis de flagello 
myrteo ; mirteo 
7 Cras canovis feriatos ducit in stluis 
choros, 
8 Cras Dione iura dicit fulta sublimi [7 7 Cras Dione iura dicit fultas sublime 
throno. trono, 
g (Cras amet, etc.) [8 8 Cras amet qui numquam amauit qui- 


que amauit cras amet. 
g Tunc cruore de superbo 
spumeo pontus globo 
to Cerulas inter cateruas inter et bi- 
pedes equos 
11 Fecit undantem Dionem de maritis 
imbribus. 
12 Cras amet qui numquam amauit qui- 
que amauit cras amet. 


I amauit quique cras amauit. 2 uer; orbis, sublimi. 8 quinque. 9 Tuno quiuore de super- 
3 amatores; nubent. 4 conam, resoluet. huc spumeo pont’ de glouo. 10 cerulas; ui- 
5 amorem. 6 gazas uirentes; myrteo. 7 fulta pedes. 11 Dione. 
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Io 


II 


I2 


13 


14 


ne 


16 


17 


4. 

Ipsa gemmis purpurantem pingit 
annum floridis, 

Ipsa turgentes papillas de Fauoni 
spiritu 

Vrget in nodos tepentes, ipsa 
roris lucidi, 

Noctis aura quem  relinquit, 
spargit umentes aquas, 


4. 

En micant lacrimae trementes 
de caduco pondere, 

Gutta praeceps orbe paruo sus- 
tinet casus suos; 

En pudorem florulentae prodide- 
runt purpurae ; 

Emitent rosae vubove casta pulchvae 
pectora, 


18 (Cras amet, etc.). 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


13 gemmas, 
(Clementi). 

quid. 
ceps; orbe; sustinet. 


5. 

Vmor ille, quem serenis astra 
rorant noctibus, 

Mane uirgines papillas soluit 
umenti peplo, 

Mane flauum ut Dione castitatem 
uindicat ; 

Ipsa iussit mane totae uirgines 
nubant rosae. 


6. 

Facta de *ipsius cruore deque 
Amoris osculis 

Deque gemmis deque flammis 
deque solis purpuris,’ 

Cras ruborem, qui latebat ueste 
tectus ignea, 

Vuido marita nodo non pudebit 
soluere, 

(Cras amet, etc.). 


7: 

Ipsa nymphas diua luco iussit 
ire myrteo ; 

It puer comes puellis; nec tamen 
credi potest 

Esse amorem feriatum si sagittas 
uexerit ; 

Ite, nymphae, posuit arma, feria- 
tus est Amor, 


[13 


[3t 


15 totos pentes ipsa. 
17 mecanat lucrime; cadum, 


14 sparitu, corrected to spuritu 
16 relin- 

18 pre- 
Ig pudorem; pupure. 
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13 Ipsa gemmis purpurantem pingit an- 
num floribus, 


14 Ipsa surgentes papillas de Faboni 


spiritu 

15 Vrget in notos penates ipsas roris 
lucidi 

16 Noctis aura quem relinquit spargit 
tumentis aquas, 


17 Et micanat lacrimas trementes de 
caduco pondere 


18 Gutta praeceps urbe paruo sustine - 


casus suos; 
19 In pudore florulente prodiderunt pur- 
pore 


20 Humor ille quem serenis astra rorant 
noctibus 

21 Mane uirgineas papillas soluit tumenti 
peplo, 


22 Ipsa iussit manet tute uirgines nubant 
rosae. 


23 Facta prius de cruore deque Amoris 
osculis 
Deque gemmis deque flammis deque 
solis purporis 
25 Cras ruborem qui latebat ueste tectus 
ignea 
26 Vnica marita noto non 
soluere. 
27 Cras amet qui numquam amauit qui- 
que amauit cras amet. 


24 


pudebit 


28 Ipsa nimfas diua luco iussit ire 
myrteo 

29 Et puer comes puellis, nec tamen 
credi potest 

30 Esse Amorem feriatum si sagittas 


uexerit ; 
31 In te nimfe, posuit arma, feriatus est 
Amor. . 
zo Umor, 21 papilla; solui, 22 ip; mane 
tuae. 23 fusta; decque; oculis, 24 pupuris. 
26 marito nodo; pudent. 28 loco. 29 comis. 


31 ite nymfe. 


THE PERVIGILIVM VENERIS AND 


8. 

32 lussus est inermis ire, nudus ire 
iussus est, 

33 Neu quid arcu neu sagitta neu 
quid igne laederet ; 

34 Sed tamen, nymphae, cauete, 
quod Cupido pulcher est ; 

35 Totus est inermis idem quando 
nudus est Amor. 

36 (Cras amet, etc.). 


Q. 

37 Conpari Venus pudore mittit ad 
te uirgines ; 

38 ‘Vna res est quam rogamus, 
cede, uirgo Delia, 

39 Vt nemus sit incruentum de 
ferinis stragibus 

40 Et recentibus uirentes ducat 
umbras floribus. 


Io. 

41 ‘Ipsa uellet te rogare, si pudicam 
flecteret, 

42 Ipsa uellet ut uenires, si deceret 
uirginem ; 

43 lam tribus choros uideres feriatos 
noctibus 

44 Congreges inter cateruas ire per 
saltus tuos. 


If. 

45 ‘Floreas inter coronas, myrteas 
inter casas 

46 Nec Ceres nec Bacchus absunt 
nec poetarum deus ; 

47 *Detinente tota nox est perui- 
glanda *cantico ; 

48 Regnet in siluis Dione, tu recede, 
Delia. 

49 (Cras amet, etc.). 


12. 

50 ‘lussit Hyblaeis tribunal stare 
diua floribus, 

51 Praeses ipsa iura dicet, adside- 
bunt Gratiae ; 

52 Hybla totos funde flores, quid- 
quid annus adtulit, 

53 Hybla florum sume uestem quan- 
tus Aetnae campus est. 


[32 
[33 
[34 
[35 


[36 


[37 
[38 
[39 


[58 


[40 
[41 
[42 


[43 


[44 
[45 
[46 
[47 


[48 


[49 
[50 
[51 


[52 


32 est; durus. 33 acuneo;digne. 34 nymfe ; 


pulcher. 35 idem. 36 qui; amet, 38 una 
re. 39 incruendum; stragibus, 40 The whole 
line omitted. 41 uellet; diceret. 42 choros. 
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32 lIussus e inermis ire, nudos ire iussus 
est 

33 Neu quid arcu neu sagitta neu quid 
igne lederet : 

34 Sed tamen nimfe cauete quod Cupido 
pulcer est, 

35 Totus est inermis sidem quando nudus 
est Amor. 

36 Cras amet qui numquam amauit qui- 
que amauit cras amit. 


37 Conpari Venus pudore mittit ad te 
uirgines ; 

38 ‘Vnam res est quam rogamus, cede, 
uirgo Delia, 

3g Vt nemus sit incruentum de ferinis 
tragibus 


40 ‘Ipsa uellit erogare, si pudicam flec- 
teret, 

41 Ipsa uellit ut uenires, si 
uirginem ; 

42 Iam tribus chorus uideres feriatis 
noctibus 

43 Congreges inter cateruas ire per saltus 
tuos. 


deceret 


44 *Floreas inter coronas, myrteo inter 
casas 

45 Nec Ceres nec Baccus absunt nec 
potearum deus ; 

46 Detinente tota nox est peruiclanda 
canticis ; 

47 Regnet in siluis Dione, tu recede, 
Delia. 

48 Cras amet qui numquam amauit qui- 
que amauit cras amet. 


49 ‘lussit Hyblei tribunal stare diua 
floribus, 

50 Presens ipsa iura dicit, adsederunt 
Gratiae ; 

51 Hibla totus fundet * * quidquid 
annos adtullit, 

52 Hibla florum superestem quantus 
Etnec campus est ; 


44 mysteas. 45 Baccas; poetarum ; deas. 46 de- 
tinent et; peruigila, 49 Ybleis. 51 totos funde 
flores quidquid annis adtulit. 52 rumpereste ; 
Ethne. 
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13. 
54 ‘Ruris hic erunt puellae uel [53 
puellae montium 
55 Quaeque siluas quaeque lucos [54 
quaeque fontes incolunt ; 
56 Iussit omnes adsidere mater alitis [55 
dei, 
57 lussit et nudo puellas nil Amori [56 
credere.’ 
58 (Cras amet, etc.). [57 
14. 
59 Cras erit cum primus Aether [59 
copulauit nuptias ; 
60 Vt Pater *totis creauit ueris [60 
annum nubibus, 
61 In sinum maritus imber fluxit [61 
almae coniugis ; 
62 Vnde fetus mixtus omnes magno [62 
*alebat corpore. 
15. 
63 Tunc cruore de superno caelitis- [9 
que saucia 
64 Turbidus de pube pontus spumeogue [9 
de globo 
65 Caerulas inter cateruas inter et [10 
bipedes equos 
66 Fecit undantem Dionen de mari- [11 
tis imbribus. 
67 (Cras amet, etc.). [12 
16. 4 
68 Ipsa uenas atque mentem per- [63 
meanti spiritu 
69 Intus occultis gubernat procrea- [64 
trix uiribus, 
7o Perque caelum perque terras [65 
perque pontum subditum 
71 Pergit omne corpus urgens, ome com- 
plens numine. 
T7. 
72 Peruium sui tenorem seminali [66 
tramite 
73 Inbuit iussitque mundum nosse [67 
nascendi uias ; 
53 et(?). 54 quelocos. 55 alitas. 56 nullo. 
58 uergentes ducat umbras. 59 qui; Aether 
copulauit. 60 crearet. 61 fluctus alma et. 
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53 ‘Ruris hic erunt puellae uel puellae 
montium, 

Quaeque siluas quae locus queque 
montes incolunt ; 

55 lussit omnes adsidere pueri mater 

alitis, 

56 Iussit et nudo puellas nil Amori 
credere.’ 

Cras amet qui numquam amauit qui- 
que amauit cras amet. 


54 


57 


58 Et rigentibus uirentes duoad umbra 
floribus. 

59 Cras erit quo primus Ether copolauit 
nuptias ; 

60 Vt Pater totis creauit uernis annum 
nubibus, 

61 In sinum maritus imber fluxit alme 
coniugis, 

62 Vnde flaetus mixtus omnis alteret 


magno corpore. 


63 Ipsa uenas adque mentem permeanti 
spiritu 
Intus ocultis gobernat procreatis uiri- 
bus, 
65 Per quem caelum per quem terras 
perque pontum subditum 


64 


66 Peruium sui tenderem seminali tra- 
mite 

Inbuit iussitque mundum nosse nas- 
cendi uias ; 


67 


68 Cras amet qui numquam amauit qui- 


que amauit cras amet. 


62 ut fletus; aleret. 63 uernas atque; per- 
meante spi. 64 gubernat procreatrix. 65 per- 
que; perque. 66 tenorem. 67 nosce. 


Seg: 


eS a LT ee a eS oP 


Mero ee 
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74 


75 


g2 


93 


Ipsa Troianos nepotes in Latinos 
transtulit, 

Ipsa Laurentem puellam con- 
iugem nato dedit ; 


18. 


-Moxque Marti de sacello dat 


pudicam uirginem, 

Romuleas ipsa fecit cum Sabinis 
nuptias, 

Vnde Ramnes et Quirites proque 
prole posterum 

*Romuli *parem crearet et nepo- 
tem Caesarem. 

(Cras amet, etc.). 


19. 

Rura fecundat uoluptas, rura 
Venerem sentiunt, 

Ipse Amor, puer Dionae, rure 
natus dicitur ; 

Hunc ager cum parturiret, ipsa 
suscepit sinu, 

Ipsa florum delicatis educauit 
osculis. 


20. 

Ecce iam super genestas expli- 
cant tauri latus, 

Quisque tutus quo tenetur con- 
iugali foedere ; 

Subter umbras cum maritis ecce 
balantum greges, 

Et canoras non tacere diua iussit 
alites. 

(Cras amet, etc.). 


2I. 

Iam loquaces ore rauco stagna 
cygni perstrepunt ; 

Adsonat Terei puella subter 
umbram populi, 

Vt putes motus amoris ore dici 
musico 

Et neges queri sororem de marito 
barbaro. 


[69 


[70 


[71 
[72 
(73 


[74 


[76 
77 
[78 


[79 


[82 


[84 


69 


7O 


5 fi 
72 
73 
74 


tb 


76 
no 
78 


79 
80 


SI 
82 
83 


84 


85 
86 
87 


88 


Ipsa Troianos nepotes in Latinos 
transtulit, 

Ipsa Laurentem puellam coniugem 
nato dedit ; 


Moxque Marti de sacello dat pudicam 
uirginem, 

Romuleas ipsas fecit cum Sabinis 
nuptias, 

Vnde Samnes et Quirites proque prole 
posterum 

Romoli matrem crearet et nepotem 
Caesarem. 


Cras amet qui numquam amauit qui- 
que amauit cras amet. 


Rura fecundat uoluptas, rura Venerem 
sentiunt ; 

Ipse Amor, puer Dione, rure natu 
dicitur ; 

Hunc ager cum parturiret ipsa susce- 
pit sinum, 

Ipsa florum deligatis educauit osculis. 


Cras amet qui numquam amauit qui- 
que amauit cras amet. 


Ecce iam super genestas explicat 
aonii latus, 

Quisque tutus quo tenetur coniugali 
faedere ; 

Subter umbras cum maritis ecce 
balantum gregis, 

Et canoras non tacere diua iussit 
alites. 


Iam loquaces ore rauco stangna quinni 
perstrepunt ; 


Adsonat Terei puella subter umbram 
popoli, 

Vt putes motus amoris ore dici mus- 
sico 

Et neges queris sororem de marito 
barbaro. 


Cee 


69 nec potes; Latino. 
Saumis, 


78 
82 


73 Rames. 76 facundat. 
perturiret; sinu. 79 delicatis. 
tuus; cum iugali; federe. 


72 Rumuleas ipsa; 
77 natus. 
80 amat, 
83 ualantum 


gregum. 84 canores. 


85 stagnacigni. 86 ad- 


sonante aerei puellae supter umbram populi. 


87 putas; musico. 


88 eet ; queri 
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94 Illa cantat, nos tacemus; quando [89~ 8g Illa cantat, nos tacemus; quan uir 


uer uenit meum ? 

95 Quando *uer *uenit, chelidon, [90 
ut tacere desinam ? 

96 Perdidi musam tacendo, nec me [g1 
Apollo respicit ; 

97 (Sic Amyclas, cum 
perdidit silentium.) 

98 Cras amet qui numquam amauit [93 
quique amauit cras amet. 


tacerent, [92 


uenit meum ? 

go Quando fiam ut caelidon ut tacere 
desinam ? 

g1 Perdidi musam_tacendo, 
Foebus respicit ; 

g2 Sic Amiclas, cum taceret, perdedit 
silentium., 

93 Cras amet qui numquam amauit qui- 
que amauit cras amet. 


nec me 


89 quando uer. go faciam; celidon; taceret. 91 perdidimus antacendonem. 92 Amidas; perdidit. 


NOTES. ° 


S=the Salmasian MS., Parisii 10318 ; T=the Pithoean MS., Parisii 8071. 


v. 16 is, I think, directly quoted from Florus (‘de rosa’), ‘ Necdum uirgineus pudor 
exsinuatur amictu,’ a line which is quoted also by Ausonius (Jd. 14, 29) and in Lat. 
Anth., No. 1020. 

v. 18. A repetition of the refrain, though it does not appear in the MSS., seems 
certainly due here; it may have disappeared from the text as the previous line has 
done, or it may even have been transposed to the seventeenth stanza, where the 
MSS. place the refrain between vv. 73 and 74 of my text. 

v. 23. de ipsius, ST prius de. The meaning is certainly ‘of Venus,’ and 
Buecheler’s emendation ‘ Cypridis’ has been adopted by most editors. An anapaest 
however in this position must be almost unparalleled, and the MS. reading seems to 
me clearly to represent an original ‘ ipsius,’ Venus being ‘ipsa’ in the previous line; 
if this is correct, the author wrote ‘facta de ipsius,’ and the accentual editor is 
responsible for ‘ facta (unelided) ipsius de.’ Cf. the change of ‘me Foebus’ to ‘me 
Apollo’ in v. 96. 

The line is adapted from and explained by Florus (‘ de rosis’): 


‘Aut hoc risit Amor aut hoc de pectine traxit 
Purpureis Aurora comis ; aut sentibus haesit 
Cypris et hic spinis insedit sanguis acutis.’ 


Vv. 25. ignea, ‘igneum’ has been suggested, but ‘igneus’ would be needed and 
‘ignea’ seems right. I take ‘ueste ignea’ to mean ‘the bud showing colour,’ 
‘ruborem’ ‘ the full colour of the open rose.’ 

v. 40. Et vecentibus, etc. ST place this line as v. 58, i.e. immediately before the 
line ‘ Cras erit quum,’ etc.: it was, as Mr. Clementi points out, omitted by error and 
entered, when the error was discovered, at the end of the second part of the poem, 
no doubt with a mark of identification, which was afterwards lost. Nearly all 
editors place it in this position. 

v. 47. detinente, S detinente, T detinentet (where ¢- follows) ; perwiglanda, S per- 
uiclanda, T peruigila, I believe that S has preserved this line correctly except in 
the tail of the g, and in the last syllable of the verse. I supply ‘noctem’ after ‘deti- 
nente,’ comparing for the meaning of the latter word Ovid, Ep. ex Ponto 4; 10, 67, 
‘detinui tempus’ ‘I made the time pass,’ and for the form of the expression 


Tiberianus’ line (of a bird caught in a shower) ‘Capta est pondere depremente 


plumae.’ 
v. 53. Aetnae, S Etnec (where c- follows), T Ethne. 
the slopes of Aetna. 


Hybla Gereatis stood on 


ee ee, i ae en ae ee 
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v. 56. Mater alitis dei is the reading of Buecheler adopted by Mackail. ST pueri 
mater alitis (or -as). See the introduction; ‘dei’ was, I believe, altered pur- 
posely in Christian times. 

vv. 59-67. See Introduction. 

v. 60. ST totis; S creauit, T crearet; ST uernis. I retain ‘totis’ but read 
‘ueris’ with most editors. 

v. 62. Fetus, so all editors since Pithoeus. S flaetus,T fletus. Alebat, S alteret, 
T aleret, see Introduction. I suggest that the MS. reading here was due partly to 
the corruption ‘fletus,’ partly to the presence of an elision in the original version 
of the line. 

vv. 63, 64, appear in the MSS. as a single line, S Tunc cruore de superbo 
spumeo pontus globo, T Tuno quiuore de superhuc spumeo pont’ de glouo, which 
stands immediately after the ninth line of the poem. I have given my reasons in the 
Introduction for transposing the whole stanza, and I have reconstructed the passage 
on the supposition that the first half of the line in S is nearly correct but the second 
half of it a correction of an older reading, which is indicated in 7. The astonishing 
reading in the first half of 7’s line suggests that the scribe had to copy a partially 
obliterated passage. ‘Spumeo globo’ came to mean ‘in its foamy sphere’ only 
after the passage had been mutilated. 

vv. 72, 73. imbuit tenovem, ‘was the first to pass through a course’ is very 
difficult, but not stranger Latin than ‘seminali tramite’ ‘along a track which seeds 
follow,’ and I believe it to be correct. It is possible however that v. 72 not v. 71 
has been lost; ‘gubernat’ governs ‘ tenorem’ as well as ‘ uenas.’ 

v. 72. peruium sui (for ‘sibi’) is Appuleian Latin. So, too, is the use of ‘de’ 
throughout the poem, while the language throughout the composition represents that 
‘noua elocutio’ which is chiefly identified with the name of Appuleius. 

vv. 73, 74. I have dealt in the Introduction with the repetition of the refrain 
which appears in the MSS. between these two lines. 

vv. 74-79. With regard to this passage, which has long perplexed editors, I hold 
that any satisfactory emendation must fulfil the four following conditions: (1) It 
must not involve any transposition of vv. 74-77, since those lines state certain 
historical or traditional events in their historical or traditional order, (2) It must 
not involve any emendation of the text of the MSS. (i.e. the text of S corrected by 
that of T) except in the phrase ‘Romuli matrem,’ which is clearly corrupt, though 
it is common to both MSS. (3) The phrase substituted for ‘ Romuli matrem’ must 
fit into a summary of Roman history from the time of Romulus to the time of 
Augustus; I say ‘of Augustus’ partly owing to a suggestion of Joest-Lips, which 
will be mentioned again later, partly because in the fourth century the title Caesar 
could hardly be applied to a reigning Emperor. (4) The emendation must 
translate ‘prole posterum’ as ‘ descendants of descendants,’ not as ‘offspring who 
were descendants.’ I considered three alternatives which seemed to me to fulfil 
these conditions: (1) The reading of the text, which I translate ‘that so she might 
bring to birth the Ramnes and Quirites, and as descendants of their descendants a 
Caesar who was the peer of Romulus and his great-nephew of the same name.’ If 
this is correct, ‘parem’ was corrupted to ‘patrem’ accidentally, and ‘ patrem’ was 
changed to ‘matrem’ by design. (2) An old conjecture, which Mr. Clementi com- 
municated to me. Joest-Lips suggested ‘Romuli, patrem,’ connecting ‘ Romuli’ 
with ‘ posterum’ and ‘ patrem’ with ‘ Caesarem ’—‘ that she might bring to birth, as 
sons of sons of Romulus, Caesar the founder of the family and Caesar his great- 
nephew’; Julius Caesar is the first Caesar mentioned in Suetonius’ Lives of the 
Caesays, and the explanation may well be correct—the change of ‘ Romuli’ to 
‘Romulo’ seems to me to improve the conjecture. (3) The possibility that ‘Romuli 
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matrem’ might have been originally a marginal gloss on ‘pudicam uirginem’ of — 
v. 76, which was afterwards inserted in the text in a wrong position. I considered — 
also, but finally rejected after examination of the details, the idea that the reading of 
the MSS. might be correct, the Romulus mentioned being the son of the Emperor — 
Maxentius (seb Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Latin Biogvaphy and Mythology), the — 
& 


‘nepotem Caesarem’ one of the sons of Constantine (stepson and sons of Maxentius’ 
sister). 


it has its own cows gathered round it.’ 
v. 89. The bepeticen of the refrain printed here follows in the MSS. v. 84; it 


should stand here unless the arrangement of the refrains in the third part of the poem 5 


was quite unsystematic. 


v. 95. uer uenit, S fiam ut, T faciam ut; Buecheler and most editors have 
printed ‘fiam uti.’ Mr, Rackham, distrusting both this reading and ‘fiet ut,’ 
suspected that ‘uer’ had fallen out of the text, and I believe that the history of the : 
passage is as follows: the author wrote VERVEIT; a copyist passed over the first vE 
owing to the ve which follows, while vzrr dwindled into something like vr; still 
later a corrector or correctors filled the gap which had arisen—‘faciam’ seems 


a correction of ‘fiam’ but. may be an independent conjecture. 
v.97. See Introduction. 


THE TIBERIANI AMNIS IN QUATRAINS. 


This poem was found by Bahrens in the Harleian MS. (H) only, of the fifteenth q 
century. Ifthe MS. version of it is treated in the same way as the MS. version of — 


the Pevuigilium Veneris has been treated above very similar results are obtained: 


(1) Though the line ‘ Quae fluenta,’ etc. (v. 14), which Bahrens shifted, can be q 
restored to its MS. position, one other (v. 7 in my version) should be transposed from _ 


other than metrical considerations. (2) When this line is so transposed, there being 
lacunae of single words only in H, this poem too appears to have been composed in 


quatrains. (3) The three accentual lines, which H exhibits, can easily be emended _ 
into quantitative verse, while in this case we know that the author habitually wrote — 


poetry under the quantitative rules of prosody. 


If my reconstructions of these two poems are even approximately correct, the — 


resemblances between them are remarkable, viz.: (1) The division of the text of both 


poems into quatrains, (2) the use in both of them of quadrisyllables in the sonorous 7 


passages, (3) the Appuleian characteristics of the two writers (see note on v. 72 of 


the Peruigilium Veneris, and notice the form ‘ fraglabat’ in v. 8 of the Ammis), (4) the ; 


play of fancy and the preferential use of Dione as the title of the goddess in both 


poems. Surely we should in future boldly ascribe both poems, as Bahrens and other q 


editors have already done with hesitation, to the same author, Tiberianus ? 


My use of asterisks and italics is the same in this poem as it was in the former, q 


and the lines are numbered and referred to on the same principles in both cases. 


1 Amnis ibat inter *herbas ualle fusus frigida, [i 
2 Luce ridens calculorum, flore pictus herbido; [2 
3 Caerulas superne Jaurus et *wivecta myrtea [3 
4 Leniter motabat aura blandiente sibilo. [4 
5 Subter autem molle gramen flore adulto creuerat ; [5 
6 *Et croco solum rubebat et *vubebat liliis. _ [6 
7 *Roscidum *nemus *rigebat *inter *uda *gramina, [zz 
8 *Tum nemus *fraglabat omne spiritu *uiolarii. [7 
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v. 86, The reading of S seems to me right, ‘safe from further fighting because 
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g Inter ista dona ueris et *Dionae gratias, [8 
10 Omnium regina odorum uel colorum Lucifer, [9 
1r *Aureo *praeeminebat *flore *uel *forma rosa ; [10 
12 Fonte crebro murmurabant hinc et inde riuuli. [12 
13 Antra muscus et uirentes intus hederae uinxerant, [13 
14 *Qua fluenta labebunda *gurgite ibant *lucido. [14 
15 Has per umbras omnis ales, plus canora quam putes, [15 
16 Cantibus uernis strepebat et susurris dulcibus ; [16 
17 Hinc loquentis murmur amnis concinebat frondibus, [17 
18 Quas melos uocalis aurae, musa Zephyri, mouerat. [18 
Ig Sic euntem per uirecta pulchra odora et musica [19 
20 Ales, amnis, aura, lucus, flos et umbra iuuerat. [20 


v. I. herbas. So dH. Nores. 


v. 3. superne. The last syllable is short as in Horace, Odes 2; 20, 11, and else- 
where. ‘ Laurus’ and ‘uirecta’ are both missing in H. 

v. 6. vubebat, H lucebat—an accentual reading—and the emendation of the line 
is a botanical problem. Did Tiberianus, who observed from Nature, see the bay- 
trees, the myrtles, and the ‘crocus uernus’ in Italy, Africa, or France? And what 
‘lilia’ (a wide term in Latin) did he see growing with that crocus? If the ‘lilia’ 
were lilies of the valley or wood anemones read ‘ nitebat,’ but the purple fritillary or 
a purple iris or the red anemone seem to me more likely flowers. I add the third 
of the above because the Encyclopaedia Britannica regards that flower as being 
probably the ‘lilium rubens’ of Pliny 21. 5.11. The wild tulip is perhaps another 
possibility. 

v. 7. This line appears in H after the line ‘aureo . . . rosa,’ ie. as No. 11, but 
as the ‘nemus’ and ‘gramina’ in it are clearly the same as the ‘nemus’ and 
‘gramen’ of vv. 5 and 8, the line can hardly be placed anywhere except here. ‘Et’ 
of v. 6, ‘tum’ of v. 8, can then be restored to their MS. positions, i.e. to their 
positions in my text. 

v. 8. fraglabat. So H. It is the form which Appuleius invariably used for 
‘fragrabat.’ 

uiolavit. The MS. line ends ‘uiolarum spiritu,’ an accentual reading in which 
vi- was pronounced as an accented syllable. I suggest that the dots over the two ?’s 
of ‘uiolarii’ were mistaken for a line; the word was then read as ‘uiolarum ‘ and 
placed before ‘spiritu’ that the line might scan. 

v. 9. Dionae. H has ‘et gratias’ only; Bahrens conjectured ‘gemmeasque 
gratias’; I suggest ‘et Dionae’ partly because an Appuleian would seize on the play 
of words ‘dona’ and ‘ Dionae’ (cf. ‘mellita . . . mollita,’ in one clause, ‘ puellam 
appellant,’ together, from a couple of pages of Cupid and Psyche), but chiefly for the 
reasons given in the following note. 

vy. 11. H has ‘ Auro flore praeminebat forma Dionis rosa.’ The third word does 
not seem to exist, and the verse is clearly much corrupted. I consider that ‘ prae- 
eminebat’ originally stood in the text, and that ‘ Diones,’ having been omitted by 
error two lines above, was written in the margin and then later inserted in this line 
on account of ‘rosa’ (Venus’ flower); the MS. line is an attempt to fit into one line 
all that then stood in the text. 

Does ‘aureo ’ refer only to the anthers of the flower, or does it mean ‘ beautiful,’ 
or was the Austrian brier already known in the Roman world? 

v. 14. H *‘Quae fluenta labebunda guttis ibant lucidis,’ an accentual reading, 
which I believe to have been due to the elision in the original verse. 


jo A. Fort. 
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MODERN GREEK DVANDVA COMPOUNDS. 


I nave not had the advantage of seeing H. C. Muller’s treatise on word-composi- 
tion in Greek (Leiden, 1896) referred to in his note on Greek Dvandva compounds ~ 
in the January issue of the Classical Quarterly. But I venture to adda few more 
words, chosen without special research, to confirm the curious facility, which he 
notes, of mediaeval and modern Greek in the formation of these compounds. 


fayordrt, meat and drink, ‘a feast.’ (Passow, Popularia Carmina, 49, 11, etc.) 

ceAAoxadivwpévos, saddled and bridled. (Avyevijs, 881. ed. Lambros; Paris, 
1880, etc.) 

A\Gapopapyapirapo, precious stones and pearls. (Imberios et Margarona, ed. 
Lambros, 422.) 

paxatporeipouvo, knife and fork. 

avépéyvvo, man and wife, ‘couple.’ 

yvvacxdraida, women and children. 


The three last words are in common colloquial use. 


peXavodrevkos, black and white. 

vepoxvovo, rain and snow. 

pufoyaXo, rice and milk, 

Xe-porddapa (adv.), hand and foot. 

pwtorkiacis (pwrorkidgw) is hardly a genuine Greek formation, being a 
journalistic translation of chiavoscuro. 


During the war such formations as I'epyavoBovAyapo, the Germans and 
Bulgarians; “AyyAoydAAo, the English and French, were common in the Greek 
newspapers. 


JouHN MavrocorpaTo. 


NOTE ON THE ABSTRVSA GLOSSARY. 


I orFeR for what it is worth the following suggested explanation of the surprising 
statement of the Abstrusa Glossary : ‘ Fauonius solis radius qui nonnumquam uitro 
aut argento repercussus uagi ac tremuli fulgoris aemula claritate resplendet’ (72, 29; 
vide Mr. H. J. Thomson’s article in the April number of the Classical Quarterly, p. 87). 
The language suggests a rhetorical prose work rather than a grammarian’s note, and 
the following variants seem to offer a clue to what has taken place: (1) Cod. Leid. 
67 E. quoted in the above-mentioned article has ‘ Fauonius etiam dicitur solis radius,’ 
etc. (2) Lib. Gloss. 197, 21 reads: ‘Fauonius uentus fauonius dicitur etiam solis 
radius,’ etc. Hence perhaps we have here a conflation of two distinct glosses, 
produced in the process of alphabetical compilation: (1) ‘ Fauonius: uentus.’ (2) A 
note on Verg. Aen. VIII. 22 sqq. ‘Fauorinus etiam dicit ‘‘solis radius . . . re- 
splendet,”’ a citation of a parallel passage from some work of Favorinus. . 

‘Fauorinus’ would readily be corrupted into ‘Fauonius,’ and as a corollary 
‘dicit’ would be altered to ‘dicitur’; subsequently, in the course of alphabetical 
arrangement, the two notes were welded into one. 

R. J. SHACKLE. 


AUGUSTUS AND HIS LEGIONARIES. 


In the Monumentum Ancyranum Augustus makes some interesting and, if 
we can unravel them, undoubtedly important statements, from which certain 
deductions seem possible as to the number of his legionary soldiers, the rate 
of mortality among them, their length of service and the provisions made 
for them after their discharge. Quite early in the Monument (1. 16-19) we get 
the following general assertion: ‘About five hundred thousand Roman 
citizens were bound to me by the military oath. Of these, after the due 
expiry of their service, I settled in colonies or sent back to their own municipia 
somewhat more than three hundred thousand. And to all of them I gave land 
purchased by myself, or in lieu of land sums of money out of my own resources.’ 
From the place of this statement in that part of the record relating to his 
earlier career we might be tempted to infer (a) that the five hundred thousand 
legionaries were those who formed his armies at the time of Antony’s collapse, 
and (6) that the discharge of three hundred thousand of them, whether 
planted in colonies or sent back to their domiciles, took place at one and the 
same time. With regard to the second point, we shall see presently that the 
vague and indiscriminate statement made here is cleared up by a later 
passage (III. 22 sqq.), from which it appears that the assignation of land 
belongs to two distinct schemes of colonization, separated by sixteen years, 
and that the restoration of discharged soldiers to their municipalities, to whom 
alone the words ‘ pecuniam pro agris dedi’ are applicable, belongs to a still 
later date. But these facts, not discoverable in the statement as it stands, 
negative the supposition that the five hundred thousand were those enlisted at 
or up to the date of 31 B.c. For, apart from the impossibility of assuming 
that Octavian had, or had had at that date, something like eighty-three legions, 
it is clear that Augustus wishes to represent the number of discharged soldiers 
provided for as three-fifths of the total number enlisted. It follows that by 
2 B.c., the last date, as we shall see, at which discharged soldiers were 
provided for in considerable numbers, the total of those enlisted must have 
increased largely since thirty years earlier, and if it had been five hundred 
thousand then, the proportion given between the numbers of those enlisted 
and those provided for would have been in utter contradiction to the facts. 
Who, then, are included under the five hundred thousand Roman citizens who 
took the military oath to Augustus? It can hardly be doubted that the 
number included all those enlisted in the legions from some terminus a quo to 
be determined presently down to the date of the statement under considera- 
tion. It would follow that about one hundred and fifty thousand out of the 
total were actually serving at this latter date in the twenty-five legions, which 
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as we know from Tac. Ann. iv. 5 were in existence at the end of Augustus’ 
reign. Toestablish an exact terminus a quo for the enlistment of the five hundred 
thousand is not so easy. But a practical starting-point can be found. All the 
legionaries who had formed Octavian’s armies, both against Antony in 
44 and 43 B.c. and in alliance with him during the Philippi campaign, must 
be eliminated. The bulk of them along with Antony’s veterans had been 
disposed of by a series of land assignations, carried out not by purchase 
but by confiscation, and in short by methods which Augustus wished to b 
forgotten, not recorded. Of course, during the years which followed down 
to the final breach with Antony, Octavian had numerous legions in Gaul, 
in Spain, and in Illyricum. All these, we must suppose, and no doubt a large 
number of recruits from the western provinces joined in the oath of allegiance 
and service to Octavian, which, as he himself records, was taken by these 
provinces at the time when they called upon him to assume the command in 
the coming campaign, and when, in his own words, he was ‘per consensum 
uniuersorum potitus omnium rerum.’ i 
I conclude therefore that, in attempting to account for the total of five 
hundred thousand legionaries specified by Augustus, we must start from the 
situation in 32 or 31 B.c., and reckon as the first instalment towards that total 
the army, so far as it consisted of legions, which was uader the command 
of Octavian, when Antony and Cleopatra fled to Egypt. p 


Whether Octavian added to his army any of the legions taken over from 
Lepidus or Antony is a question difficult to answer with certainty. From the 
fact that in the Augustan army there were three legions numbered III, and 
duplicates of IV, V, VI, and X, it may be inferred with some probability that 
at least six legions were taken over from these two armies.’ But in the state- 
ment of the Monument under consideration Augustus is clearly concerned to make 
the proportion of soldiers provided for appear as large as possible in comparison: 
with the number enlisted, and therefore, though these six legions had of course 
transferred their oath of allegiance to him, it seems to me very probable that 
he does not include them in the total of five hundred thousand. I shall at any 
rate assume this in the calculations which follow. 

Of the legionary army, at the disposal of Augustus in 31 B.C., he retained 
a portion and discharged a portion. Those discharged, naturally the veterans, 
who had already served their time, were settled, in a manner to be discussed 
below, in Italian colonies. I am only concerned for the moment with the 
number so disposed of, and this seems to be indicated by a statement of 
Augustus that along with other largesses belonging to the year 29 B.C. 


1 Besides III Augusta there were III Gallica 
and III Cyrenaica, the former perhaps from the 
army of Antony, the latter from that of Lepidus. 
The duplicates were IV Macedonica and IV 
Scythica: V Alauda and V Macedonica: VI Val. 
Victr. and VI Ferrata, the latter always an 
Oriental legion: X Gemina and X Fretensis. 
Of course both Antony and Lepidus had a large 
number of legions, but these were probably for 


the most part wernaculae, and perhaps even com- 
posed to some extent of slaves, like the army of 
Sex. Pompeius. If this was the case, we can 
understand why Augustus incorporated so few 
in his own army. They would not be of the 
best material. The slaves might be handed 
back to their masters, like those in the Sicilian 
army, while the rest would be simply disbanded. 
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» ¢acceperunt triumphale congiarium in coloniis hominum circiter centum et 
uiginti milia’ (III. 19). If this, as seems probable, refers to the newly settled 
military colonists of the previous year, we have accounted for one hundred and 
twenty thousand out of the three hundred thousand legionaries provided for. 

_ With regard to the legions retained by Augustus, I adhere to the view put 

forward by me many years ago (Stud. in Rom. Hist., ist series, pp. 162-179), 
that he had during the earlier portion of his reign twenty-two legions, sixteen 
of his own, numbered I to XVI, and the six already referred to taken over from 
the armies of Lepidus and Antony.4 On the assumption that these were not 
counted among the five hundred thousand enlisted by Augustus himself, we get 
as the first contribution towards that total, 96,000 men, or, with the 120,000 
legionary colonists added, 212,000. There remain 288,000, a figure which repre- 
sents the total number of Roman citizens enlisting in the legions during the 
forty-four years from 30 B.c., to 14 A.D. We may take the average number of 
legions for the whole time as twenty-two, for, though there were twenty-five in 
the last five or six years, the legions newly raised in the Pannonian war would 
need few recruits during the short interval between their creation and I4 A.D., 
while the recruiting for some of the other legions must have been small at the 
end of the reign, if we may judge by the number of time-expired veterans 
retained on active service. On these figures then, it would seem, the average 
number of recruits for each legion every year was 293. But, as a matter 
of fact, there can hardly be said to have been an annual average, since the 
great bulk of the new soldiers must have been recruited in particular years 
or sets of years, which can be specified. Thus if, as we shall see reason to 
believe, nearly one hundred thousand veterans were settled on provincial land 
in or about 14 B.c., there must have been at this point exceptionally heavy 
recruiting to supply the gaps so caused. The same would be true, though 
perhaps to a less extent and spread over more years, when in the years follow- 
ing 7 B.c. large numbers of veterans were sent back to their domiciles with 
pensions. (See below.) Once more, between 6 and 10 A.D. no fewer than six 
fresh legions were enrolled (four in the Pannonian war and two after the Varian 
disaster), and this by itself would mean the raising of 36,000 recruits. 

When we turn to the other side of the balance, it is clear that since four 
hundred and fifty thousand out of the five hundred thousand are accounted for, 
either by those still serving in 14 A.D. (150,000) or by those discharged and pro- 
vided for (300,000), only fifty thousand are left to be classified as killed or disa- 
bled, or as having died during their years of service. It isno doubt true that, with 
the exception of the German campaigns of Drusus and Tiberius, the Pannonian 
campaigns of the latter, after Agrippa’s death and the great Pannonian rebellion, 
there was no really heavy fighting during the reign. There was little otherwise 

beyond desultory frontier warfare and occasional punitive raids, and whatever 
losses there were, would in all probability fall more upon the auxiliary troops 


1 Mommeen held that in addition to these six course of the Pannonian rebellion, I have given 
Augustus only retained twelve of his own, and reasons against this view in the paper referr 
that legions XIII to XX were all created in the to above. r 
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than on the legions. But at the same time, when we remember that 18,000 
were lost with Varus at one blow, and that the Pannonian war was ‘ grauissi- 
mum omnium externorum bellorum post Punica,’ this total seems extraordi-— 
narily small. If the view taken above is accepted as probable, that the six 
duplicate legions were not included in the five hundred thousand, we can add ‘ 
36,000 more to the casualty list, while a few thousands more can be added by ~ 
supposing that the twenty-five legions were not all up to their full strength in 
14 A.D., and that therefore 150,000 is an over-estimate. ’ 

The points, however, hitherto discussed, though deducible from the state- 
ment in the Monument, are not those on which Augustus himself intended 1 
to lay stress. What he is recording is the extremely large proportion of those ~ 
who, having completed their term of service, were provided for by means 
of his liberality. He returns to this point, and at the same time clears up 
much that was left ambiguous in the general statement. In III. 22 sqq., 
Augustus declares: ‘In my fourth consulship (30 B.c.), and afterwards in~ 
the consulship of M. Crassus and Gn. Lentulus the augur (14 B.c.), I handed ; 
over sums of money to the municipalities in payment for the land which I 
assigned to my soldiers. The total amount so paid was about six hundred 
million sesterces for Italian land, and about two hundred and sixty million — 
sesterces for provincial land. Of all who ever planted colonies of soldiers | 
in Italy or in the provinces, I was the first and only statesman down to 
my own age to take this course.’ 

It appears therefore that the settlernent of soldiers on land mentioned 
in the earlier passage took place on two occasions, in 30 and in 14 B.C., 
while we shall see reason to connect the former with the purchase of Italian” 
land, and the latter with the acquisition of land in the provinces. For 
the colonization in 30 B.c. we get valuable information from Hyginus (de lim. 
p. 77, Lachm.) and Dio Cassius (51, 4). Hyginus declares that Augustus, 
after restoring peace to the world, provided by means of colonization both 
for the armies of Antony and Lepidus, which had come over to him, and for 
the soldiers of his own legions. He goes on to specify three classes of colonies 
thus established. (a) The towns which had favoured Antony were practically 
cleared of their inhabitants, and repeopled by military colonists. (6) Old 
established communities received large numbers of military settlers, and with 
them the title of colonies. (c) Some ancient and obsolete foundations 
received large accessions of citizens and in some cases of land, and at the 
same time recovered their lost rank as colonies. On two points this statement 
probably needs correction and receives it from Dio Cassius. He makes it 
clear (1) that land was not assigned, as we should hardly expect that it would 
be, to the soldiers of Antony and Lepidus, but only to his own veterans 
(rots 8:4 wavtos abt@ cvotpatevoac.), and (2) that the colonies were in Italy 
only, and not, as Hyginus states, also in the provinces. Dio also supplies the 
omission of Hyginus to make it clear that the land required was, as Augustus 
himself declares, purchased. But it was clearly not all paid for, as the 
Monument would lead us to believe, but only in the case of those communities 
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which had not sided with Antony. Another detail is given by Dio which may 
possibly explain the words in ‘ prouinciis’ in the account of Hyginus. It appears 
that the expropriated inhabitants of the hostile communities were allowed to 
settle at Dyrrachium, Philippi, and elsewhere. These were of course not 
military colonies, but it is by no means certain that they were not organized as 
civilian colonies; and as these settlements were in a way a necessary supplement 
to the scheme of Italian colonization, unless the dispossessed populations 
were to become a scandal and a danger, it is even possible that the purchase 
price of land'in Macedonia and perhaps also in [llyricum was included under 
what otherwise seems the enormous sum of six hundred million sesterces. We 
have already inferred from III. 19 that the number of military colonists 
settled in Italy at this time was one hundred and twenty thousand, and the 
colonies so established were no doubt the twenty-eight ‘ meis auspiciis deductae,’ 
which Augustus declares to have been in the highest degree flourishing and 
populous (V. 37).! 

With regard to the second assignment of land to soldiers in 14 B.c., 
or more strictly to the sums of money paid to municipalities in that year, 
there is evidence for connecting it, though Augustus does not himself 
explicitly connect it, with the purchase of provincial land. Under this 
year Dio Cassius makes an explicit statement which seems to place the 
matter beyond all doubt. ‘ At this time he colonized numerous cities in Gaul 
and Spain’ (54, 23). During the earlier part of the reign the term of service 
was probably twenty years, so that there would be a large number of 
legionaries recruited just before Actium who in 14 B.C. would be impatiently 
expecting their honesta missio. Nor is it unlikely that a demand for a sixteen 
years’ term was making itself heard. Augustus, who at this time was in Gaul 
and had been in Spain, must have been aware of the temper of the legions in 
these provinces, and perhaps anticipating the twenty years’ term of service by 
a few years, made the satisfaction of these demands fit in with his schemes of 
provincial organization by establishing or re-establishing numerous colonial 
foundations in the Spanish provinces and Narbonensis. In Pliny’s lists, which 


- 1 In V, 35 Augustus enumerates the provinces 
in which he planted colonies of soldiers, and 
Mommsen is much exercised because, though 
Emona, Salonae, Narona and Iader were colonies, 
Illyricum is absent from the list. Two possible 
reasons are suggested for its absence. (1) Illy- 
ricum was perhaps not a separate province, but 
under the administration of the governor of 
Macedonia. But between the treaty of Brun- 
disium and the unification of the empire after 
Actium, Macedonia had belonged to Antony, 
and Illyricum to Octavian, and as Illyricum 
had become important through his own cam- 
paigns between 36 and 33 B.c., it is unlikely that 
he would have at once merged it in another 
province, In any case, Illyricum was certainly 
as much a separate province as Pisidia, which 
finds a place in the list. (2) Augustus may have 
promised his veterans lands in Italy, and then, 


unable to get sufficient land to fulfil his promise, 
he may have settled some in Illyricum, a breach 
of promise which he would be anxious to keep 
out of sight, and therefore omits Illyricum from 
his list. On this it seems enough to ask, why, 
even if at the time he could persuade his veterans 
that they were settled in Italy, when they were 
really in Illyricum, should he still have had 
recourse to this futile expedient in drawing up 
his record forty-four years later? I make the 
suggestion, for what it is worth, that these places 
in Illyricum were not military colonies at all, but 
are covered by Dio’s ‘elsewhere,’ and that, like 
Dyrrachium and Philippi, they received settle- 
ments of dispossessed Italians, 

2 This, as we shall see, was granted in 13 B.c., 
in consequence no doubt of urgent demands on 
the part of the soldiers. 
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here represent the Augustan period, Baetica is credited with nine colonies, 
Tarraconensis with twelve, and Lusitania with five, and though many of these 
were Caesarian, even these may have received fresh colonists from Augustus at 
this time. In Narbonensis, so far as we can judge, there is little room for 
fresh foundations, so thorough had been Caesar’s scheme of colonization. 
But many Latin colonies may have become Roman with accessions of military 
colonists. 

Of course the colonization of this year may have extended to some of the 
other provinces specified by Augustus in V. 35, and not been limited to Spain 
and Gaul, and at any rate all soldiers settled would be included under the 
trecenta mtlia. But it cannot be supposed that all the military colonies in the 
provinces dated from the same year. Nor does Augustus imply this. He 
merely states that the payment of two hundred and sixty million sesterces was 
made in this year. The liability for some of this money may have been incurred 
in years antecedent to 14 B.c., though the new policy adopted in the following 
year (see below) makes it impossible to place any of the Augustan military 
colonies later than this time. There is no confirmation of the statement that 
the land required for these colonies was paid for, but it may well have been true 
as regards those in Gaul and Spain, where Augustus had considerable financial 
resources at his disposal. At the same time, it is difficult to believe that, when 
military colonies were established in Pisidia, payment for the land was made 
to the tribes, for whose coercion they were planted. We have therefore no 
means of determining with any exactitude either how many of the ¢vecenta milia 
were provided for in 14 B.c., or how many were settled at the cost of two 
hundred and sixty million sesterces. No doubt provincial land was cheaper 
than Italian, and if six hundred million sesterces could purchase enough of 
the latter for one hundred and twenty thousand, we might suggest that two 
hundred and sixty million provide for not less than eighty thousand on the 
former, but such an estimate is clearly.too uncertain to be of any use. It may 
be, however, that a consideration of the next statement in the Monument may 
lead us to an approximate estimate of the total number provided for by 
provincial colonies, whether all were paid for out of the sum given by Augustus 
or not. 

As has been already pointed out, a very large number of recruits must 
have joined the legions about this time. The twenty-two legions would 
number about 132,000 men, and at the lowest estimate more than half of these 
were discharged in or shortly before 14 B.c. An equivalent number therefore 
must have been enlisted about the same time. 

This extensive colonization had no doubt been a necessary step, but it 
had also been a laborious and costly task, and Augustus was not willing to 
faceitagain. Heaccordingly announced a new policy which, while lessening the 
rewards attaching to honesta missio, made them more definite and certain, and 
shortened the length of service required to qualify for them. Under the year 
13 B.c. Dio Cassius states (54, 25): ‘He promulgated rules as to the number of 
years the citizens should serve in the army, and as to the amount of money they 
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should receive as a reward when discharge from service in lieu of the land 
which they were always demanding. His object was that the soldiers, being 
enlisted henceforth on certain definite terms, should find no excuse for revolt on 
this score. The number of years was 12 for praetorians, and 16 for the rest, 

while the money to be distributed was less in some cases and more in others. 

‘It is not of course necessary to suppose that land was never given after this 
date, for the complaints made by some of the mutineers in 14 A.D. imply that it 
sometimes was, but it never could have been on a large scale, and the system 
was now for each soldier on discharge to receive a sum of money. 

During the years which followed there was some of the heaviest and most 
prolonged fighting of the reign in the German wars of Drusus and Tiberius 
and the Pannonian campaigns of the latter, and in the west at any rate there 
can have been little opportunity of working the new system. But it was 
worked on a somewhat extensive scale in the years following 7 B.c., as the next 
record in the Monument informs us (III. 28 sqq.). 

‘And afterwards in the consulship of Tib. Nero and Gn. Piso, and A. Antistius 
and D. Laelius, and of G. Caluisius and L. Pasienus, and of L. Lentulus and 
M. Messalla, and of L. Caninius and Q. Fabricius, I bestowed rewards in money 
on the soldiers whom, after the completion of their service, I sent back to their own 
municipia. And for this purpose with ungrudging liberality I expended four 
hundred million sesterces.’ This clears up another ambiguity in the general state- 
ment of I. 16, and shows that the words ‘ pecuniam pro agris’ refer to those 
soldiers only who were sent back to their municipia. The years during which 
this gradual discharge of soldiers took place were 7, 6, 4, 3 and 2 B.C., 5 B.C. being 
perhaps omitted owing to a large sum distributed to the people (there were 
320,000 recipients of 60 denarii) when G. Caesar assumed the toga wirilis. If 
we knew the amount of pension fixed for legionaries in 13 B.C., we could of 
course determine the number of men discharged during these five years. All 
that we know is that in 5 a.D. Augustus again lengthened the term of service 
to twenty years, and at the same time fixed the retiring allowance for legionaries 
at 12,000 sesterces (Dio Cass. 55, 25). AS a compensation for the increased 
length of service, we may assume that Augustus appreciably augmented the 
money allowance, and if we conjecture that it had been fixed at 6,000 sesterces 
in 13 B.C. we shall probably be not far from the truth. On that computation 
about 66,000 would have been discharged and rewarded during the five years 
specified by Augustus. This figure, added to the 120,000 settled in 30 B.C., 
accounts for 188,000 out of the trecenta milia, and leaves 112,000, which will 
have to include all the military colonies in the provinces, and also any soldiers 
discharged after 6 a.p. and receiving from the newly established aevarium militare 
the 12,000 sesterces fixed in the previous year. These would not be very 
numerous for reasons given below, but their necessary inclusion adds to our 
difficulty in determining the number provided for by the four hundred million 
sesterces paid out between 7 and 2 B.C. 

A question, to which no entirely satisfactory answer can be supplied, is 
how there came to be 66,000 men with sixteen years’ service at their back 
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between 7 and 2 B.c., for that number amounts to exactly half the total 
legionary force at the time, twenty-two legions. It would mean that these 
men, if at the time of their discharge they had completed their term of service, 
must have been enlisted from 23 to 18B.c. But there is not a trace of any great 
military activity at that date to account for such exceptional recruiting during 
those years. Moreover, these men would have been serving in 14 B.c., when, as 
we have seen, something like 80,000 men were settled on provincial land. 
But in this case we should have to assume that at the opening of 14 B.c. the 
legionary force consisted of 66,000 men whose length of service ranged from 
nine to four years, and about 80,000 who were to be discharged in the course 
of the year, in other words of little short of 150,000. How is this possible at a 
time when there were only twenty-two legions? I can only suggest that the 
words of Augustus, ‘after the completion of their service,’ are not to be 
pressed, and that a large proportion of the 66,000 now discharged had been 
enlisted as recently as 14 B.c., and that their discharge was due not to length of 
service, but to the severity of the German and Pannonian and perhaps 
Thracian and Moesian fighting since 13 B.c.! At any rate, while this process of 
expediting the honesta missio was going on, recruiting must again have been 
very active, and eight years after 2 B.c., i.e. A.D. 5, we find the legions again 
dissatisfied. We learn from Dio Cassius (55, 23) that ‘ the soldiers were sorely 
displeased at the paltry character of the rewards given to them, and at the wars 
waged at this time, and none consented to bear arms longer than the regular 
period of service. It was therefore voted that twenty thousand sesterces should 
be given to members of the praetorian cohorts when they had served sixteen 
years, and twelve thousand sesterces to the other soldiers when they had served 
twenty years. This was followed in the next year by the establishment of the 
aevarium nuilitare as recorded inthe Monument III. 38: ‘ ex quo praemia darentur 
militibus qui uicena aut plura stipendia emeruissent.’ We can hardly believe that 
this new scheme of regular discharge and pension was ever in full working 
order during the life of Augustus. The Pannonian rebellion began in the same 
year, and during its three years’ course four new legions, XVII-XX, were 
created. Three of these, XVII-XIX, were destroyed with Varus, but two more, 
XXI and XXII, were enrolled, and the legionary budget must have been heavy 
for the remainder of the reign. That postponement of discharge and non- 
payment of retiring allowances were among the chief grievances which led to 
the mutinies in Pannonia and Germany after the death of Augustus we know 
from the account of Tacitus, and it must be admitted that up to the end of his 
reign Augustus, in spite of repeated attempts to solve the problem, had not 
succeeded in developing a system of honesta missio which was at once workable 
and satisfactory to the soldiers. 
E.G. HARDY. 


1 Not all, however, who had shared in these of 15 a.D. must have been among those enliste 
campaigns were discharged, for the veterans in 14 B.c. 
complaining of thirty years’ service in the mutiny 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


[IMPROVED communications and the goodwill of publishers of many nationalities now 
enable us to make good some of the recent gaps in these summaries. The notes 
on the Godttingische gelehvte Anzeigen are supplementary to those which have 
already appeared. 

Readers will especially welcome the reappearance of the Musée Belge after the 
destruction of its plant and stock in the fire of Louvain. 

These summaries will in future deal only with original work appearing in the 
periodicals, Reviews of important books will be mentioned in the lists of new 
books published in the Classical Review.—Epp. C.Q.] 


American Journal of Philology. XL. 4. 1919. 

S. E. Bassett, The Theory of the Homeric Caesura according to the Extant Remains 
of the Ancient Doctrine. Caesura (rou) was not recognized in the classic period of 
Greek literature. Caesura is purely metrical and expresses the conflict between the 
end of the word and the end of the foot. It does not mean a pause, whether 
rhythmical or logical (pause in sense). E. W. Nichols, Verbals in -tor, -ax, -dus and 
-ns. Collection and classification, with comments, of these formations as used in 
Plautus. Tenney Frank, Cicero and the Poetae Now. The young men who gathered 
round Curio in politics and the poetae nous of whom Caluus and Catullus were the 
chief were closely associated with Cicero from 59 till the death of the most important 
among them. E. W. Fay, Declension Exponents and Case Endings. On the develop- 
ment of I.E. case endings from deictic elements as 7 (¢ in dative) and ¢ or o in 
accusative singular. 


XLI. 1. 1920. 

TK. F. Smith, The Literary Tradition of Gyges and Candaules. Traces the stories 
of Plato Republic 359p (Gyges and his ring) and Herodotus I. 8-10 (Candaules and 
Gyges) through the subsequent literature. The vitality of the stories is due to their 
use in the schools of rhetoric. In the modern versions of the Herodotean story, 
unlike the ancient ones, the central figure has become Gyges instead of Candaules. 
W. A. Heidel, Why weve the Jews banished from Italy in 19 4.v.? A close scrutiny 
of Josephus Ant. XVIII. 3, 4 and Tacitus Amnals II. 85 suggests that Tiberius 
banished them because certain Jews endeavoured to procure Fuluia, a Roman lady, 
as a hievodule or temple-prostitute. Lane Cooper, A Pun in the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 
In III. 11. 1412a sqq. suggests that there is a play on Opdrrevs ‘thrum on the harp’ 
as well as on Oparra «? ‘ you are a Thracian servant-girl.’ G. A. Harber, Tacitus and 
Tiberius. Tacitus’ unfavourable estimate of Tiberius was based on a consensus of 
hostile opinion already existing. C.G. Osgood traces the confusion of Harmonia 
-and Hermione in Paradise Lost 1X. 506 to variants in MSS. of Statius’ Thebaid and 
elsewhere, and notes that lines 133-153 in the Ode on the Nativity are based on the fifth 
book of the Divine Institutes of Lactantius. 


mutate te, O20. 

H. Weir Smyth, Unlisted Fragments of Aeschylus. A collection, with comments, 
of some two dozen fragments discovered since the second edition of Nauck’s 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. Tenney Frank, Epicurcan Determinism in the 
Aeneid. The sixth Aeneid is no proof that Virgil had abandoned his early 
Epicureanism for Stoicism. The semi-Stoic colouring was needed for the purposes 
of his art. W. A. Oldfather, Notes on the Text of Askleptodotus. An examination of 
the value of the five copies of F, the Laurentian MS. of the Texvy Taxtixy ; and an 
alphabetic register of the Greek terms not recognized in existing dictionaries. 
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R. L. Ramsay, The Latin Text of the Pavis Psalter. A Collation and some Conclusions. 
Thorpe’s Latin text 1835 is untrustworthy. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). VIII. 2. 1920. 

Marco Galdi constructs a lurid picture, generalizing from hints in the fragments 
of the Satires of Lucilius, of the depravity and degeneracy of Roman womanhood in 
the late Republican era. Henrica Malcovati analyzes the three views held as to the 
fragments of letters attributed to Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, that they are 
(a) genuine, (d) a forgery, (c) part of a rhetorical exercise. She defends the theory of 
the forgery on the grounds that their political bias is directly opposed to what is 
known of Cornelia‘s party-leanings and of her relations to her sons and her character. 
She believes, however, that there were genuine letters in existence, which are alluded 
to in Cic. Brut. 58, 211, and which have been lost. Teresa Comotti disputes 
Lachmann’s interpretation of ‘tres libelli’ in the distich of Propertius II. 12, 25, and 
the divisions based on it. Sees in tves only an indication of smallness, still common 
in vulgar parlance (cf. Catullus ‘si tria notorum sauia reppererit,’ and Suetonius 
Gram. 109, etc.), and cites usages of ‘ libelli’ for ‘ elegies,’ rather than volumes or 
divisions. ‘Tres libelli’ is thus equal to ‘ poche elegie,’ and Lachmann’s divisions 
fall to the ground. ©The Editor, C. Pascal, gives two meanings of iuuolare, ‘fly 
aloft’ and ‘steal.’ In the latter sense the word is in common use in early Christian 
writers, in modern Italian (énvolave) and in mediaeval French (embler). Ancient and 
modern etymologists fell into the easy explanation of wolare ‘ fly’ leading to wolave 
‘make fly,’ ie. ‘steal.’ But the Latin wola means the hollow of the hand. French 
voley and Italian involave mean ‘ hide in the hollow of the hand,’ and P. quotes several 
glossaries showing this sense. In the common languages the two meanings remained 
distinct. For the derivation of uola P. prefers the connexion with Gr. eiAAo, Att. 
eikw. The same root supplies Lat. woluo, uolumen, Gr. eiddw, ciAvpa. Compares also 
wola=kotAov odds (Corp. Gloss. Lat. Il. 525, 13): 


Vidi a. Tee) 

F. Guglielmino explains or amends several passages in the Phoymto (491, 502-3, 
508, 517, 518-19, 525-6). In 502-3 he retains the segue on which all the codices are 
agreed, and takes alia in sense of ‘less serious,’ thus explaining away an apparent 
contradiction which has led Dziatzko to excise the two lines as spurious. S. Sabba- 
dini, on Hor. Sat. I. 9, 69 tricesima sabbata, makes some interesting comments on 
Hebraic festivals in Rome, and refers the ¢vicesima to the day of the month, pointing 
out the difficulty of fitting in the thirtieth Sabbath with the Jewish calendar. This 
sense would indicate the expiatory season of the new moon. S. concludes that the 
two words should be separated by a comma. Horace and Aristius, the latter as 
some have suggested being a proselyte to Judaism, walking in the Hebrew quarter, 
observe signs of a double festival, the new moon (tvicesima dies) and the Sabbath 
(sabbata). C. Pascal quoting from a poem by Politian, written in 1486, shows that 
he was familiar with details of a life of Lucretius hitherto only known as being 
prefixed to an edition published in 1492 (now in the British Museum). Hence 
P. concludes that there is more reason than before to infer that this life was drawn 
from ancient authorities and not merely concocted by Renascence scholars. The 
most important article in this number is by A. Barriera, who has discovered in the 
miscellaneous collection of Latin works in Vat. Reg. 1587 the second ‘codex vetus 
Danielis’ believed to have been lost, and containing the Cato Maior. It dates from 
the eleventh century, found its way to Rome after wandering from France to 
Sweden, and is free from certain interpolations well known in L, V and P, and some 
that have forced their way into all the good MSS. B. proposes to publish his 
collation of the MS. (to be called D) in his edition of the dialogue for the Corpus 
Pavavianum. 
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Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1920. 

Jan. 3. E. Schwartz, Das Geschichtswevk des Thukydides (Miinscher), continued 
in next issue, S. postulates a redactor for speeches and documents, and writes on 
textual criticism. M. outlines the former theme. G. Loria, Le Scienze esatte nell’ 
antica Gvraecia (Tittel). A second and improved edition. E. Assmann contributes 
Agypter in Tvoja und in Boiotien. 

Jan. 10. K. Triidinger, Studien zuy Geschichte dey gviechisch-romischen Ethno- 
gvaphie (Philipp). ‘ Valuable.” W. Bannier contributes Zu attischen Inschriften. XI. 

Jan. 17. H. Meyer, Platon und die avistotelische Ethik ; Das Veverbungsproblem 
des Avistoteles; Natur und Kunst bei Avistoteles (Nestle). All commended. L. R. Dean, 
A Study of the Cognomina of Soldiers in the Roman Legions (Hofmann). Much 
criticized, especially for omissions. In Avete K. Kunst explains the name (Api, 
not Apr) and compares her with Persephone. 

Jan. 24. A. Pott, Dev Text des Neuen Testaments nach seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung (Thomsen). A second edition, with improvements. E. Lerch, Die 
Bedeutung dev Modi im Franzdsischen (Wolterstorff). A long discussion, continued in 
next two issues. K. Loéschhorn, Zu Laevius, Calvus, und den Priapea. Textual notes. 

Jan. 31. C. Riiger writes Zur pseudodemosthentschen Rede gegen Euergos und 
Mnesibulos (47). 

Feb. 7. O. Wichmann, Platos Lehve vom Instinkt und Geme (Steiner). ‘ Interest- 
ing.’ K. Miinscher contributes Noch einmal Isokvates VIII. 86. 

' Feb. 14. G. Némethy, Commentarius exegeticus ad Ovidw Tristia; another ad 
Ovidii Epistulas ex Ponto (Magnus). The notes are weak; two excursus to Ty,, 
{1) O.’s third wife was not a Fabia, (2) the cause of his velegatio, are quite worth 
reading. A. Kurfess, Zu Ps.-Cic. inv. in Sall. 7, 19. K. Léschhorn, Kleine kyritische 
Bemerkungen zu Properz. 

Feb. 21. In Die platonische Atlantis, continued in next issue, Th. Arldt thinks 
the Azores area has the best claim. 

Feb. 28. L. Weniger, Altgriechischey Baumkultus (Roscher). ‘ Meritorious.’ 

Mar. 6. A. W. de Groot, A Handbook of antique Prose-Rhythm. 1. History of 
Greek Prose-Metve, and dissertation De numero oratorio Latino (Ammon), continued in 
next issue. ‘Unites sureness in method with critical acumen.’ A. Zimmermann 
writes critical notes Zu den Homerischen Hymnen und Epigrammen. 

Mar. 13. H. Giintert, Kalypso (K. F. W. Schmidt). A meritorious philological 
study. K. Loschhorn contributes Einige Worte tibey die Verbannung des D. Jumius 
Juvenalis. J., banished by Hadrian to Britain, where he had served as tribune of a 
cohort (cf. Inscrr. Neap. 4312 Mommsen), died some time after 127. 

Mar. 20. -H. v. Kiesling, Damaskus (Thomsen). Interesting. R. Munz con- 
tributes Uber die wissenschaftliche Durchfiihrung dey biologischen Klimatheorte bei Post- 
donius und ein davan sich anschliessendes Fvagment bei Strabo C 695 sq. 

Mar. 27. H. Schafer, Von dagyptischer Kunst (v. Bissing). A weighty intro- 
duction to the subject. In Fastenfragment aus Ostia, Ch. Hilsen describes a stone 
found in 1916 near the Forum and relating to 36-8 a.D. 

- Apr. 3. F. X. Bauer, Proklos von Konstantinopel (A. L. Mayer). Good and 
attractively written. P. Jourdan, Notes de critique verbale sur Scribonius Largus (Helm- 
reich). Contributions: E. Bethe, Die Zeit unserer Ilias, and P. Wolters, Die 
Evbauungszeit des Heraions zu Olympia, both answering Drerup. 

Apr. 10. O. Rossbach writes Zwei Schriften des Maecenas. Prometheus (Seneca 
Ep. 19, 9) is subjective, as is De cultu (sc. corporis) suo (thid, 114, 5). 

Apr. 17. J. Viirtheim, Stesichoros’ Fragmente und Biographie (Seeliger). Favour- 
ably reviewed. A. Ludwich, Zu den Homerischen Hymnen auf Dionysos. Read as 8e 
Td pev Tpidoo. TavTws, TpLeTnpioLY aici at I. 11 (Allen), and later transpose thus— 
20, 21, 17-19: VII. 42, recast Ruhnken’s conj. to idévres Mydnv (‘das Perserreich’), 
3) té7’ xtd.: VIL. 55, Ms 87’ ‘Exérwp (Lookoutman ; cf. 80’ Kipave, etc.) is satis- 
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factory: XXVI. 11-13 is sound (dpas ‘ Reifezeit’; avrvs ‘in der Folge’): XXIV. 4, 
read évepyéa (‘ tatkraftig’) for erépyeo. Fr. Levy, Zu Senecas Phonissen. Mesk’s 
views on the relation between the scenes are untenable. 

Apr. 24. L. M. Hartmann and J. Kromayer, Rémische Geschichte (Steinert). 
Shows ‘ profound knowledge, logical acuteness, and absolute devotion to the truth.’ 
F. W. von Bissing replies to Assmann in A gypter in Troja und in Boiotien ? 

May 1. M. Wlassak, Zum vomischen Provinzialprozess (Kiibler). Much praised. 
S. Brandt, Zu Ps.-Cyprian De Pascha; textual notes. 

May 8. O. Immisch, Agatharchidea (Herr). Commended. K. Loschhorn, Zu 
Catulls Gedichten ; critical notes. W. Soltau, Die sicheren Geschichtsdaten des 4. Jahr- 
hunderts v. Chr. (366-338). 

May 15. E. Scharr, Xenophons Staats- und Gesellschaftsideal wnd seine Zeit 
(Loschhorn). ‘Excellent.’ N.A. Bees (Béns), Bibelgriechisch und Neugviechisch, on 
the Swede J. J. Bjérnstahl (0b. 1779) as a precursor of Deissmann, Moulton, etc. 
H. Geist, Die Strahlenlehve des avabischen Philosophen Alkindt. G. will produce an 
edition later. 

May 22. A. Heisenberg, Dzalekte und Umgangssprache im Neugriechischen (Maid- 
hof). By a liaison-officer to the Fourth Greek Army Corps; praised on the whole. 
In this and the next issue F. Burg writes Licinus, lisina und Verwandtes, a philological 
study. 

May 29. Ed. Zeller, Die Philosophie dey Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung dargestellt, 1. 1 (Capelle), continued in next two issues. Sixth edition of this 
xThpa. és det, Nestle’s share is superior to Lortzing’s; C. controverts some views of 
each. R. Knorr, Topfer und Fabriken verziertey Tervasigillata des 1. Jahrhunderts 
(Anthes). Has 100 very valuable illustrations. P, Boesch contributes Zu Seneca, 
Ep. 55, 7: pames is the intervening hill. 

June 5. A. Schulte, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, and 
A. Souter, A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek N.T. (Preuschen). Schulte’s is good but 
elementary, and has some errors. Souter, a skilful guide, gives reliable aid; 
references are few, and some articles unduly long ; the low price (3s.) and excellent 
production are noted. K. Léschhorn, Kleine kvitische Bemerkungen zu den Didaskalien 
des Euvipides. R. Pagenstecher, Ein Nilmosaik aus Agypten: found at Thmuis, it 
illustrates the difference between Italo-Egyptian and Alexandrino-Egyptian art. 

June 12. To this and next issue H. Stirmer contributes Zuv Homerforschung, 
criticizing details of H. Gerke’s views (Inteynat. Woch., 1919, pp. 595 Sq.) 

June 19. G. Loeschcke, Gelasius’ Kirkengeschichte (Preuschen). Edited 
posthumously by M. Heinemann ; it satisfies all reasonable wishes, but has some 
defects textually. 

June 26. A.C. Clark, M. T. Cicevonis pro Milone, pro Marcello, pro Ligario, 
pro Deiotaro, Philippicae I.-XIV., rec. A. C. C. (Klotz). A welcome second edition, 
introducing new materials, and important for the criticism of Cicero’s speeches. 
K. declines some readings; the festimomia are not duly regarded; and C. values his 
own finds of MSS. rather too highly. V. Gardthausen contributes Das erste 
digyptische Konigsjahy und die Kvatesis des Caesay Augustus. 


Classical Philology. XV. 1. 1920. 

W. E. Clark, The Importance of Hellenism from the Point of View of Indic 
Philology. 11. Continues the collection of notices in Classical and Indian sources from 
the time of Menander (Milinda), a Greek king in N. India in the second century B.c. 
down to the fourth century a.p. Tenney Frank, Vergil’s Apprenticeship I. The 
Culex. This is imitated in Horace Epode 2; it should be assigned to 48 B.c., when 
Octauius (Augustus), to whom it is dedicated, was about fourteen and elected 
pontifex ; it is a little epic suited to the young. Georgics II. 458-542 is an imitation 


of the same Epode of Horace. Catalepton 1X. (Eulogy of Messalla) was written in » 
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B.C. 42 (autumn), when Messalla captured Octavian’s camp in the first battle of 
Philippi, and afterwards suppressed. C.D. Buck, A Semantic Note. On the origin 
of certain words for ‘forgetting ’ and for ‘ dying’ or ‘killing.’ F. H. Fowler, Clauses 
of Willed Result. Ne- (and ut-) clauses which were not primarily substantive clauses 
originated as clauses of willed result, and the ‘ purpose ’ clauses and the ‘stipulative’ 
are developments of these and not derived separately from parataxis. S. E. Bassett, 
Bovkodixov. Discussion of this expression for a hexameter with a third foot ending in 
a word (which Theocritus uses in his bucolic idylls twice as frequently as in his epic 
idylls). J. O. Lofberg, The Sycophant Payasite. Notes the change of meaning from 
‘informer,’ ‘ blackmailer,’ to ‘impostor,’ ‘hireling agent,’ ‘ flatterer,’ ‘parasite’ as 
reflected in the New Comedy and Plautus and Terence. R. J. Bonner, The Book 
Divisions of Thucydides. Reconstructs the division into thirteen books from a 
consideration of the evidence of the Scholiast and a comparison of the eight-book 
edition. In Notes and Discussions G. M. Bolling shows that Aristophanes’ Nubes 537 
to 544 should be understood as containing pointed references to what is to appear 
later on in the play (653, 734, 1206-13, 1297 Sqq-, 1490, 1493), and P. Shorey 
interprets Herodotus’ criticism (1. 60) on the home-coming of Pisistratus. 


XL. 2.- 1920. 

Tenney Frank, Vergil’s Apprenticeship, II. Maintains, with discussion of details, 
the Virgilian authorship of the Ciris and other pieces in the A ppendix. A pupilof the 
Epicurean Siro, Virgil intended at first to write a poem in the vein of Lucretius, but 
found himself unequal to the task. The Ciris was written in the Epicurean ‘ garden’ 
of Siro at Naples, where Virgil may have come in contact with the oriental notions 
of which there are traces in the fourth Eclogwe. A tentative chronology for the years 
50-40 is given. W. L. Westermann, Uninundated Lands in Egypt, Part I., dealing 
with land-classifications, method of irrigation, and registration and assessment. 
C. W. Mendell, Satire as Populay Philosophy. Develops, with special regard to the 
Sevmones of Horace, the moralizing character of Roman satire, and its resemblances 
to the prose dialogue which was a recognized vehicle of ethical discussion. 
W. S. Messer, Mutiny in the Roman Army. An historical sketch showing that it was 
more frequent than is generally believed. E. W. Fay, The Elogium Duilianum. 
Argues that it is a forgery of the age of Tiberius. C. D. Buck, Hittite an Indo- 
European Language (with addendum). There is strong but not absolutely conclusive 
evidence that itisso. R. J. Bonner, The Legal Setting of Isocrates’ Antidosis. Among 
‘Notes and Discussions’ C. D. Buck illustrates the semantic connexion of ‘empty ’ 
and ‘free,’ and C. J. Adamec argues for the connexion of genu and genus, gigno, the 
link being the kneeling position in childbirth. 


Classical Weekly. New York. 1920. 

| Feb. 9. An account is given of an article by Prof. Tenney Frank on Agriculture 
in early Latium (Am. Economic Review, June, 1919). The soil was rich but not very 
deep, and it supported a dense population. Numerous traces remain of drains, 
tunnels, and dams: e.g. below Velletri is a system of tunnels cut in order that every 
foot of arable ground might be saved for cultivation. The emissarium of the Alban 
lake was cut through solid rock to save a few hundred acres of arable soil. Prof. 
Frank’s Economic History of Rome will shortly be published by the Johns Hopkins 
Press. 

April 5. S. A. Hurlbut, 4 Roman Hall of Fame. The writer describes the 
Forum of Augustus, with its statues of Roman warriors, from Aeneas and (probably) 
the early Alban kings down to L. Licinius Lucullus. Beneath each tablets were 
affixed, recounting the titles and story of the hero. Copies of some of these inscrip- 
tions have been found at Arretium and elsewhere. Virgil may have been acquainted 
with the plan, and perhaps with the statues themselves: Horace may be quoting in 
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Carm. IV. 8. 13 sqq. from the inscriptions such phrases as ‘celeres fugae’ ‘incendia _ 
Karthaginis impiae’ to contrast them with the verses of Ennius. 4 

April 26. E. T. Sage discusses Cicero’s use of the Senatusconsultwm ultimum, and — 
suggests that he regarded the trial of Rabirius as a challenge to the claims of the 
Senate, A Petrie, A. Latin Reader (B. W. Mitchell). Highly praised. ¥ 

May 10. E. S. Jenison, The History of the Province of Sicily (R. Magoffin). In- 
cludes a valuable discussion of problems of agriculture and taxation. C. K. gives 
an account of a paper by Professor E. K, Rand (Harvard Studies, XXX.) on Young 
Virgil’s Poetry. R. maintains that most, if not all, of the pieces in the Appendix — 
Vergiliana were in fact written by Virgil. ; 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1920. 

Jan. 10 and 17. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon (v. Arnim). A work 
addressed to the larger public, and aims at understanding the man rather than his 
teaching. The reviewer has grave doubts as to this distinction. 

Mar. 6. Nikos A. Bees (Béns), Griechische Handschviften des Klosters Mega Spilacon 
(Lamer). Of special interest as showing that Greeks copied instead of printing m ~ 
the eighteenth century under Turkish rule. O, Wichmann, Platos Lehre von Instinkt d 
und Genie (Stenzel). Plato recognizes the two fundamental powers of the human ; 
spirit, conscious thought and unconscious instinct. P 

Mar. 13. H. H. Hofmann, Chorlieder und Handlung in Euripides (Weinreich). . 

May 22. P. Koschaker, Neue Forschungen zum vémischen Zivilprocess. A review 4 
of works by M. Wlassak. F 

June 19. T. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die dramatische Technik des Sophocles — 
(v. Arnim). Suggestive in many details, but unsatisfactory as to general treatment. 

July 3. R. Vari, Leonis Imperatoris Tactica, ed. R. V. (Gerland). Published by — 
the Budapest Academy of Letters. 4 


Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1915-17. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 1915. K. F. Kinch, Fowilles de Vvoulia (Rhodes) (Pfubl). A - 
model excavation-report, though the system of grouping the pottery-finds makes © 
reference difficult. For students of Kameiros (‘ Rhodio-Milesian’) vases indispensable. — 
Mme. Kinch’s illustrations are both faithful and artistic. A. Schulten, Nwmantia, I. 
Die Keltiberer und ihve Kriege mit Rom (Bauer). An exhaustive monograph on the 5 
Celtiberians, geographical, linguistic, ethnological, and cultural evidence being fully 
discussed. 1916. C. Fredrich, Vor den Dardanellen, etc. (Kern). A model book of 
travel by this distinguished authority on archaeology. 1917. K. Miller, (i.) Itinevaria 
Romana, (ii.) Die Peutingersche Tafel odey Weltkarte des Castovius ; Hans Gross, Zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte der Tab. Peut. (Kubitschek). Millet’s vast work is disappointing 
and uncritical; Gross follows a sound method, but the arrangement and press- 
corrections are bad. 4 

Art. 1915. Percy Gardner, The Principles of Greek Art (Koepp). The reviewer 4 
finds much to commend, but regrets many omissions ; he dissents from the view that 
sculpture is only in decline after the age of Alexander. E. R. Fiechter, Die Bauge-— 
schichtliche Entwicklung des antiken Theaters (Thiersch). The author presents with — 
increased force the case for a stage, at least in the Hellenistic period, but inclines 
(unconvincingly) to Dérpfeld’s view that the action took place in the orchestra in the 
fifth and fourth centuries. The second part of the work deals especially with the - 
Roman stage and its derivation from the Hellenistic. F. Studniczka, Das Symposion 
Ptolemaios II, (Rubensohn). Treats with learning and ingenuity of the puzzling i 
banqueting-tent of Philadelphos, described by Kallixeinos in Athenaeus. 1916. (i) 
M. Bieber, Kuchenform mit Tragédienszene ; (ii.) A. Brickner, Maske aus dem Kerametkos 
(Robert). Bieber discusses unconvincingly the stage-scene represented on a mould | 
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of terra-cotta found at Ostia in 1906. 1917. (i.) H. Stuart Jones, The Sculptures of 
the Museo Capitolino; (ii.) M. Bieber, Ant. Shulpturen und Bronzen in Cassel. Both 
books full of the spirit of scientific research. 

RELIGION aND Mytuotocy, 1916. G.P. Wetter. és (Nilsson). Treats of 
the place of ‘light’ in religious and philosophical belief, with special reference to 
Manichaeism. 

History. 1915, (i.) Raeder, L’Avbitvage international chez les Hellenes, (ii.) M.N. 
Tod, International Arbitration amongst the Greeks (Ziebarth), The reviewer prefers the 
latter book, and cites a few inscriptions and articles not available to the writer. 1916. 
W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas ( Kolbe). The reviewer is unfavourable, and gives 
his own survey of the evidence and version of the events of this obscure period. A. 
Stein, Aegypten unter rimischer H evrschaft (Schubart). The brief review is full of 
illuminating suggestions. H. Leifer, Die Einheit des Gewaltgedankens im rémischen 
Staatsrecht (Gelzer). Strongly recommended to students of Roman constitutional 
theory. 1917. U. Kahrstedt, Geschichte der Karthager von 218 bis 146 (Kromayer). 
This book completes Melzer’s work of the same name. Kahrstedt often overshoots 
his mark, and not all his assertions stand close examination. But he shows breadth 
and originality in the handling of the general historical relations. 

Lincuistic anp Metric. rgts. N. Jokl, Studien zuv albanesischen Etymologie und 
Wortbildung (Thumb). An important contribution. 1916. J. Sundwall, Die ein- 
heimischen Namen dev Lyhter (Danielsson). A great collection of material for the study 
of Anatolian names, marred by uncritical and hasty methods. E, Boisacq, Diction- 
naive étymologique de la langue grecque (Debrunner). This work, now completed, marks 
an important advance on Prellwitz. 

PALAEOGRAPHY AND Papyri. 1915. H. Pirenne, Album Belge de Diplomatique 
(sous la direction de H.P.) (Oppermann). Admirable alike in plan and execution, 
and deserves to be widely known outside Belgium. A. Heissenberg and L. W enger, 
Byzantinische Papyri in Muiinchen (Partsch) A notable advance in the editing of 
papyri, with commentary on both literary and legal aspects. The illustrations 
(thirty-seven plates) are masterly. 1916. Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
X. (Schmidt). The reviewer discusses in some detail the fragments of Sappho and 
Alcaeus. 

GREEK LiTeRaTuRE. 1915. tS. Sudhaus, (i.) Menandri veliquiae nuper vepertae, (ii.) 
Menander-Studien (Robert). The former work, completed in haste by the author, who 
fell in the war in 1914, is of standard merit. The ‘studies’ now reviewed are full of 
value, and marked by all Sudhaus’ brilliance and learning. ©1917. (i.) E. Bethe, 
Homer: Dichtung und Sage. 1.; (ii.) Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Ilias und Homer 
(Cauer). The former book is disappointing, and much that the author Says goes to 
disprove his own ‘dogma’ of the artistic unity of the I/iad. W.-M.’s book is far more 
valuable, and his reconstruction of the ‘ Leben und Weben’ of epic poetry before the 
Iliad took its present shape is sound. But his conclusion that the author (assigned to 
ca. 750 B.C.) possessed a twofold genius as creative poet and skilful editor suggests 
difficulties. (i) J. H. Lipsius, Cvatipfi Hellenicorum fragmenta Oxyrhynchia ; 
(ii.) E. M. Walker, The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, its authorship and authority (Kalinka). 
The former book leaves room for improvement, both in accuracy of printing and in 
the emendations suggested. As to the latter the reviewer considers the attribution to 
Ephorus as not proved, and is prepared to accept that to Cratippus. 

Latin Literature. 1915. E. Norden, Ennius und Vergilius (Pasquali). Closely 
reasoned and convincing in its main conclusions. A.Gercke, Die Entstehung der Aenets 
(Heinze). The views that III. is older that I., II., V., VI., and that VIL.-XIT. were 
all practically completed before I.-VI., seem fundamentally unsound. E. Léofstedt, 
Philologischer Commentary zur Peregrinatio Aetheriae (Heraeus). A valuable commentary 
on this small but interesting pilgrim’s record, and a mine of material for late Latin. 

O 
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1916. A. Gudeman, P. Cornelii Tacitt de Germania (Wissowa). The linguistic side ~ 


of the commentary is the most valuable. 

Puitosopuy. 1916. (i.) H. v. Arnim, Plato’s Jugenddialoge und die Entstehungs- — 
zeit dey Phaidvos; (ii.) O. Immisch, Neue Wege zuyv Platonforschung (Pohlenz). The ~ 
reviewer dissents from both books. P. Rabbow, Sceelenhetlung und Seelenleitung : die 
Thevapie des Zornes (Pohlenz). ‘The book shows real knowledge of the subject-matter, 
but seriously misinterprets some of the authorities, 


Hermes, LV. 1. 1920. 

U. Wilcken, Zu den Kaiserveskripten. Takes the period from Augustus to 
Diocletian, and deals with the forms of rescripts, their use in practice, methods of 
publication and delivery, the rescripts of the praefectus Aegypti, and their survival till — 
Justinian. Criticizes Preisigke (Schriften d. Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft in Strassburg, 
1917) and Fuass (Archiv fiiy Uvkundenforschung, 1908). Rescripts were of two kinds, — 
epistulae and subscriptiones: the latter were appended to the original petitions. These 
are distinguished by the praescript. In epéstulae this is of the form 6 Setva rH Setve — 
xalpev, in subscriptiones tp Seive rapa Tov deivos. In practice epistulae were replies to — 
applications by letter and passed through the office of the ab epistulis, subscriptiones to 
libellt through the a libellis, WW. wants to emphasize these distinctions more than 
Mommsen did in the paper printed in Juristische Schriften II. 172 sqq. Subscriptiones 
were published in Rome by proposttio ; epistulae were conveyed by imsinuatio. W. 
examines the Egyptian system and emends Ox. Pap. 1, 35. The form of rescripts is 
incompletely preserved by inscriptions. K. Miinscher, Zu den Persern des Aischylos. — 
Emendations. tB. Keil, Hin neues Bruchstiick des Diagovas von Melos. Believes that an — 
unpublished scholion in Vat. Gvaec. 1298 of Aristides contains two lines from a poem ~ 
by D. in ionics: <apds> Swdexa toicw abXors | tpirxadéxarov Tove’ éreXKer<o>ev 
“HpaxAjjs dios. E. Howald, Das philosophiegeschichtliche Compendium des Aveios Didymos. — 


An inquiry into the sources of Diogenes Laertius. MisceLren: F. Bechtel on the — 


Greek name Zpdxopdos, E, Meyer on zvpyos, meaning ‘farm buildings’ in Hel- 
lenistic Greek, K. Praechter on Plotinus Ennead 6.1.11. P.Groebe on the date © 
of Cicero’s Brutus and Pavadoxa. M. Leumann on the history of the word fustis. — 
O. Weinreich on Apul. Metam. 5. 4. 


Ley 5°25). 2920) 

J. Hasebroek, Zum griechischen Bankwesen dev klasstschen Zeat. E. Preuner, Zwet — 
Hydvophoven. A discussion of two inscriptions, one of which is Kaibel’s Efigy. — 
Gr. 872. W, Schubart, Aus einey Apollon-Avetalogie. Berlin Papyrus 11517 contains ~ 
on the back of an account a literary text. This is concerned with Delphi, and seems 
to be a romance written to advertise the merits of the oracle in an age of unbelief. — 
Several emendations in S.’s text are due to J. U. Powell and H. I. Bell. A. Mentz, © 
Die Handschnift C von Iustins Epitome. E. Howald, Die Schriftenverzeichnisse des — 
Avistoteles und des Theophvast. MuisceLten: W. Otto, Xpypariorixds uAdv in 
Polyb. 15. 31. 2.is the name of a wing of the palace at Alexandria. 


Journal of Philology. 1919. 

R. Gardner, The Siege of Praeneste. Discusses (with map) the blocking of the 
orev by Sulla. E.G. Hardy, On the Lex Iulia Mumictpalis. Defends his article in 
jJ.R.S. TV. 1 against the criticisms of Professor J.S. Reid. Clara M. Knight, The 
Change from the Ancient to the Modern Greek Accent. The change began in the 
pronunciation of Greek by foreigners, and developed in the period from Alexander the ~ 
Great to the second century a.p. Arthur Platt, (i.) Apollonius III., (ii.) Aeschylea, 
Textual criticisms. Joseph E. Gillett, The Catharsis-clause in German Criticism before 
Lessing. Discusses the views of Joachim Camerarius (1534), Melanchthon, Joh. 
Schosser, Jonas Bitner, Pontanus, Alexander Donatus (1631), etc. G. B. Bidder, 
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Avycus. The word aycus in Horace C, III. 26-7, means ‘ bow-drills.’ A. Platt, Some 
Homeric Aorist Participles. On aorist participles without past meaning. A. S. L. 
Farquharson, Emendations of Mavcus Auvelius’ Commentaries. S. G. Owen defends 
himself vigorously against criticisms by Professor Housman, and several shorter 
papers complete the volume. 


Mnemosyne. XLVII. 2. 

P. H. Damsté contributes critical notes on Seneca’s Agamemnon and Ocdipus, 
and on Lucian (these last continued from XLIV. p. 212). Ch, Charitonides emends 
the text of an epigram published by Arbanitopoullos in his QecoaArxd Myypeia, p. 123. 
F. Muller, De Vocibus Etvuscis, Tul, Spural, Naper, Ten-, argues that ¢w/ meant ‘ well ’ 
or ‘ spring,’ connecting with it the Latin folleno (more correctly spelt toleno), Tullianum 
(originally ‘ well-house’) and Tullius. Spuval =‘ public,’ from which is derived Latin 
spunus, properly ‘son of a mevetvix,’ From napey comes Latin naputae, ‘measuring 
ropes.’ From the root ten- was formed the name of a god or goddess, traces of whose 
worship by means of sovtes survived at Praeneste. J. van Wageningen, Magni 
Delatoy Amici (Juv. I. 34), thinks that the personage referred to is Heliodorus. It 
cannot be Egnatius Celer, who, having been condemned under Vespasian, could no 
longer be feared by other delatoves in the reign of Domitian. K:; Kuiper, De Mente 
Anaxagovea, examines the fragments of Anaxagoras and the references to his doctrine 
in the writings of later philosophers, and concludes that Heinz, Ueber den Novs des 
Anaxagoras (Leipziger Bevichten dev K. Ges. d. Wissenschaften 1890: Phil.-Hist. 
Classe, pp. 1-45) is correct in the view that A. regarded his voids as entirely incorporeal. 
M. Engers, Observations on the Administration of Egypt under the Lagidae, deals with the 
Nomarchs and their functions. Under Alexander they were native magistrates who 
carried on the civil administration of their districts. In the third century we find 
royal secretaries associated with them, by the second they have become subordinate 
officials. Their special function was the collection of taxes, at any rate from the 
royal domains, which supplied the greater part of the revenue of the kingdom. 
They had oversight of the cultivation of these domains and of the irrigation system, 
By the second century they had been reduced into mere tax-collectors. I. Berlage, 
On Plato Ap. p. 39., B. proposes to read véou for Sevoé in the passage éyd piv dre Bpadis 
av kal rperBirns i7d Tov Bpadvrépov EdAwv, of Se Euol KaTiyopor dre Secvol Kat o€eis ovres 
tnd T00 Oitrovos. W. Voligraff continues his New Avgive Inscriptions (from XLIV. p. 238). 
From one of these we learn that Chalcis possessed the title *Avrvyovefa in the 
third century B.c., and from another that in the fifth there was a cult of the Cretan 
goddess Hellotis at Argos. H. D. Verdam, Qua Acetate Plato Theaetetum Dialogum 
scvipsevit argues from P.’s treatment of his subject that the Theaetetus came before the 
Meno and the Phaedo, while there is no reason to assume that the Republic is later than 
it. M. Valeton, On the Signification of Odpng in Homer, concludes that (1) the bronze 
thovex was probably unknown in the Homeric age, (2) the usual dress of the warrior 
was the ‘tunica bellica’: where even this is absent the passage is to be referred to 
very early sources, (3) the ‘tunica bellica’ was generally protected with plates of 
bronze, and (4) generally (if not always) worn on the naked body, (5) tunics were 
long or short ; the presence of a (®yo or mitpa implies a short tunic. V. appends a 
list of the passages where the Qwpng is mentioned. There are notes by J. S. 
Phillimore on Catullus I., and by M. M. Assman, De Testatione triginta diebus post 
clarigationem facta, and a covollavium by W. Vollgraff correcting certain statements in 
his article on an ancient inscription published in the last number. 


XLVII. 3. 1919. 

J. J. Hartman, Pavadoxa Tacttea, seeks to show that Tacitus habitually added 
new touches to his work before publishing, and that these additions have left their 
mark upon his writings. He gives four instances: (i.) The Agricola, which, originally 
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written as a treatise on Britain corresponding to the Germania, was hastily transformed 
into the biography which we possess. H. argues at length that the Germama was 
composed not after the Agricola, as is generally believed, but slightly before it. The 
Germania is a model of perspicuous order ; the arrangement of the 4 gricola has been 
somewhat obscured by the insertion of biographical matter. (ii.) The reference in — 
Ann. 1.5 to the death of Fabius Maximus. (iii.) The account of the relations of 
Nero, Poppaea, and Otho (Am. XIII. 45-47).  (iv.) The narrative of Nero’s 
proceedings after the fireat Rome. Here H. regards the references to the Christians 
as a later insertion of Tacitus. W. Vollgraff continues his Novae nscriptiones Argivae. 
The present instalment contains: (i.) A catalogue of actors who took part in musical 
performances (first or second century B.c.). ii.) An inscription in honour of aq 
tragic actor (second or third century, a.D.) (iil.) One in honour of Cn. Pompeius ~ 
Magnus, which contains the words avroxpdropa 7d réraprov, and is therefore to be 
dated circ. 63 B.c. (iv.) A letter from Agrippa to the senate of the Argives, to be 
dated between 23 and 13 B.c. and of interest as confirming the statement of Josephus 
(XV. 350) that Agrippa was appointed tov répav “loviov Siddoxos Kaioapi, as against — 
Dio Cassius, who (LIII. 32, 1) confined his governorship to Syria. Vollgraff — 
contributes corrections of two funeral inscriptions published in Amer. Journal of 

Aych. 1913, pp. 170, 185. P. H. Damsté contributes notes on the text of the tragedy — 
Octavia ; also on Aulus Gellius I.-V. C. Brakman, Plautina, discusses the dates 
of the Poenulus and Truculentus, which he assigns to 187 and 186 8.c. He adds some 
notes on the text of these plays and the Persa. P. Groeneboom, Varia, has notes on 
Plato’s Apology. His explanation of the famous passage about buying the opinions — 
of Anaxagoras é« THs épxijorpas, is that copies of tragedies or comedies could be — 
bought, as appears from Ar. Frogs 1113. K. Kuiper, Embavos. Pausanias in 
Eustath. on IJ, 11. 732, p. 331, gives an account of this personage who is connected | 
with the rites of Brauronian Artemis. This account has led K. to emend a sentence ~ 
in Bekker, Anecdota 444. 32 (relating to a sacrifice performed by Embaros) as 
follows: rod 58 dpeurrov teOtcba. (MS, tov 8€ dveurdvra Oica) Kal 7d Aourdy otro 
sounréov (MS. rouciv) dyoavtos. J. 5S. Phillimore, De duobus locis Catulliams, proposes 
to read in LXIV. 218 ‘ quandoquidem fortuna mea ac tua, fervide, virtus,’ and the — 
first line of LXXI. ‘si quoi scortorum vivo bonus obstitit hircus,’ understanding vivo 
bonus =virosus. K. Kuiper has textual notes on Vita Homert ; C. Brakman, J.F., on 
Julius Valerius ; J. J. Hartman on Theocritus. J. J. H. also has brief notes on — 
Cic. Or. § 146; Ovid Ty. V. 3. 47, Ex. P.1V. 12. 50; and Seneca De Vita Beata c. 24. © 


Musée Belge. 1. 1920. 

A. Delatte, La chronologie pythagovicienne de Timée. The table of succession as 
given in Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth., agrees with the history of the persecutions as given — 
by Apollonius. Timaeus is the source of both. A. Carnoy, Le nom de Cronos. We 
must compare Celtic Cera, Italian Cerus-Ceres : the root is that of creo cresco. Cronos 
is the primitive god of production and fertility. J. Misson, Libanios et Livinus 
Ammonius. An account of an old book (1522) containing three declamations attributed — 
to Libanios, and annotated by the Flemish scholar Liévin van der Maude (born | 
1485). The book has probably perished in the fire of Louvain. E. Remy, Sur une 
application de la morale stoicienne au ius belli. Cicero’s treatment in the De Offciis is an 
effort to restrain Roman militarism, ie. the dogma that ‘all is lawful in war. 
J. P. Walzing, (i.) Tertullien et Salvien. Shows that Saluianus (circa 450) in his’ 
De gubernatione Dei borrowed largely from Tertullian; (ii.) La langue de Tertullien. 
Probus means ‘ modest,’ ‘ sweet-tempered’; weva veligio, ‘a sincere religious temper.’ 
These examples point out a rich field of study for young Latinists. L.Laurand, Les 
clausules latines. A review of the contributions of Francesco di Capua, mostly appearing” 
in the Bolletino di Filologia classica, and tracing the history of the clausulae through the 
middle ages. 
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Revue de Philologie. XLIV. 1. 1920. 


M. Besnier, Récents travaux sur les Defixionum tabellae latines. L. Bayard, Note 
suv Avistophane. In Birds 1615 vaBaoarped is the Triballian’s mispronunciation of 
vat Ileweraipe. B, Hausoullier, Inscriptions de. Didymes. F. Cumont, A propos de 
Pyoperce III. 18. 31 et de Pythagove. WVould keep the traditional text and translate, 
‘ As for thee, mariner, who ferriest pious souls across the Styx, may the winds at thy 
command carry on high the eidwAov (corpus mane) of Marcellus, following the road by 
which Marcellus and Caesar, quitting the path of man, withdrew to heaven.’ The 
passage reflects the Pythagorean doctrine, according to which the soul after death is 
carried by the winds to the sphere of the moon. According to this theology Styx, 
Acheron, etc., are in the upper air and not below the earth. J. E. Harry, Haccadev- 
bevos (Aesch. P.V. 113). Would read ras etXevpevos, Reviews of W. Dennison, 
Studies in East Christian and Roman Art, 1918. Mary E. Armstrong, Colours in Roman 
Ritual, 1917. 


Rheinisches Museum. LXXII. 1. 1917. 

L. Weniger, Vom Ursprung dev olympischen Spiele. The Olympian Agon is in 
origin a part of the worship of Zeus brought in by the Eleans despite the Pisatans 
whose chief deity was Hera. The Heraea is an older festival celebrated in 
Parthenios ; the later Olympian festival is forced to alternate the months Parthenios 
and Apollonios. The oldest form of the Olympian celebration consisted only of a 
sacrifice, a footrace in the Stadion and a feast. The race for girls is an imitation of 
the Heraea, and in that festival is to be connected with the worship of Dionysus and 
with the Thyiads. O. Hense, Chaves und Verwandtes. WRestorations of papyrus 
fragments of Chares (see Gerhard SB. d. Heid. Akad. 1912). Chares’ date is about 
the end of fourth or beginning of third century p.c. Verses in Stob. III. 20. 35 
belong to some such writer of gnomic iambics. F. Boll, Zu Demetrius de Elocutione. 
Argues against late date based on supposed use of Apion and Strabo. H, Schenk], 
Zuy Biogvaphie des Rhetors Himerios, discusses attribution of references in Libanius to 
the different persons named Himerios. W. Heraeus, Zu Petronius und den neuen 
Avvalakten-Fragmenten. Evidence of Arval records of 240 a.p. for words sangunculum 
(Petr. 66) and facinus in sense of farcimen. E. Bickel, Beitrdge zur vimischen Religions- 
geschichte (see LXXI. p. 548). II. Zum Cybelehult. The passage cur Phrygii (Stat. 
Silu. V. 3. 176 sqq.) connects the head covering of the Flamen with that of the Priest 
of Cybele. W. Kroll, Avnobiusstudien. Notes on Books III.-VII. (for Books I. and 
II. see LXXI. p. 309) mainly concerned with the sources and the arrangement of 
Arnobius’ arguments. W. Schmidt, Die sogenannte Avistidesrhetovik, discusses MS. 
tradition, arrangement and interrelation of Books I. and II., and relation of the 
different sections of the whole to Hermogenes. MiszeELLeEN: H. Mutschmann, Ein 
unbehannter Mythograph, namely the Gorgos of the Notion epitaph (Ath. Mitt. XI. 
p- 248). W. Meyer-Libke, explains form of manciola, manuciolum, peciolus. C.Clemen 
discusses ritual of Semnones in Tacit. Geym. 39, K. Preisendanz, card twa Kxarpdv. 
In a charm (Pap. Leid. J. 384) these words are only a rubric, and not part of 
invocation, 


LXXII. 2. 1918. 


E, Fraenkel, Lyvische Daktylen I. Elaborate discussion of purely dactylic 
passages in lyric. The ‘double-dimeter’ appears as metrical unit in a limited group 
of writers, while the dimeter in the great mass of dactylic lyric is not the base as it is 
in iambics,etc. B.A. Miiller, Zum Ninosyoman. Suggestions for text and discussion 
of military details in the battle. The date must lie between the end of the Hellenistic 
period and c. 50 4.p. W. Bannier, Zu grviechischen und lateinischen Autoren I, Notes 
on text of Hesiod Works and Days 25-6, 35-42, Scut. Her. 144, Homer JI. II. 645, 
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“Xen. Mem. II. 1, § 30, Lysias XIX. 23. Epigr. 39 in Aristotle Fragm. p. 402 Rose. . 7 
Seneca Phaedr. 558. The papyrus fragment published in SB. d. Heid. Akad. 1914, 


2 p. 25 ff. gives the opening of a dialogue: argues for form dyvécrp Gep as inscription 


of the altar at Athens. Proposes to read Temphyva for MSS. Tymphala in Lucr. V. 30 
instead of usual emendation Stymphala. W.Schmid, Die sogenannte Avistidesrhetorth 
(continued from LXXII. 1). Book I. with its appendix cannot be by Aristides. 
Book II. is by yet another hand. Book I. is based on the rhetorical criticism of 
Demosthenes, and was used by Hermogenes. U. Kahrstedt, Zwer Bettvdge zur 
dilteven vomischen Geschichte. 1. Die Patvizier und die Tributhomitien. The generally 
accepted theory that there existed (beside the Concilium Plebis) Comitia Tvibuta in 
which both patricians and plebeians voted is not supported by ancient tradition. 
The legally recognized right of the Concilium Plebis to fine patricians is not earlier — 
than the Lex Hortensia. The Comitiatus maximus in the XII. Tables is the Comitia — 
Curviata as distinct from the separate curiae. II. Chronologisches aus dem fiimften und — 
vierten Jahrhundevt. Discusses dates derived from Greeks and earlier Roman ~ 
annalists. In the fifth century the date for the XII. Tables is not more than ten ~ 
years out; the traditional date for the fall of the Tarquins may be approximately ~ 
correct. A very acute and valuable discussion. G. Helmreich, Zu Marcellus De — 
medicamentis. Criticism of Niedermann’s text (Leipzig, 1916). P. Cauer, Plato’s 
Menon und sein Verhdltnis zu Protagoras und Gorgias. Concludes that they were 
composed in the order Protagovas-Meno-Gorgias. Gomperz and Pohlenz are wrong in 
regarding the Meno as a ‘ palinode’ of the Gorgias. MiszeLLen: P. von der Mihll — 
takes yévov’ ofds éoou paddy in Pind. Pyth. Il. 72 ‘show thyself as thou truly art by © 
understanding aright the meaning of my words.’ P. Maas proposes toread <oxuv> — 
7d 5) Aeydpevov Sé5o1Kas in Ox. Pap. II. 215, col. II]. 12. Th. Birt, Verlag und 
Schriftstellereinnahmen im Altertum. Interesting collection of passages on this topic. 


Rivista di Filologia. XLVII.3and4. July-October, 1919. 


E. Lattes, The latest Doubts about the Etruscan Affinities of the Two Pre-Hellemic 
Inscriptions of Lemnos. Attacks the statements of Pareti (XLVI. 2; see Class. Quart. — 
January, 1920). M. L. De Gubernatis, Studies in Greek and Latin Accent. Combats — 
Crusius’ law with regard to the dependence of ancient music on the word-accent. 
R. Sabbadini, The Interpolated Text of the Ludus of Seneca. The interpolations — 
which are given in all editions up to (and including) that of Haase (1851) are © 
derived, not from a MS. but from a printed text, the dedication of which bears the ~ 
date 1513. This very rare edition (only one copy was known to Buecheler ; there is . 
another in the Vatican Library) is the source of Beatus Rhenanus’ editions. Inci- — 
dentally, two notes of Beatus Rhenanus show that the discovery of Velleius — 
Paterculus took place near the beginning of the year 1515, if not earlier, and they ~ 
confirm the opinion of Ellis, that Amerbach’s transcript of the Murbach codex was ~ 
not the same as that of Beatus’ amicus guidam. M. L. De Gubernatis, Temer Vaccula. 
- Supports the reading fener (taken as fem.) in Priap. Catalept. 11.9. F. Garin, The — 
Adventures of Leucippe and Clitophon in Oxyrh. Papyrus 1250. E. Cocchia, The 
Relation which according to Photius exists between Lucius of Patrae and Lucian, Maintains — 
the identity of Lucian’s ‘Lucius of Patrae’ with Apuleius. The Merapopddcewy — 
Adyou Sudopor referred to by Photius (Bibi. 129 init.) were a first edition written by — 
Apuleius in Greek. This is consistent with the words of Photius (pévoy ov =ovdapis, ~ 
a use attested by Hesychius). A. Beltrami, Clement of Alexandria in the Octavius of 7 
Minucius Felix (to be continued). Seeks to show by means of parallel passages and — 
other arguments that Min. Fel. is largely indebted to Clement. G. Funaioli, Note on 
Virgil. The opening lines of Ec. VI. do not say that Virgil wrote of ‘kings and — 
battles’ before turning to pastoral poetry. The statement of Donatus-Suetonius is” 
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probably based on a false interpretation of the passage. IF. Stabili, (1) Notes on 
Aurelius Victory, (2) The Etymology of Vinolentus. Morphology, semasiology and 
analogy are all against the derivation from winum and olens, which is adopted by 
Walde and many others. G. Giri, Proteus and Cyrene in Virgil’s Legend of Avistaeus, 
E. Bignone, (1) Philodemea (Pap. Herc. ined. 168, col. 1, 2: Pap. Herc. 57, col. 1, 
2, 4, 5, 9); (2) New Researches in Lucretius’ Pyooemium. F. Garin, Theocritus in 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1618. The papyrus contributes practically nothing to the 
establishment of the text. Obituary: Pietro Rasi (De Gubernatis). Reviews: 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XIII. etc. 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1920. 


Feb. 16. H.Giintert, Indogermanische A blautprobleme (Wagner). Shows existence 
of ‘schwa secundum,’ the weak grade of a, é, 6 in connexion with any consonant. 
L. Nachmanson, Evotianstudien (Fuchs). Explanatory to author’s edition of Erotianus. 
E. Léfstedt, Tertullians Apologeticum (Koch). 

Mar.1. H. Knorr, Tépfer und Fabriken verzierter Terra sigillata des I Jahvhunderts 
(Lehner). Deals specially with south Gaulish ware. D.C. Hesseling, L’ Achilléide 
byzantine (Wartenberg). 

Mar. 15. R. Pagenstecher, Alexandrinische Studien (Fiechter), Essays on 
Alexandrine art, including the origin of Pompeian wall-decorations. F. Schéll, Ueber 
die Haupthandschvift von Cicevos Philippiken (Busche). Full information as to MS. V. 
G. Franke, Quaestiones Agathianae (Widmann). Examines A.’s imitation of standard 
Greek authors. 

Mar. 29. H. Meyer, Avistotelische Etlik, etc. (Nestle). Essays elucidating the 
relation of A. to Plato’s thought. A. E. Housman, Manilit Astronomicon Liber III. 
(Manitius). The edition of this book shows the same admirable qualities as its 
predecessors. 

Apr. 12, H. Fischl, Evgebnisse und Aussichten der Homer-analyse (Stiirmer). 
Generally convincing. A. Heisenberg, Dialekte und Umgangssprache im Neugriechischen 
(Wartenberg). The material was collected from the 4th Greek army corps at 
GéGrlitz ; especially important are specimens of the dialect of Samothrace. 

Apr. 26. G. Veith, Die Feldziige des Oktavianus in Illyrien (Judeich). Discusses 
with accurate detail O.’s campaigns against the Iapydes and Dalmatians. H. Lehner; 
Die antiken Steindenkmiley des Provinzialmuseums in Bonn (Ziehen). Often improves on 
readings of C.J.L. 

May 17. K. Brugmann, Satzgestaltung nach Massgabe der seelischen Grundfunk- 
tionen (Giintert). The syntactic material of I.-E. languages is examined from the 
standpoint of psychology, and living speech used to explain dead languages. New 
etymologies of Sdrupos, Tirvpos, etc. 

June 7. A. Kocevalov, De pédAew verbi constructione (Sitzler). J.S. Phillimore, 
Ille ego (Nohl). The author defends, and the reviewer disputes the authenticity of 
the lines. 

July 5. J. Hilberg, Hievonym: Epistulae III. (Weymann). The reviewer adds 
several references and notes. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. X. 1, 2. 1919. 

A. Maidhof, Rickwanderey aus den islamitischen Sprachen im Neugriechischen. A 
study of words that have come back to their old home in Greece; e.g. 7d prapovri 
(‘powder’), borrowed by the Greeks from Turkish (Persian, Arabic), has taken the 
place of its ancestor zupitis (rvpirys), which still lives in puristic Modern Greek. 
deXovxa (‘ship’) borrowed from Ital. feluca, Arab. folk, which comes from éPéAxuov. 
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H. Sjogren discusses the word-order of possessive adjectives in such expressions as — 
twa Bromia ancilla (Plaut. Amph. 1077). H. Blase contributes the first instalment of _ 
an article on the Latin subjunctive, dealing with the jussive pluperfect (ne popos- 
ctsses). P, Kretschmer continues his essay on names in Greek myths, Tputoyévera — 
owes the length of its first vowel to metrical convenience and has no connexion with — 
Tpitwv, Tpitevis Aijuvn. He brings the word into relation with the Tprromdropes, to 
whom the Athenians prayed for offspring. Tpiros=yvijovos; Athena is the ‘true ; 
daughter of Zeus.’ Tpirordtwp =‘ great-grandfather,’ then ‘head of the family’; on — 
it was modelled tpuroyevijs ‘true child of the yévos,’ cf. pronepos formed from proavus, — 
grandson from grandfather ; French more logically has fetit-/ils. “Apyeipdvrns. K., 
upholds the old explanation (‘slayer of Argos’), ’"Apyei—and not *Apyo—for metrical 
ease like avSpeipdvrns (Il. 2. 651) for dvépo-. Kévravpor ‘water-beaters’ (avpa ‘water ’), 
a male counterpart of the nymph IlAnéavpn, cf. Cvenaeus, the name of a Centaur in 
Ovid Met. 12. 313. G, Wolterstorff traces the development of the definite article 
from ile with special reference to the anticipation of it in classical Latin. P. 
Kretschmer derives the Greek aorist imperative from a gerundive in -cov, still seen 
in ot’ 6 dpacov and the like. W. Kroll deals with the Latin subjunctive and future 
as well as with questions of word-order. 


X. 3. 1919. | 

E, Hermann writes on the Homeric use of the imperfect tense in negations, 
e.g. Ws pdoay, GAN od reiOov, Od. 9. 500. P. Kretschmer supports the connexion of 
quivites and quivitare (‘to call the citizens,’ ‘shout’), and discusses Oscan egmo, 
tactovka=scheda, putare. U. Leo studies the vocabulary of Plautus, viz. claudeve, 
concludeve, etc.; cedeve, concedeve ; evenive compounds of -ob and sub-. E. Kieckers 


illustrates ‘pleonastic inguit’ with copious parallels from ancient and modern a 
languages, 


X. 4. 1920. 


This number contains summaries of work published in 1916, including magazine 
articles ; the collection of suggested derivations is particularly useful and interesting ; 
yaorHp (acc. to Prellwitz) = ypacrjp, by dissimilation, cf. ypao [Callim, fr. 200], Skt. 
gvastay. yédvupa (Prell.) is a reduplication from bher-, and means ‘the bearer.’ Pro- 


mutteve (Reeb) gets its sense of ‘ promise’ from manum promitteve ‘to shake hands over 
a bargain.’ 


Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. XX1. I-5, IQIQ-20. 


Nadine Stchoupak, Le Complément du Nom dans le Catapatha Brahmana. The 
relation of one noun to another is expressed (r) by case-forms, (2) by derivative 
adjectives, (3) by composition. Sanskrit shows a development from (1) to (2) and — 
from (2) to (3). J. Vendryes, Etymologies: 1. Lat. mentula, Skr. ménthati; 2. Lat. q 
nux (I.E. knud->Lat. knuk->gnuk->nuk-) ; 3. Lat. salebva (Ir. sal ‘dirt? O.H.G. — 
salo, sal(a)wér ‘ sallow’); 4. Fr. bief and the river name Bief (Btez) from Celtic bedo- 
(Welsh bedd ‘ditch,’ cf. Lat. fodio, etc.). A. Meillet shows that the original I.E. 
words for son, daughter, and child (especially son) were dropped in many languages — 
through religious fear of naming that which one valued highly. Hence the existing — 
variety of new words to express these ideas. Meillet argues that the zero vowel- § 
grade of Skr. bhiivjak is imported from some unattested derivative form (cf. Lith. ¥ 
bivzlis, etc.), where it was due to the addition of a suffix. V. Magnien studies the | 
dialect of Theocr. XV. in detail, and concludes that it is essentially the same as the " 
literary Syracusan of Epicharmus, Sophron, the Pythagoreans, etc. Meillet discusses q 
the cases in which a labiovelar became delabialized in Greek instead of becoming + 
(B, >). The change of ke (through ’e) to re- is earlier than the change of 4” tom. — 
Delabialization occurred (1) in case of doubling (ios, etc.), (2) before e vowels: The — 
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k Of Kés, xére, Thess. xis starts from the Gen. h*e(h)o >eo [>r7é0], where « was 
Supported by the n. pl. (h*ya>) kya >ooa, Att. rra, (3) Dissimilation from a 
neighbouring labial sometimes caused k” to lose the *. Grk. xri-(#, according to 
Meillet, has replaced the non-thematic present (Skr. fséti), and is formed from the 
non-thematic stem by the addition of the same ¢ as is seen in Cypr. xaA7-(-, €prt-Co 
and kopi-(-w (: kovéw, cf. the Lat. type sdpfio sdpis) A.-C. Juret gives evidence from 
Romance languages for 6 in Lat. cognitus. In a longer article (pp. 93-107 and 
166-186) A.-C. Juret argues that the alteration of quality and even total loss 
of Latin vowels in syllables other than the first of a word is essentially a raising 
towards ¢ and a sign of shortening, phoneticians having observed that high vowels are 
ceteris paribus shorter than low. The first syllable was never accented, but assumed 
a dominating réle in respect of quantity, the others being shorter the nearer they were 
to the end of the word. The Latin accent was musical and did not affect the 
development of the unaccented vowels. A. Meillet generalizes the foregoing. In 
languages with a stress accent unaccented vowels are modified without necessarily 
becoming closed ; they become neutral and indistinct. In languages with little or no 
stress accent (Modern Greek, Slavonic, Armenian, French), especially where the 
accented syllable is longer than the others, the unaccented and shorter vowels, in 
order to remain distinct, are raised towards 7, and when they cannot be raised any 
higher disappear. A stress accent cannot be admitted for Latin. Quantity alone is 
responsible for the changes of the vowels in syllables other than the first. In some 
other languages a stress accent may have existed, but its réle is masked by the effects 
of quantity. In a short article Meillet points out that the ancestor of Gk. 
puoBds (m.), Ved. midham, Zend mizdam (n.), Slav. mizda, Goth. mizdo, O.E. meord (f.), 
was a feminine 0 stem. E. Destaing studies Berber verb-forms. A. Belié expounds 
‘un systéme accentologique du slave commun.’ A. Meillet argues that certain Armenian 
words (e.g. hin ‘ old,’ hum ‘raw’) have acquired the initial h- under the influence of 
the corresponding Iranian words. A. Meillet reads ayéséad for the alleged dual form 
asca in the Avesta (inferior MSS. have yasca). Meéillet, Sur le Locatif de oko en 
veux slave. Meillet, Suv le Rhythme quantitatif dans la Langue védique. At least one 
out of every two consecutive syllables tends to be long. In Gk. one out of every 
three is long; contrast bodhamdnak with wevOdpevos, etc. Meillet identifies the Zend 
form va (Y. XXIX. 5) as a dual (O.Slav. vé, Lith. vé-du, Goth. wi-t). M.-T. Féghali, 
Etude sur les Emprunts syviaques dans les Parlers avabes du Liban. 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. XLVII. 1, 2. 1915, 

Aug. Zimmerman, Nachtrag zu XLIV. 318 sq., Etymology of amoenus supported 
by Tépyowos: Topydu, pevowh: Mevix. Jarl Charpentier, Griechische Etymologien. 
1. mépdié: Skt. prdaku with stem per-d-, cf. wep-x-vds. 2. adxpds <*oavk-opd-, cf. 
Skt. sitksma ‘thin.’ atos <*oavo-o- shows that k and s are root determinatives. 
3. Oetpa <*abeupa <undh-er-id: iovOds, O.lr. fés. 4. paivn, pawis: Skt. mind-, Eng. 
minnow. 5. Gpuda <d-prdda: Spidvs, Skt. mildti, Lat. miles. 6. devdthaw : déeAos, 
Séaro <Se-, Skt. dideti. 7. cipBros <*rip-Av-: Skt. pra-stima ‘close-pressed.’ 
E. W. Fay, Apropos of Ztschy. XLV. 117. Use of Lat. ageve with gemmas, jiovem, 
supports theory that @yvos and -agen in Latin plant names are derived from root of 
ageve. WV. Schulze, Dey Friihling als primum tempus. French printemps is the lineal 
descendant of the primo tempore of Buecheler, Caym. Epigy. 967. W. Prellwitz, 
Griechische Wortey gedeutet. 1. ’Epivis is related to Skt. risyati, vesdyate ‘hurt.’ 
2. tAicoopas: Lith. plerkhti ‘to cut open’ of fish, Lett. plitét, tAtvOos. Aug. Zimmer- 
man, (i.) Die Etymologie von secus, Maintains that secws (: Secuntilla) is a present par- 
ticiple of seguor, but admits possibility of a second declension secus : pedisecus. (ii.) Zur 
Etymologie von Larunda. -da is identical with first syllable of Ao-yérnp; Lavunda 
Saipdvev pajrnp, C. Gl. II, 121, 17 is therefore a literal translation. 
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ta LES 35 aT OES: 

H. Diels, Etymologica: 1. Ilvpapis. The Egyptian structures so named from 
their resemblance to the wheaten cakes rupauides. 2. Xupeia. 3. ’Evredéyeca implies 
evteAexyjs; formed like evreAduirOos. 4.."AcBeorros is not our asbestos (Gk. dytavros) 


but calx wiua (riravos), 5. ”Aodadros rightly explained by Stephanus, with active 


meaning as duéfvoros, Aug. Zimmerman, Zum Sufix des lat. Participium Présentis. 
Traces of the suffix -ont- in gevuntes, flexuntes, Sequontilla. G. Herbig, Zur Vor- 
geschichte dey vomischen pontifices. A defence of the old etymology of the word as 
‘bridge-(path-)maker.’ W. Prellwitz, Griechische Etymologica: 1. dpxés. 2. doedyis 
<a+tochy, cody: Lett. tulfums ‘swelling.’ 3. dddkn:dddoow. 4. yaorihp <*ypacrip : 
ypdw: 5. yépupa: root bher. 6. yredavds:? Skt. dpanna and root of mots, médov. 
7. yroos: Skt. api- ‘friend,’ Lat. dpio. 8. jrdw, yrntis. 9g. KAQa. 10. ASB: Lith. 
slogu, sloginti, ‘oppress.’ 11. pitos, dyvts. The former with jotros, mituus, Skt. 
mithds : the latter: O.N. knity. F. Holthausen, Etymologien: 2. timeo, 3. Lat. vé-, 
O.H.G. widal. 4, Lat. dé, O.H.G. zddal. 6. Lat. vdvus, Germ. wor. 7. tetvicus. 
8. Lat. stolo. 9. pipinna. 10. *neg- in negave, negotium <*negi=A.S. mec. 11. Lat. — 
mulleus, O.H.G. molm, 12. miluos. 13. léna, lacio. 14. Lat. iailum, M.E. youl, 
15. Lat. is, O.E. tla. 16. Lat. janus, M.H.G. Jahn. 17. Lat. hirvive, M.H.G. 
givven. 18. Lat. fimus, A.S.dununga. 19. flémina, fleo, pAySdw. 20. egeo. 21. chido. 
22. cuctivio. 23. friistum. 25. formica, 26. cossus. 28. siigillave, 31. dvOpwros. 


MUVITL os, ie s1657, 


F, Hartmann, Aovist und Imperfektum. 1. Ed. Hermann, Zur lateinischen und 
vomanischen Betonung. Deals with the types tenebrae, parietem, conuenit. Kleine 
Beitrage zur lateinischen Syntax: 1. Zum Localis dey Zeit. 2. Zum Ablativus instru- 
mentalis. 3. Capitis dammnare. Ttalisches : 1. Lateinisch-oskisch proiecitad. 2. Mar- 
sisch pacre. P. Persson, Zur lateinischen und gviechischen Wortforschung: 1. Lat. 
ayma means not defensive armour but ‘fittings’ in general. 2. Lat. disertus 
<dis-sereve implies clearness of expression. 3. Gr. ev: the old etymology (: O.H.G. 
wonen is right. 4. Lat. littera <liteva <*leitesad: lino ‘smear.’ Lat. rovdrit : épw. 
6. Lat. worsus, wersus. 7. Lat. uestigium, westibulum, both contain the prefix we-. 
Aug. Zimmermann, Ein Beitrag zuv Evkldvung des carmen arvale. —— Das Jat. 
Suffix -ment(o), Gr. *jya, jyaros= Lat. semen, sementis. W. Prellwitz, Lat. witare, 
<i ‘apart’ and the frequentative itdve, cf. vikn <vi-txa: Lat.ico(?). K.B. Erman, 
Faliskisch efiles. Identified with Lat. aedilis. 


ALN ITT2 34. (0918. 


Emile Boisacq, Grec évoors f. secousse. Etymology supported by éous and zeious. 
W. S[chulze], Fepyov. F. Holthausen, Etymologisches: 1. Germ. pwitan, Gr. viros. 
2. O.E. pyddan, Lat. tundo. 3. L.G. din, Lat. tumeo, teneo. 4. O.E. gop, Lat. 
habeo. 5. O.E. nestan, Gr. veixos. 7. O.E. boian, Lat. fari. 9g. Lat. Labstina, 
O.SI. libivb. 10. Norw. laft, Gr. Aarapds. 


XLIX:.2, 2.. ‘19r9. 
F. Hartmann, Aovist und Imperfektum (Fortsetzung). H. Lattmann, Negativ, 


Indefimtum, Intensiuum und gv. py, deals with Lat. -ne, an (=Gr. dv), and the potential — 


force of né and pa) with verbs of ‘fearing.’ F. Miller, Zum lat. Prafix au-. The 
prefix represents ap(0). F. Bechtel, Paverga: 55. avacdprodis. 56. wédefos. 57.0h0- © 
dos. 58. tptyAn. W. Krause, Zuy Aussprache des 0 1m Govtynischen. In the earlier 
period 6=#, in the latter p. J. Pokorny, Aes und Isarnon. Aes connected with — 
Ayasya, the old name of Cyprus. 
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